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THE MAN AND THE CENTAUR. 





BY WILLIAM SHARP, 





THE MAN. 


Upon the mountain-hights thou goest, 
As swift as some fierce wind-swept flame; 
Thy doom thou scorrfest while thou knowest 
Men mock thy name. 


But thou—thou hast the mountain splendor, 
The lonely streams, blue lakes serene; 
Would’st thou these virgin haunts surrender 
For man’s demesne? 


Would’st thou for peaks where eagles gather 
When moonwhite skies slow flush with dawn, 
Where, drench’d witb dew thy chieftain-fatber 
Is far withdrawn— 


Would’st thou all these exchange, give over 
Thy wild free joys and al! delights, 
Thy proud and passionate mountain lover, 
Thy starry nights, 


For that drear life in huddled places 
Where men like ants move to and fro, 
Tired men, with ever on their faces 
The shadow of wo? 





THE CENTAOR. 

I would not change—did not the waters, 
Did not the winds, all sentient things 
Proclaim that we, the sons and daughters 

Of Time’s first kings, 


That we must change and pass and perish 
Even as autumnal leaves that fall, 
Even as the wind the hill-flowers cherish, 
At winter’s call; 


That we, even we; should know no morrow, 
For as our body, so our soul: 
O Human, fair thy life of sorrow, 
Thou hast a Goal! 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A MEMORY. 





RY HELEN GRAY CONE, 





TnHo pent in stony streets, ’tis joy to know— 
Tis joy, altho we breathe a fainter air— 
The spirit of those places far and fair 
That we have loved, abides; and fern-scents flow 
Out of the wood’s heart still, and shadows grow 
Long on remembered roads as warm days wear, 
And still the dark wild water in its lair,— 
The narrow chasm,—stirs blindly to and fro. 


Delight is iu the hawk’s high-dancing wings. 
And sunshine wakes to rose the ruddy hue 
Of rocks; and from her tall wind-slanted stem 
A soft bright plume the golden-rod outflings 
Along the breeze, above a sea whose hlue 
Is like the light that kindles through a gem. 
New YorK CIry. 
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VOM SCHLOSSFENSTER. 
BY THE REV, RISHOP JOHN F, HURST. 








Tuis is no ordinary Schloss, nor an ordinary Fenster. 
They are both quite out of the line of travel, and far 
above the cobble-stones of the meandering and narrow 
streets of quaint little Tibingen and the young and 
dancing Neckar. I hardly knew how a fortnight in such 
a quiet place wor'¢ pass by, and whether or .ot there 
would be any toucn whatever with the outside world, 
But the days have been gliding by with Arcadian calm- 
ness and simplicity, and now I am regretting that the 
weeks are not months. LKvery hour has been filled up, 
in its gentle Suabian way, and the packing up to leave 
is a positive displeasure. 

My arrangements for living were soon determined. 
Lodging in the Traube hostelry, with coffee and rolls 





for breakfast; dinner at the primitive hour of half-past 
twelve, in the same plave, with students chiefly as fel- 
low guests; and supper far up in a tower of the old 
Schloss, with the primitive appliances for preparing the 
meal which Studiosus Karl had been using for himself, 
but which now had to do service for three more. We 
have not confined ourselves to supper-time for climbing 
up tothe ScBloss, but bave used every imaginable ex- 
cuse to go there, and look out upon the wonderful scene, 
Whether Studiosus Karl has been at work or not, or off 
to a lecture, it has made no difference. We have been 
ascending the Burgsteig at every opportunity, have 
broken the new cobwebs, have lost our way in the dark 
passages, have come out into the sunlight, talked with 
the children, gone up into the tower, and thrown back 
the dark sashes on their heavy rusty hinges, and gazed 
down by the hour on the history and the beauty shim- 
mering in the soutbern German sun. 

The Castle of Tibingen is dead for all its old pur- 
pcses, but wonderfully alive for present utility, It was 
built on this lofty hil) in 1535, on the ruins of the old 
castle of the great Tibingen Counts Palatine. Stuttgart 
is the capital of Wurtemberg, and no stronghold being 
necded at Tiibingen, its castle, having played its part, 
bas been turned over to the University authoritier. 
After crossing the bridge, and going through the deep and 
curiously carved gateway where once the portcullis did 
service, one comesintoan immensecourt. In the upper 
story of the rooms isthe University library, which num- 
bers now about one hundred and fifty thousand volumes. 
On the left side is a chapel, which the Protestant 
Theological Faculty use for hearing students preach and 
catechize, with a view to criticism. There are im- 
mense dungeons beneath these buildings, and, as to the 
underground passages, no one knows how long they 
are and how far they reach into the plain below. A 
number of families live here and there, either in parts 
of the old castle proper or in buildings which have 
grown up in later times, and thrust themselves into 
unoccupied nooks. One of the librarians lives in our 
place—it is owing to his favor that Studiosus Karl se- 
cured an eyrie in the tower. This librarian has a little 
shaded cottage in his garden, and trim flower-beds 
withal inabundance. His flowers and flecks of grass are 
ornamented, not with conch-shells or boxwood, but with 
nothing e’se than cannon-balls of stone. One fairly 
shivers when he sees these stone instruments of de- 
struction, of all sizes, giving shape and beauty to 
flower-beds, and remembers that they were polished in 
the far back centuries before iron was in common use 
for cannon shot, and that these same balls may have done 
good service in many a siege. I tried to awaken 
Studiosus Karl’s imagination on these reminders of the 
old days; but I found him as curt on the subject as 
the stone balls themselves. He had been passing them 
every day for many months, and had seen them in such 
plenty, as if the clouds had rained them down, that 
they passed for nothing more than cobble-stones. So 
much for familiarity with a real romance. Besides 
he may often have stumped his feet against them in the 
night. 

Down below our Schlossfenster there are two spots 
which are dear to every Suabiapn heart—the place where 
Uhland was burn and the place where he died. His 
birth-house is near the foot of the Castle Hill, while the 
sunny place where he died is farther off, inthe newer 
part of Tiibingen. I have just learned a fact concerning 
the poet and his wife which can hardly be in any of the 
books; a former neighbor of the family told it to me. 
It was the habit of Uhland and his wife, for years, to 
keep two needy and worthy students of the University 
in their own house, and provide for all their expenses 
during their stay in Tiibingen. I think they continued 
the beautiful custom until the poet’s death. The widow 
of Uhland still lives, but has left Tubingen and resides 
in Stuttgart. 

There is hardly a German child old enough to enjoy a 
story to whom the name of Ottilie Wildermuth is not fa- 
miliar. She was for many years a resident of Tiibingen, 
where her husband was a professor in the University. 
From this quiet little town there went out those fasci- 
nating creations of her fancy which found their way not 
only into every nook and corner of the Suabian land, 
but into the cottages and palaces of the continent and 
the continents. Right at our feet, just in the calm 
shade of the avenue of lindens along a straight section 


————————— 





of the Neckar, where the children play to their heart’s 
content, is a beautiful bronze bust of the enchantress, 
“erected by the women of Germany.” 

The one object which I have always turned to with in- 
terest and which could be seen any clear day from our 
castle window, is the Hobenzollern Castle, the cradle of 
the royal family of Prussia. On that httle hight of the 
Suabian Alps away back in the centuries there lived a- 
famiiy which had risen in the wars from obscurity and 
enjoyed noble rank. Their property was scanty, their 
knightmen few, their field of war limited: on the Zollern 
hill they lived, and were distinguished but little from 
thousands of other titled families throughout Germany. 
There were two Hohenzoliern branches—one, which 
quarreled perpetually with the Wiirtemberg dukes, their 
masters, and wore itself out by the process; the other, 
and younger, determined to seek a new field for de- 
velopment, and in 1417 bought the Mark of Branden- 
burg, with the dignity of Elector, from the Emperor 
Sigismund. For two centuries the Hohenzollerns were 
electors only; but then they became Elected, or Kings. 
Out of Brandenburg — a good-sized plantation — has 
grown Prussia; and out of Prussia has grown the pres- 
ent German Empire. The Hohenzollerns of to-day are 
not ashamed of their Suabian origin. The castle here is 
kept in beautiful condition by them, and is still a treas- 
ure of the family. 


There is another historical hill, crowned only with a 
ruin, whéch is not far away, but cannot be seen from 
our castle window. That is the mountain on which 
there once stood the ancestral castle of the first Hohen- 
staufens. The cradle of the family was a rude town; 
but the founder of the family had genius, and step by 
step he rose to bea prince. His successors inherited his 
genius and ambition, and by and by that castle gave to 
Germany an emperor, and other emperors, the line ex- 
tending from Conrad ILI, in 1138, to Conrad IV, in 1254. 
Europe was filled with the splendor of their deeds and 
the romance of their personal history. The whole cur- 
rent of history was for a time directed by them, from 
Northern Germany down to Sicily; but the time 
came when their race was run. The line ended in 
a tragedy. The casde, which was their first 
home, was destroyed during the Peasants’ War, in 
1525, and now all that is left is a few shapeless ruins. 
There is just one reminder here of the protest of the 
Hohenstaufen emperors. In the village of Hohenstau- 
fen, on the hillside, there isa little church, where one 
reads over anancient doorway these words: ‘‘ Hic tran- 
sibat Cesar.” It was beneath this arch that the brave 
Frederick Barbarosa used to goto mass. Tie Hohen- 
staufens have disappeared, but the Hohenzollerns have 
remained, The fitter have survived. 


TUBINGEN, July 19th, 1890. 
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A BIT OF WALTER BESANT IN REAL LIFE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





THERE is no side to life in a great city so striking or 
so appalling as the hopeless mass of human need which 
it contains, no side so deeply interesting as the brave 
effort being made, generally by a few, for its relief. 
London, the chief city of the world, naturally exhibits 
the greatest amount and variety of. both these sides, 
the misery, the charity, the helplessness, the helpers. 
The very extent of the the want creates the counter- 
balance. The heart of the observer is wrung by the 
sight and knowledge of such a mass of struggling want; 
it is cheered by the recognition of noble work done in 
the name of Christ, of burdens willingly Lorne and love 
which ‘‘looketh not on her own, but rather on the things 
of another.” Out of the very blackness of the shadow 
rises the white arch of this radiance of cheer and self- 
sacrifice. 

The other day, ina corner of this great humming world 
of activity and splendor and squalor, which men call Lon- 
don, I came acrcss an unexpected little bit of helpfulness 
and pleasantness, which was so like a story of Walter 
Besant made real that Iam tempted to tell American 
readersabout it. Itcalls itself ‘*The Gentlewoman’s Em- 
ployment Club,” and its quarters are a house in Lower 
Belgrave Street, No. 7, which has from the front door 
upward the aspect and characteristic of a tasteful Eng- 
lish home. There are books and plants, engravings on 
the walls, china-and photographs. It does not look like 





a dry place of business, tho much business is done there, 
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but like a home; and it isa home of the most kindly 
and generous sort to some lives, which would be badly 
enough off without it, 

There is much done in London for the ordinary and 
the extraordinary poor; but there isa class of poverty 
much harder to approach or to relieve than these. This 
is the class of poor gentlewomen, widows or daughters 
of professional men, reduced to penury, and forced to 
earn a support somehow, with all the disabilities and 
capacities for suffering which belong to the gently bred, 
and, in most cases, with their incapacities, their lack of 
training, their helpless want of exact knowledge and 
business habits. 

It was to help such as these that the Gentlewoman’s 
Club was established. Two friends, women of good 
family and independent means, started the enterprise. 
Readers of Walter Besant will notice at once how com- 
pletely this falls within his lines, There are always two 
friends, well to do and of assured social position, to 
undertake such things, in his stories. One of these 
friends guarantees the rental of the nice house in Bel- 
grave Street where J found them; the other, Miss 
Younghusband, removed herself and her furniture 
thither, and cast in her lot with the twelve girls who 
make up the family. She is not their director but their 
friend. And she serves as counsel, adviser, referee, 
agent and helper to a much larger number who come 
from outside to get employment or to be trained for it. 

‘The primary object of this Club,’ says its circular, “is 
the introduction of gentlewomen in need of remunerative 
employment and willing to exert themselves to such call- 
ings or situations as are suited to their abilities. It also 
seeks to render practical assistance and advice to ladies 
desiring to be trained for some definite calling, such as 
laundry matrons, visiting dressmakers, nursery super- 
intendents and the like. 

“The principle of the Club is to encourage self-help and 
co-operation, and while endeavoring to cultivate independ- 
ence of character, thrift and providence, it does pot refuse 
occasional and temporary assistance to cases of urgent 
need, either by pecuniary loans, medical, legal and other 
professional assistance, replenishment of wardrobes, or 
in many other ways. 

* No introduction, nomination, or patronage of any kind 
is required by applicants, but they must be persons of un- 
objectionable character, and either the widows or daughters 
or professional men.’’ 





This proviso it was explained to me is qpmetimes 
waived in the case of girls whose education and man- 
ners show them to be gentlewomen, tho their fathers 
were not professional men. 

**Gentlewomen wishing to adopt dressmaking as a pro- 
fession can be fully trained for a premium of five guineas 
the year, during which period no salary is guaranteed, 
tho small amounts may be occasionally earned by a good 
worker. 

“The manager gladly advises ladies upon many of the 
openings existing for remunerative employment, such as 
laundry superintendents, visiting dressmakers, upholster- 
ing, reporting, etc., andis at home for registry-work, in- 
quiries, etc., on Tuesdays and Fridays from eleven to four. 
Interviews on other days can only be arranged for by 
letter.’’ 

The eleemosynary feature is, so far as possible, elimi- 
nated from the plan of the Club. Help is given in the 
shape of small loans to be repaid whenever possible. 
There is an ‘‘emergency fund” and a ‘“ wardrobe 
fund,” the latter recruited from outside gifts. The 
clothes of deceased persons, or, at times, those cf per- 
sons going into mourning, are sent to Miss Younghur- 
band, and by her not given, but sold at very small 
prices to those in need, who pay for them, a shilling at 
a time perhaps, out of theirearnings, The girls resident 
in the family, pay a fixed sum weekly for their board. 
It is very little, but it keeps alive inthem the sense of 
independence, which is essential to the vitality of eelf- 
respect. 

**T do not want the girls to consider me as a directress 
or overseer,” Miss Younghusband said, “‘ but as a friend. 
We have norules, They are free to do’ as they like out 
of working hours. And if they go out I never ask them 
where they are going, thoI am very pleased if they vol- 
untarily tell me, as they often do, because it shows 
that they trust me. We take our meals together, and 
share everything alike. The only regulation is that the 
house is locked up for the night soon after ten, and I 
expect each when she comes home to stop at my door 
and just say: ‘Miss Youngbusband,I am in,’ that I 
may go to sleep, feeling that they are all safe. I have 
never had the least rub or friction from any of them. 
That is the comfort of having to do with gentlewomen. 
They have learned self-control, they are glad of protec- 
tion, ahome, the chance of work, and they know that 
there is no situation in life which has not some draw- 
backs to balance its advantages.” 

I thought, asi looked at the sweet, serene, stedfastness 
of the speaker’s face, and listened to the refined tones of 
her lovely English voice, that something of this absence 
of ‘“‘rub” might be due to her own powers of tact and in- 
fluence, I cannot imagine any girl of any class coming 


into contact with her, without being the better for it. 
Of the twelve who share the comforts and advantages 
of the Belgrave Street house, four are employed in out- 
side work. One is a type-writer, one chief assistant in a 
photographic establishment, one makes mosaics, and one 
is astudent in cookery, The remaining eight are occu- 
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pied in the various industries carried on in the establish- 
ment, which include lace mending and washing, mili- 
nery, the making of dresses, wraps and lingerie of all de- 
scriptions, and the renovation and doing over of gowns 
and bonnets. 

The underclothing made in the establishment is of the 
exquisite sort which perished with the coming in of 
sewing-machines, frilled and tucked and smocked and 
feather-stitched and embroidered by hand in the dain- 
tiest fashion, and sold at prices which te American ears 
sound wonderfully low; half a guinea for a beautifully 
made night-dress, seven shillings for under-waists, etc. 
The head of the dressmaking department 1s the widow 
of an army officer, left with a small pension, who took 
a year and a half of study in a Paris atelier to qualify 
herself as superintendent, and to train the corps of young 
assistants which she is gradually fitting to work under 
her. I was struck by the great courtesy and gentleness 
of these busy workers with each other, No Jdrawing- 
room could show better breeding; many a drawing- 
room falls far behind it in grace and true refinement. 

Piteous little stories came to light in the course of 
conversation, stories which would have been piteous 
enough in fiction, and were all the sadder for being 
true. 

‘*I want you to see this,” Miss Younghusband said, 
placing on the table a portrait bust carved in ivory and 
standing on a tiny pedestal. It was the head of an old 
lady, most delicately modeled and rendered, full of 
character and life. The hair was covered with a light 
drapery of lace which fell over the shoulders, The whole 
thing, including the pedestal, might be seven inches 
high; it was a real work of art. 

‘*The woman who did this,” she went on, as I ex- 
pressed my admiration, ‘‘is now renovating dresses in 
our workroom for a living! For years she supported 
herself handsomely by modeling these busts. I suppose 
she earned at least two or three hundred a year out of 
them. She made a very successfui portrait of Lady 
Augusta Stanley; and the Dean was very fond of it, and 
used to order copies, which he gave away to their friends 
as wedding presents. But suchthings are a little gone 
out of fashion now, and Dean Stanley is dead; and our 
nobility and gentry feel poor with the lessening of rents 
and land values. So the artist has to renovate gowns; 
it seems a pity, does it not ?” 

Just then in came a postal card: 

“ Dear Miss Younghusband,”’ it ran, ‘‘ I know you will 
be glad to learn that I am already engaged to go to B—— 
Street. I am to begin to-morrow. Is 1t not fortunate ?”’ 

‘* And what sort of place isit that this young lady is 
so glad to get ?” I inquired. 

‘** It is a general servant’s place,” was the reply. ‘‘She 
is to live with an old couple and their middle-aged daugh- 
ter. They allow her a charwoman twice a week to do 
the roughest work, scrubbing the floors and the like, 
and the washing is given out, of course; but everything 
else in the house will be done by her.” 

** And what wages does she get ?” 

‘* Twelve or thirteen pounds a year.” 

‘* Sixty five dollars!” I exclaimed, with those rapid 
forces of recalculation customary to Americans in Eug- 
land. ‘‘It seems so little. And yet she is so very 
glad.” 

‘*There are plenty of girls as well educated as she, 
who would be equally glad of such a place,” responded 
my companion, ‘‘ We are always on the lookout for 
them, and there are more applicants than places. You 
cannot realize till you look into it what the need is.” 

I came away with Shakespeare’s blessing on my 
— “* My benison be on thee; and all those 

Who make right out of wrong.” 
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THE SCHISM IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


BY NORMAN FOX, D.D. 











THE first disciples were Jews. To the belief of their 
nation that a Messiah was coming, they added the tenet 
that this Messiah was Jesus; but they continued Jews 
all the same. It is true that when they claimed their 
right to explain their new doctrine in the synagog, 
they were often met with such bitter opposition that 
they would withdraw and organize a synagog of their 
own; but they could still claim to be as orthodox Jews 
as the members of the congregation from which they 
had seceded. The ‘‘sect of the Nazarenes” (Acts xxiv, 5) 
were just as truly Jews as the “ sect of the Pharisees ” 
(xv, 5) and the *‘ sect of the Sadducees ” (v, 17), 

They also shared the narrowness of their fellow Jews, 
Itis a mistake to say that fromthe day of Pentecost 
their eyes were opened to understand the mission of 
Christ’s Church. It was nine years after this that they 
took Peter to task for eating with Cornelius; in other 
words, for nine years no fellow-believer of Gentile 
birth would have been allowed to sit down to the Lord’s 
Supper with the Church at Jerusalem. 

It is perhaps from the baptism of Cornelius that we 
should date the rise of the Christian Church as we know 
it, a body which is more than a Jewish sect and admits 
Gentiles to all its privileges. The next year this broad- 
er fellowship was displayed on a larger scale. Scattered 
by the persecution which arose about Stephen, the dis- 





ciples went everywhere preaching the Word, ‘ but unto 
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the Jews only.” Tho ten years had elapsed since that 
day of Pentecost, they still considered that the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus pertained only to the nation of Israel. But 
there came to Antioch certain men of Cyprus, the home 
of the broad-minded Barnabas, and of Cyrene, renowned 
for its intellectual life, and in the free air of the cosmo- 
politan city these burst the fetters of this narrow Juda- 
ism and calledon Gentiles also to become members of 
the Kingdom of Jesus. The invitation was so widely 
accepted that soon even the peuple of the city saw that 
the Church had ceased to be merely a Jewish synagog, 
that it had become a catholic fraternity embracing all 
nations, and that tothe new society must be given a 
new designation. 

But this movement opened a controversy of which 
few then living saw the close. Believers of more rigid 
Jewish ideas declared that as Jesus was the Kiny of the 
Jews the Gentile converts could become full members 
of his kingdom only by themselves becoming Jews; 
through circumcision and the observance of the Mosaic 
code. The apostolic conference at Jerusalem refused 
to indorse this view; but the conflict went on and with 
increasing bitterness, A heathen convert was hardly 
dry from his immersion before he was assailed by the 
agitators in this hotly waged controversy. The bold 
Pcter who drew sword on the soldiers in the garden, 
even he showed the white feather before the attacks of 
overbearing polemics. Coristian preachers could exult 
when an apostle was cast into a dungeon, and the 
Apostle in turn denounced them as ‘‘ dogs,” an epithet 
more ayprobrious then than now, the bitterest word 
the scornful Jew could fing to designate the hated 
Gentile. Writers on Christian union often speak of the 
Apostolic Church as a model of fraternal peace; but 
in fact, from that preaching at Antioch till the fall of 
Jerusalem, the body of Christ was rent by a schism 
which for intense animosity and fractional bitterness 
has, perhaps, never been surpassed in the history of 
the centuries. Thus early was brought to pass that 
which is written, ‘‘I came not to send peace buta 
sword.” 

Significant in this connection are the words of James 
and the elders to Paul: ‘* Thou seest, brother, how many 
thousands of Jews there are which believe, and they are 
all z alous of the law.” In the observance of each of 
the Mosaic rites they were as strict as the strictest of 
their nation. Now if, of a Jewish synagog to day, all 
the members were converted to belief in Jesus, but still 
adhered rigidly to circumcision, the Passover, aud the 
other Mosaic rites, insisting also that their posterity 
should do the same, we should of course recognize them 
as Christians after a sort, but hardly as a fair example of 
a Christian Church. This, however, is exactly the char- 
acter of the Church at Jerusalem as set forth by James; 
and as this was twenty-eight years after Christ’s ascen- 
sion, we can hardly suppose that it ever changed. In 
other words, the Church at Jerusalem never became a 
Christian Church in our sense of the term. 

Nor was Paul himself entirely emancipated from Ju- 
daism. Tho he valiantly contended that the Gentile 
convert need not observe the Mosaic code, he never in- 
timated that the Jewish Christian might cast off its bur- 
dens. He kept it himself, circumcised Timothy, and 
the very object of his participation in the ceremony of 
the vow was todeclare more emphatically that he did 
not ‘* teach the Jews to forsake Moses,” but that he him- 
self walked ‘‘ orderly,” and kept the law to the full. 
On the principle thus emphatically indorsed by Paul, the 
very last time he was in the temple, a Jewish convert of 
to day would be obliged to continue to circumcise the 
children born to him, to keep the Passover, and to ob- 
serve all the other Mosaic rites. It was not till conver- 
sions from among the Jews ceased and the Church be- 
came purely Gentile that all observance of the Mosaic 
statutes died out from within its ranks. 

It is often said that the reason why the Mosaic law 
need be no longer observed is that it was fulfilled in 
Christ. But James and the disciples at Jerusalem did 
not so understand it, nor did Paul. These kept on ob- 
serving the Jewish ceremonies for decades after Christ 
had died, all which would have been a denial of their 
Lord had these rites been fulfilled and rendered mean- 
ingless through his death. Paul could easily have met 
the claim that the Gentile converts should keep the law 
could he have argued that Christ having died no one 
need keep it. The Mosaic code, however, made no pro- 
vision forits own extinction. Circumcision was estab- 
lished as ‘‘ an everlasting covenant ” and the Passover as 
‘*an ordinance forever.” The Christian Church, how- 
ever, has adopted the view that as the Mosaic permission 
to have two wives or to keep slaves, tho never re- 
pealed, is really obsolete, so the injunction to practice 
circumcison and to observe the other Jewish rites may 
be regarded as pertaining to a by-gone age, and no 
longer binding even on the Israelite. 

It is a thoroughly unhistoric conception that the 
Christian Church is acontinuation of the old Jewish 
system. Judaism remained in full strength long after 
the Church was established; and that within the bosom 
of the Church itself, circumcision and the Passover 
were observed even by apostles just as strictly as if 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper were still unknown. The 
Church of to-day, in which all races are equal, grew up 











on the ruins of Jewish institutions. It retaims not one 
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of the Jewish ceremonies; its Messianic conceptions 
are radically distinct from those of the old Jewish 
nation; it has nothing in common with Judaism 
except those ideas which the Jews possessed in unison 
with all Gentiles who feared God and wrought righteous- 
ness. Jesus, tho born of a Jewish tribe, was the Son of 
Man, a representative of all peoples; and the religion of 
his followers is based on no national and local system, 
but on the purer ideals of the whole race of man. 
New YORK City. 
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THE PRINCE OF BULGARIA AND HIS PRIME 
MINISTER. 


BY EDWIN A. GROSVENER, 
PROFESSOR IN ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


No nation sympathizes more than do the Americans 
with the people of Bulgaria in their attempt at self-gov- 
ernment and development. Nor is such sympathy 
without reason, for there 1s probably no other people in 
the world that has made greater or even equal progress 
during the last twelve years. 

Recently I have visited many portions of Bulgaria, 
traversing it in itsextent. Always full of faith in Bul- 
garia and the Bulgarians, I have nevertheless been 
equally astounded and delighted at the progress every- 
where. The stubbornness of the Slavs is proverbial; 
but it is just this stubbornness when not manifested in 
mere inaction, but put forth in effort, which is capable 
ef and achieves great things. Sofia, the capital, and 
in fact the country throughout, seems one gigantic bee- 
hive almost without drones, wherein the vast majority 
are workers, industrious, economical, contributing to 
the common stock, There is little of the display one 
remarks in Servia, little of the declamation one hears in 
Greece, but a general minding of one’s own business and 
a determination to do one’s best and go ahead. I just 
met Dr. Vulcovitch in the street, a polished gentleman 
and successful diplomat. Said he. ‘‘ Do you know why 
you like our city of Sofia so well? C’est que c’est une 
vraie ville Américaine.” And that is true. An Ameri- 
can, specially if he be from some rapidly growing re- 
gion of the United States, is at home here. Eleven years 
ago Sofia numbered less than 12,000 inhabitants and 
now has over 40,000; that, too, altho 4,000 Ottomans 
have emigrated from it, unwilling, tho unmolested in 
any way, to remain as subjects in a place where they 
had dwelt as masters. Between 500 and 550 brick 
houses are in course of erection. Broad streets with 
sidewalks and lamp-posts are being pierced in every 
direction. Substantial bridges of the hardest granite 
are being erected over the gullies and ravines. Trees 
are being set out by hundreds, small now, but promising 
ten years hence’to render Sofia one of the most beauti- 
ful among the smaller cities of Europe. In reference to 
these trees, Mr. Mastierff, the able and indefati- 
gable Postmaster-General, gives me an instance of Bul- 
garian economy and thrift. An immense sheep pasture, 
belonging to the city, whereon eleven years ago was not 
a single shrub, bas been utilized as a nursery and incipi- 
ent park. As fast as the tiny trees become too thick 
they are removed to border the streets; and the munici- 
pality, unwilling to buy trees, has thus already been 
able to set out thousands at a minimum of cost. At the 
same time, in this way an extended park of many acres 
on the outskirts of the city isdeveloped. Nothing seems 
lost or wasted. Even the débris of the old Ottoman 
houses is utilized in the erection of the new capital. 
The great space between the Hall of the Chamber of 
Deputies, the Government Printing Establishment and 
the ancient Church of St. Sophia, is piled up ten feet 
high with the timbers, the tiles, even the mortar and 
dust, of the old buildings, for which a fair price has been 
paid, and which the municipality will sell at a low figure 
to be used again. Still, this universal, admirable, pains- 
taking economy is French rather than American. 

A striking feature of the present Bulgarian life is the 
prominence of young men. Ina review of four thou- 
sand troops which I witnessed Thursday last, exceed- 
ingly few of the soldiers seemed thirty years old. The 
mayors and prefects and officials of all grades are mostly 
young. It is stated that not a»member of the present 
Cabinet or prominent military officer is over forty. 

During the last weeks it has been my privilege to talk 
with men of all classes and parties, and ages also, as far 
as persons of past middle life can be found. At vari- 
ance, perhaps in reference to, everything else, each man 
I have met has seemed to cherish a sort of solid, patient 
assurance of the future greatness of his countty. Inthe 
etymologic meaning of the word, the great majority are 
Kussophils; but hardly a man can be met who would be 
willing to see Bulgaria become subject to Russia. 

The present political situation leaves much to be de- 
sired. The present Prime Minister, Mr. Stambuloff, an 
undoubted patriot and the most remarkable statesman 
Bulgaria has yet produced, believes the country requires 
and even wishes to be ruled with an iron hand. Things 
are done which those who do them deplore; but they do 
them in the belief that they are politival necessities, 
trusting the time will come when they will be necessi- 

ties no longer. 

The two central figures in Bulgaria are his Royal 
Highness, Prince Ferdinand and Mr. Stambuloff. Last 











and of afterward having an hour and a half private 
conversation with him. He expressed himself with 
frankness as to the present situation and as to the possi- 
ble complications of the future. I wish I were free to 
write out fully all he said. These three years since he 
took the oath before the National Assembly, August 
12th, 1887, have changed him greatly, The spare face 
and form have filled out and rounded, but the greater 
change has been in the inner man himself. The adven- 
turous boyish spirit which led him across the Danube in 
search of a crown, has been succeeded by the maturer 
mind developed by many a responsibility and difficulty 
and disappointment. Now he seems desirous of no ad- 
venture, but only of performing to the best of his abili- 
ties the work he has undertaken. Believing in a grand 


fit that people for filling well its present place than have 
it indulge in wild dreams for the future. His predeces- 
sor, Prince Alexander, was a brave, warm-hearted 
soldier, but deficient in every quality of statesmanship. 
This man, no soldier—at least bis military qualities un- 
recognized—less warm-hearted than Prince Alexander, 
but perhaps superior in moral courage, is a statesman. 
Some of his characteristics, his patience, his tenacity, 
his silence when he considers it wisest to be silent, his 
seeming voluntariness to often play a secondary part, 
remind one of the ‘dull, cold-blooded Czsar”’ who 
nevertheless conquered Mark Antony. His blunders, if 
he makes them, will not be those arising from rashness 
and lack of reflection. He believes he has a long 
career before him, that there is no need of haste, and 
that he has come into Bulgaria to stay. Already has he 
thwarted more than one scheme of doubtful expediency 
into which his ministers and the national impulse would 
have led him. An earnest Catholic, but no bigot, he 
considers himself called by God to a special task, and 
that all requisite for the discharge of that task will be 
granted. ‘‘ Even if I myself am unable to accomplish 
what I have undertaken, my children will,” is a con- 
fident assertion on the part of a prince who is seated on 
an unstable throne, confronted with countless obstacles, 
and is himself neither married nor betrothed. One of 
his noble characteristics is his devotion to his mother. 
His eye seemed to brighten as I spoke of the deserved 
reverence in which his mother, the Princess Clementina, 
is held by the Bulgarian people. 

As one converses with the Prince he hardly thinks of 
the long line of royal ancestors whose blood flows in his 
veins. The mind occupies itself rather in seeking to 
solve the enigma of the Prince’s future. All unknown, 
all problematical as it is, it is at least the future of one 
seeking to discharge his duty in political circumstances, 
internally and externally so complicated that a Riche- 
lieu might almost despair. To him every manly heart 
must go outinsympathy. May God bless him and grant 
him success. Whoever cares for Bulgaria, and under- 
stands the character of her sovereign must rejoice that 
her destinies are so largely swayed by one so ool, saga- 
cious and devoted as Prince Ferdinand. 

Since the preceding was written I have to-day had an 
interview of half an hour with Mr. Stambuloff. That 
he saw me at all was an equally great favor and sur- 
prise as he is remaining but a few days in Sophia, and is 
overwhelmed with work. 

A short, swarthy, strong-framed man, his head shaped 
like a cannon-ball, he entered the room like a shot, 
and, with barely a word of greeting, plunged directly 
into the subject uppermost in his mind, Bulgarian 
politics. His words flow like a torrent; words, sen- 
tences, exclamatory phrases, questions, jostling against 
each other—that, too, in French, a language he has 
learned in the last two or three years, simply by 
hearing others talk it. A man strong enough to de- 
spise subterfuges, he states just what object he has in 
view, and does not deny that by all means in his power 
he will endeavor to attain it. That ultimate object he 
states to be the deliveranoe of Bulgaria from foreign in- 
terference, the attainment of internal order, and the 
maintenance of individual liberty. Says he truly: 


** Americans wh? do not know the East, living always in 
their favored, ocean-defended land, can never realize our 
difficulties nor the necessity of what you call arbitrary 
acts. My first duty is the preservation of Bulgaria. To 
keep alive Freedom it is necessary sometimes to pull some 
of the plumes from her wings. Personally I know neither 
friends nor enemies. I know only Bulgaria and my policy. 
Ido not want a personal following like what Bulgurian 
leaders bave. If amanis content with my policy, well; if 
not, and if he isin the way, [ push him aside a little. (Je 
Vécarte un peu.) Assoon as Bulgaria’s internal and ex- 
ternal relations are in a perfectly normal state, I shall re- 
sign and say to the nation: ‘The work is done. Do you 
want me auy longea?’ Very likely they will; more likely 
they will not; for we know ,what the populace is. But I 
shall have been a patriot andserved my country, and have 
served it perhaps most by deeds most denounced now.” 


There is no hypocrisy about the man, even as there 
seems to be no reserve. The fact that I was known to 
him as an American and as a friend of Bulgaria, may 
have helped to unseal his lips; but I imagine he would 
have talked to any stranger with the same freedom he 
did to me. As hesaid with pardonable pride, he is but 
thirty-five years old. He is an extraordinary man. Five 
years ago utterly unknown, during the last four years 


future for the Bulgarian people, he yet would rather | 


of his country and his name is familiar everywhere. 
His enemies—and they are many—speak of him with 
both fear and admiration. ‘One cannot accomplish 
anything against that man,” is a frequent remark. 
Populer superstition attributes to him marvelous pow- 
ers. Nor have his opponents hope of tiring him out; 
for, as one of them said to me yesterday: ‘‘ Tho he is so 
much like a tempest or a tornado in getting ready, yet 
he is so calm and cool after his measures are all taken, 
that he can sleep on the field of battle,” 

Soria, BULGARIA, August 22d, 1890. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AT SARATOGA SPRINGS. 








BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D., 
Epiror or “ THE NATIONAL Baptist,” PHILADELPHIA. 





IN the course of a discussion upon Municipal Reform, 

several persons spoke in desponding terms of the fact 

that the friends of honest, non-partisan government 
are in a minority. Secretary Sanborn in reply said: 

‘“‘That we are in a minority need discourage no one. 

The world has always been governed by the minority. 

In 1860, if Emancipation had been put to vote in the 

nation, two-thirds would have voted against it.” (This 

is by far av under-statement.) 

To apply this, the Social Science Association, which 
has just held its twenty-fifth annual meeting, has not 

been a large body, never numbering more than 500 
members, and often not more than 125. It has never 
drawn large audiences, except when there has been 
some star like Mr. Cable or Mr. Curtis, and people have 
had a chance to hear a fifty-cent lecture for nothing. 

And yet it has really exerted a large influence. It 
has led the way, has blazed the paths along which others 
have followed. Civil Service Reform had its first advo- 
cacy on this platform; reform in the management of 
prisons and in prison legislation, reform in methods of 

education, reform in modes of voting, the relation of eum- 
ployer and employed, sanitary reform, the public health, 
the problems relating to drunkenness, insanity and pau- 
perism; these are but a few among the many classes of 
topics which the Association has been a pioneer in 
bringing to the public notice. From time to time, the 
Association, like one of the polyps, has separated from 
its own being apart of itself which has become an indi- 
vidual with a life of its own. TheConference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion, the National Prison Association, the Public Health 
Association, the American Historical Society, the Eco- 
nomic Association, have been the offspring of the Asso- 
ciation. As fast as any subject or group of subjects has 
become thus appropriated by an association, the Social 
Science has Jeft it tothat body and has concentrated its 
attention on the narrower yet sufficient tield left it. 

Your limits will not allow a detailed account of the 
meeting; I shall merely glance at a few of the more sig- 
nificant subjects and utterances. 

Municipal Reform was considered by Pres, Andrew 
D. White, LL.D. Dr. White spoke with authority, 
having paid especial attention to the condition of 
the Government of the cities of the State and especially 
the Government of the Metropolis, during the four 
years that he was in the New York State Senate, and 
having also made a study of the Government of the 
chief European cities. No cities in the civilized world 
are so badly governed as our own. He cited as instances 
of honest, efficient and economical Government Paris, 
Berlin, Zurich. It is only in Constantinople that the 
American traveler is reminded of his home, as he stands 
on the rotten wharves, treads the badly paved streets 
and smells the familiar smells; for 2 moment he seems 
tobe once more in his own New York. When the 
American tourist, on his return, is entering New York 
Harbor, he is disposed to get into his berth and stay there 
till every European has landed; he does not wish to look 
them in the face as the steamer enters the puddle of 
sewage which is called the dock. 

The cause of this misgovernment is that we regard a 
city asa political body, whereas it is a business corpora- 
tion, in which national and State politics have no place, 

The tenement-house occupied the greater part of one 
evening, the subject being presented by Dr. Mary E. 
Herrick, who has visited in two months 8,650 families 
in the tenement houses of New York. Such a number 
of professional visits would be impossible, but that 
twenty or more families are under one roof, four 
families occupying each of the four or five stories. Dr. 
Herrick presented the facts with a calmness of tone 
which was vastly more impressive than any straining at 
eloquence and sensation. 

Indeed, one of the charms of the meetings is the rest 
which is afforded from eloquence. Everybody says his 
(by which, of course, I mean also her) say in the most 
quiet, straight-forward manner, wholly without gesture 
or elocution; the meetings are simply a body of intelli- 
gent men and women, conversing on most interesting 
topics and raising their voices a little in consideration 
of the size of the hall, which is a little bigger than an 
ordinary parlor. 

In the course of the discussion which followed on tene- 
ment houses-and the homes of the lower class of work- 
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authority on economics, was called out, and spoke with 
great weight on the causes of the congestion of cities 
and the prospects of relief. He also suggested that more 
use than now be made of the roof in all city houses as 
a playground for the children, and for kindred pur- 


The subject of education came up in the opening ad- 
dress of Principal White on ‘Instruction in Social 
Science” and in a second address from him on ‘‘ The 
Future of American Colleges and Universities.” ‘If 
Germany is over supplied with her twenty-one universi- 
ties, we can hardly need 400,” 

Nothing awakened more interest in this department 
than Col. R. T. Auchmuty’s paper on *‘ Trade Schools.” 
Your readers are, of course, aware of the great and 
beneficent work which Colonel Auchmuty is doing 
through the trade schools which he sustains at his own 
expense in New York. He referred with just indigna- 
tion to the action of the trade unions in shutting out 
our boys from apprenticeships. This action is all the 
more odious, in that in the unions which forbid Ameri- 
can boys to learn a trade, sixty-five per cent, are for- 
eigners. But the trade schools are more than a substi- 
tute; boys can attend school till they are eighteen; then 
at the trade school, in six months they can learn as 
much as they learned in three years under the old 
method. 

I was so unfortunate (in consequence of the steamer 
** Drew” getting aground in the fog) as not to hear the 
very bright, suggestive paper by Miss Dyer, of the staff 
of The Congregationalist, on ‘College Girls and Factory 
Girls as Factors in Social Life.” 

Under the department of Health, much interest was 
created by the paper of Dr. F, W. Russell on ‘‘ Mental 
Health und the Newspapers.” He cited cases where the 
publication of the details of a suicide had led to new in- 
stances of suicide committed in just the manner so fully 
described. He had appealed to editors on this subject; 
in one instance the appeal was followed by an outrage 
more flagrant than before. 

In this paper and in the discussion, reference was 
made to the World’s publishing eighteen columns of de- 
tails of the Kemmler electrical execution, as to which it 
was to be remarked that it was in express violation of 
the law, and also that the account was wholly fictitious. 

In the department of Social Economy (which is rather 
a general term, made to include a good deal), L. Benet, 
Esq., New York, read a paper on ‘ History of Voting by 
Ballot,” which contained a great deal of curious infor- 
mation, gathered with much labor from many sources, 

Under the same department Eugene Smith, Esq,, N. 
Y., read a paper, ‘‘ Prison Science as Embodied in Re- 
cent Prison Legislation in New York”; he examined the 
recent Fassett Law, which embodies the laws of the 
State for the government of prisons, and which exhibits 
the high-water mark of prison legislation in our time. 
I was not aware of the advanced ground taken by this 
law. All sentences may be indeterminate, at the discre- 
tion of the Judge, but cannot exceed the maximum 
time fixed by the statute-book, nor fall short of the 
minimum. 

In the discussion which followed there were short 
speeches from Chas. A. Collin, Warden Brush, of Sing 
Sing, Colonel Tufts, of the Concord (Mass.) Reforma- 
tory, Secretary Round, of the N. Y. Prison Association, 
Lucy M. Hall, M.D., formerly of the Massachusetts Re- 
formatory for Women. Dr. Hall illustrated the ine- 
quality of sentences by the case of one woman who was 
sentenced to three years for stealing a dozen handker- 
chiefs, where another woman was sentenced to one year 
for killing a woman. 

To-day, Friday, the closing day, has been mainly given 
to the Single Tax. As on many other questions, the 
Association offers a platform for the presentation of 
both sides. After speeches from Messrs. S. B. Clarke, 
Louis F. Post and William Lloyd Garrison (pro), and 
Prof. J. B. Clark, Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, and Com- 
missioner W. T. Harris (con), the Jast hour and ten 
minutes was given to Mr. Atkinson and Mr. George. I 
can hardly speak for others; but the impression left on 
my mind was that the tax on land has the commenda- 
tion that land can always be found, and that perjury as 
to land is not very practicable; also that all unjust or 
unwise taxes should be abolished, and that land which is 
lying unoccupied, waiting to derive value from the 
labor of the community, should be taxed heavily. On 
the other hand, thereis no reason for exempting all 
personal property from taxation, and to tax the land up 
to its full rental would be confiscation. Some argu- 
ments used on the one side and on the other seemed to 
me without force; that is, seemed to apply to all meth- 
ods of taxation. 

The discussion is to be resumed in the evening by 
Prof. E. J. James and Messrs. George and Atkinson. 
But I shall not hear it; in fact, I write these closing 
lines as the steamer comes down the North River. 

This has been one of the best meetings of the Social 
Science I have attended; for freedom, suggestiveness or 
for the interest of the meeting, reflected in the con- 
stantly increasing attendance, which was larger this 
year than ever before. 

I do not need to remind you how delightful it is to at- 
tend meetings where women and mep confer on a baris 
.of the most complete parity. 





NOTES ON GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LLD., 
PROFESSOR IN UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Tn 1885 and 1886 I made a tour through the Universi- 
ties of Germany and Switzerland and gave an account 
of their condition at the time in several numbers of THE 
INDEPENDENT. This year! paid a farewell visit to my 
surviving friends in Tubingen, Heidelberg, Marburg, 
Berlin, Halle and Leipzig. The visit was short and 
hurried, but full of interest and enjoyment to me and to 
wy friend and traveling companion, the Rev. Dr. Scott, 
of Massachusetts—a real feast of reason and flow of soul. 
We shall not soon forget the seven successive evenings 
we spent with the members of the theological faculties in 
reminiscences uf the past and hopes for the ruture. 

Germany, which invented the printing-press and pro- 
duced the Reformation, is still the chief worksbop of 
theological science, and earnestly engaged in solving the 
difficult questions connected with the origin and history 
of the Bible and early Christianity. There is a bracing 
atmosphere in a German lecture-room. Every subject 
is boldly pursued to its ultimate principles and final con- 
clusions. Truth is studied for the sake of truth, regard- 
less of sectarian side-issues and practical consequences. 
We are brought face to face with the deepest problems 
which are of perennial interest. We feel the luxury of 
investigation. The magnetism of the teacher rouses all 
the mental energies of the hearer. I heard several lec- 
tures and was glad to be a student again. 

The number of theological students has much increased 
of late, and fills the largest halls of popular professors. 
During the summer semester of this year Erlangen had 
277, Giessen 104, Marburg 146, Bonn 124, Gdttingen 211, 
Greifswald 229, Tubingen 338, Leipzig 657, Halle 724, 
Berlin 847 Protestant students of theology. Berlin, 
Halle and Leipzig take the lead, and were never more 
prosperous. The total number of professors in Berlin is 
370, and of students 7,676. 

The number of American students is likewise on the 
increase, especially in Berlin and Leipzig. 

Iam often asked which university I could recommend 
most, Upon the whole I would say Berlin. It is the 
metropolis of German science and learning, as well as 
of politics. It affords the student an opportunity to hear 
the masters in every department of human knowledge. 
Just now Professor Harnack is the most popular lecturer 
on Church history; young, fresh, inspiring, seated on 
Neander’s chair, which had been vacant so long; for his 
three immediate successors—with the exception of 
Niedner—can hardly be said to have filled it. Professor 
Weiss is still filling the chair of the New Testament, and 
Professor Dillmann that of the Old with undiminished 
power and success. Besides there is in Berlin an Amer- 
ican chapel which formsa center of spiritual and social 
communion. Dr. Stuckenberg and his excellent wife 
are untiring in kind attention to American students, 
It is to be hoped that they may soon be enabled to erect 
a church suitable for their growing wants. A substan- 
tial fund has been secured by the personal efforts of Mrs. 
Stuckenberg; but the sum should be doubled before it is 
safe to purchase a lot in a good location and to begin to 
build. 

An American student in Germany has to pass through 
a severe mental crisis. His orthodoxy may be rudely 
shaken, and be swept away if it is not built on the rock 
of deep conviction and personal experience. But if he 
masters the doubts, he will come out stronger than ever, 
and be able to comfort his brethren. There are all sorts 
of perplexing problems—the synoptical problem, the 
Johannean problem, the problems of the Pentateuch, of 
Deutero-lsaiah, of Daniel, the questions of inspiration 
and the canon—which are ventilated and discussed in 
the lecture-room with the utmost freedom and boldness, 
and, it must be added, at times without that reverence 
which is due to the Book of books and the sacred faith 
of millions. But they are all legitimate questions, 
which cannot be avoided, which must be met and solved. 
The Bible and the Church have a human as well as a di- 
vine side, like the Person of our Divine-human Lord. 
The human side must be thoroughly investigated and 
understood, and will help in the end to understand and 
appreciate the divine side allthe better. He has nothing 
to fear whose faith is based upon vital union and cow- 
munion with the Saviour, whose perfect teaching and 
example are the most certain, the most sacred and the 
most blessed fact in history, and the perennial spring of 
inspiration to all that is pure and good. We believe in 
the Bible because we believe in Christ, who is the life 
and the light of the Bible. 

In dogmatic theology the school of the late Dr. 
Ritschi, of Géttingen, is still in the ascendant. It is in 
fact the only theological school thag grows at present. 
The Tiibingen school of Dr. Baur has seen its best days 
and may be said to have passed away, altho it left a 
powerful impress in all questions of New Testament 
criticism and apostolic and post-apostolic history. * The 
new Lutheranism of Leipzig and Erlangen, and the 
mediating theology of Halle seem to be stationary. 
Ritschl was at first a follower of Baur, but took a new 
departure in 1857 In one respect he formsa wholesome 
re-action against the Hegelian gnosticism. He separates 
theology aud philosophy, as Schleiermacher did, and 
simplifies the problem, He reminds us of the bounda- 








ries of human knowledge, as Kant did, and emphasizes 
the practical and experimental evangelical conscious- 
ness. He calls theology back to the historical ground 
of God’s revelation, and relieves it of the burden of 
metaphysical speculation. His pupils are increasing in 
number and fill professorial chairs in Géttingen (Her- 
ing, Schulz), Marburg (Herrmann, Heinrici, Achelis), 
Giessen (Schiirer, Gottschick, Kattenbusch, Kriger), 
Heidelberg (Wendt), Strassburg (Lobstein, Zopfell), Zu- 
rich (Schulthess), Halle (Loofs), and Berlin (Harnack 
and Kaftan). There are two wings, a right and a left, 
in tis school. The right or conservative wing is nu- 
merically stronger. The chief advocate of the left or 
radical wing, Bender of Bonn, has given up theology 
and passed to the philosophical faculty. The successor 
of Ritschl, Professor Hering, is of an old Pietistic fam- 
ily of Wirtemberg, and a man of decided personal 
piety. Professor Kaftan, of Berlin, the successor of 
Dorner, has recently started the question of a new 
dogma or confession of faith which should proceed 
from the living Church and attract the educated classes 
which have outgrown the old Church forms, but have 
not outgrown Christianity. This is indeed one of the 
great problems of the future. The most important Ger- 
man theological work of the season is the third and 
last volume of Harnack’s *‘ Dogmengeschichte” (789 pages) 
which is well worth a thorough review in THE INDE- 
PENDENT by an expert in that department of Church 
history. It will create a sensation by its bold criticism 
of the Augustinian and Lutheran systems of doctrine. 

Theology is important—the queen of sciences; but re- 
ligion is more important. Theology is for the few, re- 
ligion for all; theology affects the head, religion the 
heart and the will. Professor Wellhausen told me a 
few weeks ago, “the farther theology and the Church 
keep apart, the better for both.” He expressed the opin- 
ion of the liberal critics. The prevailing American sen- 
timent is just the reverse. Theology is the daughter of 
the Church and should not rebel against the mother, 
In a German university a theological professor is ap- 
pointed by the State, supported by the State, responsible 
to no creed, and expected to teach and promote science. 
The State looks only at theoretical qualifications, 
and cares little or nothing about the orthodoxy and 
piety of the candidate. The Church, as sucb, has noth 
ing to say in the matter. The result is, that a professor 
may teach doctrines which are utterly subversive to the 
Church, and disqualify the student for his future work. 
This is an unnatural state of things. It may be favora- 
ble to the freest development of theological science and 
speculation, but very dangerous to the healthful and 
vigorous development of Church life. 

And here America is decidedly far ahead of Germany. 
In activity and enterprise, in power of organization, in 
zeal for city mission, home mission and foreign mission, 
in the multiplication of churches, chapels and Sunday- 
schools, in the proper observance of the Lord’s Day, in 
the number and circulation of religious periodicals and 
popular devotional literature, in liberality for literary 
and benevolent institutions, in all that constitutes prac- 
tical, working Christianity, the United States may teach 
Germany wholesome lessens. How long has the Kirch- 
ennoth in Berlin been the subject of fruitless talk, com- 
plaint and reproach, while the city was steadily ex- 
panding and parishes assuming the frightful figures of 
from 50 to 100,000? Instead of helping themselves and 
going ahead the people were looking to the Government 
and an indifferent magistrate for help. Now at last the 
talk begins to turn into action, and twelve new 
churches are to be built this year in Berlin. Fifty 
would not be too much for a city of a million and a 
half which has only fifty or sixty churches. Still the 
progress is very encouraging and willbe still greater 
in the future. The City Mission of Berlin has within 
the last years become a great power for good, and is 
bound to increase steadily in importance and useful- 
ness, 
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THE CIVIL WARS OF SCIENCE. 


BY G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D., LL.D., 
PROFESSOR IN OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








In recent numbers of the Popular Science Monthly . 
ex-President White, of Cornell, has been giving an en- 
tertaining and instructive account of the warfare be- 
tween theologians and the men of science. From his 
bristling foot-notes and ample illustrations it would ap- 
pear, at first sight, that, varying slightly the wordsof the 
martyr Stephen, religious leaders, as a class, are uni- 
formly stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, 
and always disposed to resist the scientific spirit. And 
in candor it must be admitted that the prepossessions 
of theologians are, in general, obstinate and hard to 
overcome; but, onthe other hand, in regard to the main 
points of their religious belief, they have the best of 
reasons for being tenacious of their opinions, since the 
supernatural character of the facts and promises record- 
ed in the Bible has never been successtully impugned. 

The unfortunate conditions of the situation, however, 
are that many irrelevant and subsidiary things become 
attached to the general system, and, through false inter- 
pretation, become invested in the believer’s mind with 
the same degreeof certainty and importance as belongs 
to the system itself. From this has resulted the curious 
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and humiliating spectacle, both of credulity and in- 
credulity, on the part of the Church, which President 
Waite so effectively sets forth and emphasizes, not to 
say magnifies. “Christian people have, indeed, been 
inclined to be credulous with reference to report- 
ed facts supporting their religious prepossessions, 
and, at the same time, have been equally incredulous 
respecting facts adverse to their settled opinions, and 
have ever been forward to maintain their opinions. 
Their credulity has been strikingly exhibited, as Presi- 
dent White shows at length, in the readiness with which 
various legends concerning the Dead Sea have been ac- 
cepted as established facts. Adopting without question 
a particular interpretation of Gen. xix, 26, that Lot’s 
wife was turned into a veritable pillar of salt, it has 
been easy for devout but misguided believers to accept 
every reported salt columu seen by travelers in the val- 
ley of the Dead Sea as the identical pillar into which, to 
use Professor Huxley’s significant phrase, Lot’s wife was 
transubstantiated, and so as a confirmation, not merely 
of the account in Genesis,but of their own interpretation 
of it. In respect to various other legends concerning that 
strange region also, many religious people have first put 
a false interpretation upon the biblical allusions, and 
then supported their interpretation by current but un- 
substantiated reports. This may represent the credu- 
lous side of religious conservatism. 

The incredulous side appears to advantage in the oppo- 
sition which has all along been made to such reported 
discoveries as have seemed to imply a greater antiquity 
to the human race than is supposed to be given in the 
Bible. Especially is this made to appear in President 
White’s résumé of facts concerning the long rejection 
of the accumulating evidence respecting the existence 
of paleolithic man and his association with many ex- 
tinct animals in both Europe and America. This in- 
credulity and opposition has certainly been both repre- 
hensible and uncalled for since both biblical and geolog- 
ical chronology are indeterminate, and man may be, 
according to the Bible, far more ancient than Ussher 
supposed, and according to geology a far more recent 
introduction than Lyell vaguely surmised. 

Many will doubtless think that President White bas 
prepared his ‘‘ New Chapters in the Warfare of Science” 
for the purpose of undermining popular confidence in 
the recognized interpreters of the Christian system, if 
not indeed in the system itself. But not to beso un- 
charitable as this, we would venture to suggest that he 
would do well to make use of his abundant learning in 
preparation of an additional chapter or two which shall 
relate not to the warfare of science with the Church, 
but to “the civil war” that is always going on among 
men of science themselves. 

A wide survey of the facts will show that the pre- 
possessions of scientific men are as inveterate as those 
of theologians, and thatthe truth has had its hardest 
battles to fight in the arena of the scientific field itself. 
The Copernican system, for example, was compelled to 
struggle for recognition not only with the representa- 
tives of the Church, but with Lord Bacon, the father of 
inductive science, who, according to Hume, rejected it 
with disdain. Newton’s most vigorous opponents, also, 
were not theologians, but such scientific and philosoph- 
ical luminaries as Huyghens, Bernoulli, Flansteed, and 
Fontenelle. The reception of Newton’s theory of grav- 
itation was, indeed, almost instant in England and 
Scotland; but outside of the British Isles it obtained 
scarcely any recognition for a whole generation. The 
‘* Principia” was published in 1687, but as late as 1728 
Voltaire avers that ‘‘ there were not twenty Newtonians 
out of England.” Even in England, Flamsteed, the 
Astronomer Royal, after having carefully read the 
‘* Principia,” and laboriously worked upon the problems 
presented, ceased to take any interest in it, and declared 
that he had ‘‘ determined to lay these crotchets of Sir 
Isaac Newton wholly aside.” Fontenelle was Secretary 
of the French Academy of Science, but continued to 
reject Newton’s discoveries until his own death in 1756. 

The fate of the undulatory theory of light is still 
more instructive. At the present time this theory is 
universally accepted; but for one hundred and fifty 
years after its first promulgation and proof it was 
neglected, and its discoverers and defenders derided 
and abused by those who adhered to the competing 
theory propounded and defended by Sir Isaac Newton. 
Newton held that light consisted of minute particles of 
matter emitted with great velocity from luminous 
bodies, But even in his own time, the Dutch mathema- 
tician and astronomer, Huyghens, gave what would 
now be considered a pretty complete demonstration of 
the theory, that light, like sound, is a vibratory move- 
ment in a peculiar fluid everywhere surrounding us. 
But the great authority of Newton’s name overawed 
the scientific world, and for one hundred years mathe- 
maticians and physicists talked of nothing but the ‘‘cor- 
puscular” theory of light. By delusive mathematical 
formula this theory was supposed to be demonstrated, 
and so completely did it dominate the opinions of the 
scientific world, that, when Young, in 1800 revived the 
undulatory theory, and supported it with various 
original and incontrovertible arguments, he was re- 
ceived with general derision. Lord Brougham, in the 
Edinburgh Review declared the hypothesis a mere work 


wild optical theory of vibration.” These derisive criti- 
cisms went everywhere, whilé Young’s reply could get 
nocirculation. In France the scientific men disdained 
to notice Young’s theory until it was independently re- 
vived, a dozen years later, by one of their own number, 
Fresnel, and then, when Arago was inclined to accept 
it, Laplace, we are told, ‘‘and other leading members 
were so vehemently opposed, that they would not even 
listen with toleration to the argument in its favor.” 
Both Young and Fresnel, who are now crowned as 
among the greatest scientific discoverers of their age, 
died before there was any adequate recognition of their 
great contributions to the world’s knowledge. 
And so the narrative might proceed indefinitely, 
showing that theologians are not peculiar in finding it 
difficult to surrender long cherished opinions. Widely 
accepted scientific theories are uniformly displaced by 
new ones with the greatest difficulty. New facts which 
controvert the prepossessions of scientific men have al- 
ways had a hard struggle to obtain recognition. For a 
century the Academy of Paris refused to credit the au- 
thentic reports of the fall of aerolites tothe earth. Har- 
vey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood was, in- 
deed, generally recognized before his death, but the cap- 
tious opposition to it which he encountered at first al- 
most disgusted him with life; and he was long and bit- 
terly opposed by the most eminent professors of the 
Collége de France; while others said that the theory 
was not properly Harvey’s, but was as old as Hippoc- 
rates. In our own day it has been with the greatest 
difficulty that the scientific world have been convinced 
of the truth of the glacial theory. Many of the clearest 
facts upon which it is based are even yet by many pro- 
nounced incredible and impossible. In respect to volcan- 
ic action European observers have been so exclusively 
familiarized with the eruption of lava from volcanic 
craters, that they long regarded with incredulity the 
reports of American observers concerning the geologi- 
cally recent and enormous lava flows of the Pacific 
slope covering hundreds of thousands of square miles, 
and which must have poured out of immense fissures in 
the earth’s surface rather than from craters. With re- 
spect to the doctrine of evolution, facts have been dis- 
torted and rejected about equally on both sides, Dar- 
win’s most vigorous opposition came from the renowned 
comparative anatomist, Owen, and that paragon of 
scientific learning, Louis Aggassiz, While now that 
evolution has gotten possession of the scientific field and 
has become the fashion, it is almost impossible to 
get attention to the facts that set limits to Darwin’s 
comprehensive generalization. Whitney’s Calaveras 
skull, tho established on evidence that would seem to be 
above question, is pretty largely rejected by archeolo- 
gists because of its conflict with their theory of evolu- 
tion; while the facts concerning fetich worship in Africa 
have been so entirely distorted by the advocates of a 
thorough-going theory of religious evolution that they 
are unrecognizable by the best informed observers. 
Thus we are led to conclude that there is about as much 
human nature in scientists as in theologians, and that 
we should use equal care against surrendering ourselves 
to self-constituted infallible theological umpires and to 
vociferous and over-confident interpreters of Nature, 
and that the Scripture injunction, ‘‘ prove all things; 
hold fast to that which is good ” is no less important in 
the presence of scientific theories than in the presence 
of theological dogmas. a 
But, after all, is this conservatism, characteristic both 
of theologians and scientific men, an unmixed evil? By 
no means; itserves most important purposes of throw- 
ing upon the advocate of new views, whatever they 
are, the wholesome responsibility of conclusively prov- 
ing both his facts and his theories. Without this check 
upon man’s inborn tendency to speculation and laziness, 
we should be in a perpetual sea of uncertainity, and 
should rest nowhere long enough to get our bearings, and 
prepare ourselves for independent action. 
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ST. HELENA NOOKS. 








BY PROF, EBEN J. LOOMIS, 
OF THE U. 8S. EcLipsE EXPEDITION TO WEST AFRICA. 





St. HELENA performs more thanit promises. As first 
seen from the landing it is superlative desolation. Prick- 
ly, angular cacti cling to the dark lava; a few aloe plants 
wedge themselves in the crevices of the rocks; but near 
tne *‘ Castle,” as the building is called, where the Gov- 
ernor has his office, a row of peepul trees (the sacred 
fig of the Hindus) refreshes the eye with dark, glossy 
green, and cool, dense shadows. Jamestown, the capi- 
tal, has one street only, too narrow to afford room for 
shade trees; but passing through the town toward the 
interior of the island, the character of the country 
changes. 

There is little level land in St, Helena, except small 
plots artificially made for lawns and gardens. The 
whole island is composed of lava, tossed, wrinkled and 
contorted, lying at all possible angles with the horizon; 
deep, narrow valleys, almost cafions, separate the hills, 
and these valleys, carrying usually a small stream of 
water, and being shaded for part of the day by the hills, 
are fresh and green with grass and other vegetation. 





of fancy, and another reviewer referred to it as “ the 


St. Helena. As the road reaches the top of a hill, far 
below will appear a sheltered nook, green and fresh as 
spring; cattle grazing on the steep hillsides, a cottage 
almost hidden from sight by climbing vines and masses 
of flowers, whose vivid colors show from a distance like 
flame. In one of our walks Professor Todd and I came 
upon a house situated on a broad ledge, as it might be 
called, a sort of natural terrace in the greatcrater. The 
road on which we had been walking led across the edge | 
of the crater, of which “‘ Diana’s Peak” is the most 
elevated part. From the point where the road passes 
over the edge and begins to descend, a magnificent and 
unique view is presented. The whole inner slope of the 
crater for two thousand feet downward is covered by 
luxuriant vegetation, and farms and cottages dot the 
whole of the fertile northern side. South and west, 
ridge rises above ridge and peak over peak, a wild scene 
of utter barrenness and confusion, emphasizing by con- 
trast the fertility of the other side. An enormous, iso- 
lated peak of dark lava, with its almost perpendicular 
sides seamed and furrowed into grooves and ridges is 
named ** Lot,” and another somewhat smaller of similar 
shape is ‘‘ Lot’s Wife.” Two small, sharply pointed 
peaks, standing side by side, projected against the sky 
from the highest southern ridge, bear the accurately 
descriptive name of ** The Ass’s Ears.” 

Walking along the main road which leads down into 
the crater, my attention was attracted by a beautiful, 
homelike cottage, surrounded by a well-kept garden and 
shaded by magnificent trees. The place was a little 
distance from the principal highway; but a side road 
led to the house, and as I was on a walk of exploration, 
I turned into this quiet path to havea nearer view. 
When I had approached the house as closely as I could 
venture without intruding, I saw another road leading 
out to the right, so temptingly beautiful that I at once 
turned aside to explore whither it led. The first few 
rods had been hewn through a narrow lava ridge, and 
the perpendicular sides of the cut were clothed from 
bottom to top with tender, airy ferns, vivid green in 
color, and trembling in the gentle breeze with the lis- 
som grace of ostrich plumes. A few steps forward 
brought into sight a double hedge of hydrangea, a per- 
fect mass of bloom, no green showing through the wall 
of flowers. For a few moments I stood in silent admi- 
ration of the exquisite beauty of this hidden nook. 
Right and left drooped from the rocks the tender ferns, 
pulsating with tropic life; before me the great clusters 
of hydrangea nodded in the sunshine with coquettish 
grace. Passing along still further, the road turned 
to the left through an opening in the flowery 
hedge, and terminated at the door of a house 
which seemed deserted, except that some colored 
children were on the lawn playing with a diminutive 
donkey whose melancholy eyes could not have gazed 
out on this sinful world more than two or three months. 
While looking at the house from the road a colored man 
came forward and invited me to examine the premises. 
Honeysuckle, passion flower and climbing roses draped 
the whole front of the house, and filled the soft air with 
richest fragrance. A steep slope from the western side 
of the lawn terminated in a narrow valley, the bottom 
of which was overgrown by wild ginger, and the play of 
the wind on the leaves gave the exact effect of a green, 
rushing torrent, with its surface thrown into sharp rip- 
ples by the vehemence of its motion; and its racemes of 
pale, papilionaceous flowers formed the feathery, comb- 
ing breakers of this vegetableriver. On the farther side 
of this valley was a large field of New Zealand flax, 
green and lush, as if still growing in its far-away, native 
mountain habitat. South of the house the ground fell 
precipitously down to a broken, rocky valley, beyond 
which rose ridges and peaks of barren lava, cutting the 
soft blue of the tropical sky with a sharply serrated 
horizon line. Entering the house I felt that here must 
have been the scene of a romance, some tragic story of 
love or hate; or perhaps an idyllic life of quiet happiness 
found here a home so lovely and free from earth’s an- 
noyances that, mayhap, when the final call came, no 
shock was felt at the transfer from this beautiful spot to 
the scarcely more beautiful Heaven of faith. However 
this might have been, I determined to venture a few 
questions in regard to the former occupants, to bring 
out, if possible, some facts in their history. 

The doors were of solid mahogany; the knobs, locks 
and hinges were brass, which in former days must have 
been kept polished to the last degree of brightness; for 
tho now dim with the gathered patina of years, the sur- 
faces were as true as those of an astronomical instru- 
ment. The lofty walls were delicately and tastefully 
frescoed in distemper, but stained in many places by 
water which had penetrated the decaying roof, 

A few heavy pieces of furniture, elaborately carved 
in San Domingo mahogany and almost black with age, 
stood insome of the rooms, while, as a perfect contrast 
and foil to these, the care-taker had constructed for his 
own use a large table of Norway deal, roughly nailed 
together, the legs braced for addit.onal strength by un- 
planed strips of the same wood. It did not appear 
to be a part of his duty to keep the house clean, or, if 
it were, that duty was sadly neglected. To such gene- 
ral questions regarding the former inhabitants as I felt 
justified in asking, [could get no very definite answers, 
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no hidden crime or story or romantic love of which I 
had hoped to hear; but more probably they had led the 
commonplace life of the great majority, satisfied with 
the lovely situation, and the romance of the natural 
surroundings, 

As I looked down the rocky precipice, carrying my 
eye along the broken slope of the deep valley far below 
until it rested on a bit of the ‘purple sea” visible 
through a distant gorge between two mountains, I 
thought I had never seen, nor could I picture to the im- 
agination, a more perfect jlace for a tusiness-weary 
man to rest, and-forget for a time his artificial cares and 
burdens. Here, perpetual summer does not bring per- 
petual heat, for the trade wind, cosmic in its origin, 
brings refreshing coolness with astronomical constancy. 
Rain is a gentle visitant, never accompanied by the 
lightning and thunder of our more northern climate. 
Flowers which we sedulously cultivate under glass, and 
by all means in our power encourage to put forth a few 
half-perfected blooms, here escape from the garden and 
cover the hillsides with wild luxuriance. Geraniums 
climb the steeps,and their masses of scarlet blossom seem 
like patches of yet burning volcanic fire. 

Turning away from the loveliness of this peaceful 
place, I realized a little of the hysterica passio which 
must have swelled the heart of Adam as he left the gate 
of Paradise to face the unknown world; and I was so 
charmed with the quiet, the perfect repose and the 
abounding life of Nature in this hidden nook, that I felt 
a passionate regret that I must leave it all and return to 
the every-day world. I was more than filled with its 
sweetness, the pulse of my enjoyment seemed ready to 
stop with fullness. 

“ With melody’s divine excess the crowded reed may break.” 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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GERMAN NOTES. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOw, 











Ir it is true that reading of diseases excites folks to 
thinking they have the symptoms, Germany may look 
for a prodigious epidemic of hypochondria. 

The tenth and greatest International Medical Congress 
has been holding its meetings in Berlin, and seven thou- 
sand and fifty-six doctors have been showering down 
among them, something like seven hundred lectures, on 
the inhabitants of the town. The country talks of 
nothing but tumors and tubercles; and as the country, 
so the newspapers. You find none of the mammoth, 
cool sea-serpents and airy ‘“ ducks” which they gener- 
ally have the tact to serve upin hot weather. What 
they swarm with this summer are reports of microcosms 
and bacilli. 

Meanwhile, as if in anticipation of the threatening 
plague, over half a hundred men, women and children 
have attempted suicide. Statisticians record the fact, 
and publish details of the criminal acts, They also note 
that the common average for Berlin is only forty 
per week. 

They fail to mention one of the last details, or the 
circumstances of burial. Yet these would be as in- 
teresting as the others; or as interesting, say, as the 
fact that actors were refused the last sacrament, up to 
the present: century; that the body of Moliére was got 
by his friends with difficulty into consecrated ground, 
and the other examples, taken from the history of preju- 
dice, which a journalist is writing up, and other jour- 
nalists are quoting. While old ways of thinking and 
acting are raked over, the world is kept in ignorance as 
to what paths it is now treading. 

Where is the community that knows what other 
communities do with their suicides? Or the sect that 
knows what stand other sects now take toward suicide 
in profession and actual practice? Where do profession 
and practice coincide ; or, how far do they agree? 

In Catholic Austria, when prayers were ordered for 
Grand Duke Rudoiph, a portion of the clergy refused to 
comply. They held fast, it was understood, to an old 
ecclesiastical statute that forbids any sanctifying of a 
suicide, Their rigor was commended. But it is hard 
to determine whether it was approved of as fulfilling 
an ideal of Christian demeanor, or whether it was won- 
dered at for being maintained against a high person- 
age. Political and social feeling must have had a large 
share in the satisfaction which was felt, or else it would 
not have been enough that the Grand Duke was denied 
the prayers. The public would have protested, or would 
have wished to protest, against the body being laid in 
a concecrated church. The burial was of most impor- 
tance. It was contrary to the canons, or was believed to 
be. Yet no public voice was raised against it. Was 
popular feeling content with seeing the caste of princes 
mortified without actually wishing to see the dead Duke 
damned, cast out of the pale among criminals and the 
ghosts of felons? And was there a protesting voice 
among the clergy which did not reach the public ear? 
Are the clergy and laymen of the same mind ? 

We do not know. As I say, it would be of interest to 
learn; and the facts could be adduced if statisticians 
would but add an item on burial to the details they give 
of suicides. What they now offer shows up individuals, 
What we also want shown up is humanity, or, at least, 
sects and eommunities. 











Ido not know a single one of the Berlin cases, nor 
whether they happened in Protestant, Catholic, Jewish 
or atheistic circles, among paupers or in rich families. 
Here is a case, however, that occurred the other day in 
a Silesian town: 

An attorney of good birth and careful education was 
known for his inborn lethargy. It had unfitted him for 
continuing in the army; and, after having been lifted 
into a career as a lawyer, it prevented his retaining im- 
patient clients; a fine, subtle mind, a social, amiable 
disposition, but a temperament of lead. A clerk ran his 
business, and a young, foreign wife carried on his house. 
The latter was a model of a thrifty home; but the clerk 
was unfaithful, and forged his employer’s name system- 
atically. On his dying suddenly his successor showed 
the attorney that his affairs were bankrupt. Now to 
become publicly bankrupt in Prussia means the loss of 
honorable rank as an officer. It meant here, further- 
more, the necessity for him who could hardly go forward 
when once set in a walk in life by friends, to make a 
fresh start; and he was past middle age. 

The poor gentleman stared at his new assistant and 
his books, then went out and meandered through the 
familiar streets. At dusk he plodded up to his chamber. 
He waited till the house and town were asleep, then stole 
into the nursery; he kissed his young daughter and baby 
son good-by; his sobs frightened them awake, and they 
cried and cried for their mother; he was obliged to 
hasten out of sight. When back in his room, he 
grasped for his pistol and fired its bullets into his 
head. 

But his last aim had been taken with just as inefficient 
nerve and directness as all his other acts in life. Na- 
ture unfitted him for concentration, from beginning to 
end. The shot mangled his brain fatally, without kill- 
ing him outright. 

His terror-sbaken little wife had to find him writhing 
in agony; to call the maid out of her sleep, to fetcha 
doctor; to soothe her boy and girl; to behold the physi- 
cian, when at last he did come, faint away (he wasa 
friend of the attorney’s); to dismiss the horrified servant 
for some other, and to live, meanwhile, in the harrow- 
ing sense of being with a pair of convulsive children, 
alone at the dead of night, a strong man stretched in 
the next room, on the floor, in an unearthly swoon, and 
her husband groaning on it, in blood. 

Such were the first hours. On the following day, 
when the widowed woman went out, as she had to, being 
without relatives in the town, people shunned her. The 
few acquaintances she met avoided her. A carpenter 
accepted herorder to make a coffin for her husband. 
When sbe went to her pastor, however, the gentleman 
wondered enough at her ignorance or presumption, to 
tell her, as he said, if she did not know, that the Evan- 
gelical Church had nothing for.such a criminal as Attor- 
ney G——. The assistant minister, too, abjured the idea 
of giving his ministrations. A pitying acquaintance 
sought out the jovial priest of the garrison. He referred 
to the canons of his Church, and refused likewise to 
bury the widow’s and her babies, dead. 

Some hired men lowered him into the town’s burial- 
ground, and an old associate at the bar took the vacant 
clerical place over the head of the open grave, and said 
@ prayer. 

For the rest, while the lists of suicides have been ex- 
traordinary for their number, the German death-roll has 
been remarkable for its illustriousness. The last of its 
names is that of Bauernfels, a dramatist whose works 
are so popular and so old as to have become classic in the 
eyes of the present generation. Gottfried Keller, altho 
seventy, seemed young in comparison. Orly year be- 
fore last a novel by him was running as a serial in the 
Rundschau, and a novel not only in the new direction, 
but with more resemblance to the newest, or American 
realistic, school than any work that has been produced 
on the continent by a first-class writer of wide repute. 
Germans, to be sure, depreciated it; but French critics, 
who, in their turn, depreciate the German demand for 
plot and sensation and “idealism,” praised the conver- 
sations in ‘‘ Martin Salander” as the only masterly bits 
of natural talk to be found in the whole literature of 
Teutonic romance. Keller ended, in fact, by writing 
like Howells, yet began by writing like Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

His ‘“‘ Green Henry” is the story of aSwiss lad who 
decides on becoming a painter, and goes to Germany 
only to learn there, by hard experience, that his talents 
are not those of an artist. The book contains a se ries 
of exquisite descriptions, and a gallery of heterogeneous 
portraits, some of which, like those of Judith and Frau 
Margreth, of such life-likeness and natural force or pic. 
turesqueness, as to live in the reader’s memory forever. 
I say a ‘‘ series” of descriptions and a“ gallery ” of por- 
traits; but these words, unfortunately for CKeller’s 
fame, imply more orderliness than is actually found. 
The work, to the contrary, makes an impression of 
confusion and surplusage. The close is a formless wil- 
derness of reflections, with hardly a living figure, save 
that of Henry plodding about in- them, and that of his 
crabbed, but old, tender and expectant mother. She 
comes in the far distance to a high hill, from time to 
time, each year with steps feebler than in the last, and 
holds her hands over her eyes, partly to scan the heri- 
‘zon better, partly to wipe her tears away. Even the 




















mother’s figure disappears for a while. Henry follows 
one will ’o the wisp of philosophy after another. When 
he brings up at last in the graveyard on the hill, and 
asks, with the curiosity of a wayfarer, whose funeral is 
going on in it, his old neighbors have to turn aside, 
Whose, indeed, but his own mother’s! 

I describe the remarkable book because it is essential- 
ly autobiographical. ‘‘Green Henry” is no other than 
Gottfried Keller himself. And from this point of view 
what the composition loses in the way of technical per- 
fection, as a cut and dried romance, it recovers as a con- 
tribution to modern biography. The expositions in it of 
childhood, youth and adolesence are among the rarest 
of their kind in literature, and made the reputation 
which the work raised for extraordinariness. 

Keller’s middle age was spent in Berlin and Munich; 
his old age in Switzerland. Zurich gave him the title 
and officeof town clerk; but he held them only fora 
shorttime. The last years of his life were spent in el- 
bowing his desk, in his lodging on the Gemeinde Strasse, 
Ly day, and in turning evenings into a tavern, where 
Bluntechli and Arnold Bécklin would set him over a 
glass of native wine, and converse with him till mid- 
night. 

Strangers, who traveled to Zurich to see him, used to 
seek out the tavern and engage seats near the table of the 
celebrated trio. For Keller was not one of your Goethe- 
like men who can occupy a pedestal complacently before 
acrowd of admirers. The Zurichers used tosay that 
Gottfried Keller repaid a compliment with a beer mug 
at your head. He was most downright, and with so 
modest an opinion of his works, that strangers’ praise 
of them appeared to him satirical. If they pursued him 
to utter it, the offense, according to his impulsive mind, 
was deserving of a blow. 

The newspapers that give reports of his will, say his 
little fortune was left to the State. He had given 
Switzerland long before its national song, ‘‘O my 
Fatherland, my Fatherland!” Two years ago—I think 
it was two years ago—his sister died; and with this sis- 
ter expired the last of his kin. He died a bachelor as he 
had lived, his means in his youth and early manhood 
having been too straitened to marry on. As an 
American I had to hear bitter complaints from the poet 
once against the publishers of America, who reprinted 
his books without proffering himremuneration. He had 
had experience with German publishers in France. 

**But America is the worst place of all,” he con- 
cluded. 

‘“* Yes,” I laughed; ‘‘ but do you Germans pay English 
authors for the novels you print in your feuilletons?” 

‘*No,” the Doctor conceded, ‘‘wedo asthe rest do. 
But at least our translators get something. You pirate 
bodily, and no one makes by it but the printer. I’d bea 
litt’e pacified if some poor devil of a literary fellow 
made something by turning my hay; but publishers are 
all rich.” 

Keller is now no more; but plenty of authors suffer 
the same injustice which he felt:and at the Authors’ 
Congress, last week in Breslau, the subject of starting a 
fresh agitation in favor of international copyright laws 
was often discussed. The efforts of English and Amer- 
ican writers, in truth, are followed here with such keen 
interest, chiefly because of an idea that the legislation 
which they propose, will serve, if carried into effect, as 
a wedge for an American-German, or, what is still bet- 
ter, for a universal copyright law. 

There are agents in Germany for supplying German 
publishers in New York, Chicago and other cities, with 
original manuscripts and for paying for the same. 
Such an agency in Dresden, disburses yearly several 
hundred thousand marks. But the pirating that goes 
on annually was shown in Breslau to be so enormous 
as to cause the few existing agencies to seem insig- 
nificant. 

Another literary movement of later date than that for 
an international copyright law, but of incomparably 
quicker growth and spread, is that in favor of free 
theaters. Two free theaters have been set going in Ber- 
lin within two years, and the prospectus of a third is 
already out. All persons interested in the play are in- 
vited to club together. Such a club composes then a 
“free stage,” or co-operative society. A fee of one 
mark, and the contribution of fifty pfennig (thirteen 
cents),during the winter half of the year, and of twenty- 
five pfennig, during the other half, entitles each payer 
toa membership, and to a ticket to all plays which shall 
be given. A committee engages actors, hires a play- 
house, and determines what dramas are to be enacted. 

Last winter the pieces selected by the Freie Bihne 
were noticeable because of their pessimistic tendency. 
The thirst for drastic realism, however, does not seem 
to be half slaked. On the latest program occur none 
but realistic dramas; besides Ibsen’s, the productions of 
Tolstoi and Zola; and of native pieces only those like 
Buchner’s ‘Death of Danton” and “‘The Selicke Family.” 
by Holz and Schlaf. 

As for choice of seats, there shall be no such thing 
allowed. A strict socialistic principle is put into prac- 
tice, by having all tickets stored in a common urn and 
then wheeled out as ina lottery. Each member takes 
his chance at the urn, and there are no favorites save 
those of the invisible monarch, Luck. This monarch 
does a good deal more divorcing of married couples 
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than any Illinois lawyer. But in this instance, fortu- 
nately, it is only from adjoining seats, and during the 


As for politics, wa, have none at present. The Em- 
peror’s going to Russia is hardly understood. His last 
visit there was received with none too much warmth, 
and the Czar took pains to be tardy in returning it. 
The papers harp afresh ‘‘ peace”—or, harp again—there 
is no freshness in this twanged-out phrase. A Berlin 
coterie says “* monarchism”; William II is the apostle of 
monarchism. He perceives, and he is making it bis mis. 
sion to force his colleagues on the European thrones to 
perceive, that no geographical boundary is so seriously 
threatened in our days as is the circumference of kingly 
prerogative. The slights of one monarch cannot affect 
his determination to secure the prestige of his caste and 
strengthen it by a wholly new combination and close 
understanding of princes among themselves, against re- 
publicanism. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 








fine Arts. 


s0oME NEW PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD. 





Or the pictures recently acquired by the nation, and de- 
posited in the National Gallery, there is one. which, it may 
safely be predicted, will attract more general attention 
than any of the others; attention deepening, on the one 
hand, into enthusiastic admiration, or passing, on the 
other, into reprobation perhaps equally earnest. This pic- 
ture, presented to the nation by Lady Mount-Temple, in 
memory of her late husband, is the Beata Beatrix of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. It was a timely and acceptable 
gift, for the National Gallerv previously possessed but one 
example of the poet-painter; and that, a small picture of 
the Annunciation, executed when he was but twenty-one 
years of age, is interesting rather as an illustration of the 
principles of the pre-Raphaelite school in general than of 
Rossetti’s own strange but powerful individuality. 
Beata Beatrix was painted many years later, when the 
artist’s power, such as it was, was at its hight; and it may 
be doubted if any one work of his could have been selected 
more thoroughly characteristic both of his merits and his 
defects. 

But whatever its defects may be, one thing at least is 
clear about Beata Beatrix—it is the work of a poet. 
Of the many paintings which Rossetti produced under the 
inspiration of his master, Dante, this is one of the simplest 
in composition, and, perhaps for that very reason, one of 
the most impressive. The figure of Beatrice is seen at 
half length, sitting by a low wall onthe top of which is 
set asundial. She isin a trance, leaning a little forward, 
her face slightly raised, her eyes closed, and her pale lips 
gently parted. The background, above the wali shows a 
quiet, shady street, bordered with trees, and disclosing in 
the center, a distant view of the bridge that spans the 
Arno, faint and indistinct in the glowing sunlight of a 
summer evening. In the street two figures alone are 
visible. 

Love, on the left, stands scarlet-robed, and crowned with 
flame, his hand lifted as if in beckoning to Dante, who 
stands on the opposite side of the street, clad in dark rai- 
ment, and gazing earnestly upon Love, with an expression 
of mingled fear and longing. A scarlet dove, whose plum- 
age is of the same burning red as the robe of Love, fliesinto 
the lap of Beatrice, bearing in its beak a white poppy, the 
emblem of sleep. The picture was, of course, inspired by 
the “‘ Vita Nuova,” altho it purports not to illustrate any 
particular passage of that quaintly beautiful prose poem 
and revelation of the inner life of the great Florentine poet. 
In coloring it is exceedingly rich and harmonious, altho we 
fail to find in it such exquisite passages of balanced and 
blended color as continually delight us in the works of the 
greatest masters. The green and purple of the dress of 
Beatrice, for example, are scarcely lovely in themselves, 
altho by careful management of the surrounding tints they 
are made to fall agreeably into the general scheme of har- 
mony; while the purple flesh-shadows in the hands are, 
from any point of view, positively bad and unpleasing to 
theeye. On the other hand, the contrast of cool shadow 
and warm sunshine is admirably rendered; the wholescene 
is glowing with the warm atmosphere of a summer even- 
ing, while a ray of sunlight, just catching the edge of Bea- 
trice’s hair, makes it shine like an aureole about her head. 
The solemn sentiment of the picture almost causes us to 
forget to consider if the face be beautiful or not. It is 
beautiful, however, and free from those exaggerations 
which mar, or even totally destroy, our pleasure in so much 
of Rossetti’s later work. 

The chief censure to which Beata Beatrix is liable is 
on account of the technique, which is of that tentative de- 
scription which we usually associate with the least suc- 
cessful performances of Mr. Watts. Rossetti was far greater 
as @ poet than as a painter. As a painter he certainly 
possessed some rare gifts, chief among which was a fine 
Sense for beauty of color; but he was never master of the 
technique of his art. His pictures are filled with poetry of 
conception and of sentiment, in which, and in the coloring, 
lie their principal attractions; regarded merely from the 
painter’s point of view, few, if any, of them can pretend to 
a higher rank than that of interesting failures. 

Two or three of the newly acquired pictures are by artists, 
of whose work the gallery has hitherto possessed no exam- 
ples. Judging from the specimens exhibited, we feel that 
we could bear it calmly if the gallery were never to possess 
anymore. Thereis probably a historical interest attach- 
ing to the works of Simon Marmion, a French painter of 
the fifteenth century, but there is very little of any other 
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small paintings, the subject of one being a choir of*angels 
blowing post-horns, of the other the soul of St. Bertin 
conveyed heavenward in asheet. They are quaint, hard, 
dry performances, somewhat recalling the early Flemish 
school. Another master, of whose works the single speci- 
men which we now possess fails to inspire us with a desire 
to cultivate his closer acqaintance, is Juan de Valdes Leal, 
a Spanish painter and contemporary of Murillo. Juan de 
Valdes Leal’s picture represents the Assumption of theVir- 
gin, who is rising to the skies, surrounded by a swarm of 
sprawling Cupids. It a little resembles Murillo’s work, 
but is far feebler in execution and colder in color. 

The small ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” by Giovanni Bellini, is a genu- 
ine and interesting, if not particularly important, work by 
the greatest of the early Venetian painters—of those, that 
is to say, who preceded Titian and Giorgione. The subject 
is treated in the conventional manner common tothe paint- 
ers of Bellini’s time; a head of Christ, crowned with thorns, 
is not, perhaps, a subject which gives scope to much 
originality of treatment except in the matter of 
expression; and here Bellini’s picture is not more suc- 
cessful than most others of the same subject. But the 
value of the piece consists in its delicately finished execu- 
tion and rich coloring; the blue, broken with green, of the 
drapery, is an exquisite bit of color. Another Venetian 
picture, of yet earlier date—a landscape by an unknown 
artist—is interesting historically as the oldest example of 
pure landscape-painting in the National Gallery. It is a 
very quaint and conventional study in white and green; 
white chalk cliffs, carpeted here and there with patches of 
gray-green grass, and washed at their base by a rather 
solid-looking green river. The high bank in the fore- 
ground is covered with close vegetation, and bears a single 
tall tree, at the foot of which the artist sjts, sketching the 
scene. 

A very acceptable addition to the collection is the por- 
trait of Napoleon the First, by Horace Vernet, an artist 
previously unrepresented in the National Gallery. It is a 
painting of the bust only, of the sizeof life, and apart from 
the interest of its subject, a really fine picture and a valu- 
able example of the celebrated French master. Napoleon 
wears the historical green coat and white waistcoat. His 
dark, penetrating eyes seem to gaze full on the face of the 
spectator, but his countenance bears a more humane ex- 
pression,-and less of the aspect of command, than his like- 
nesses frequently display. 

The portrait of Miss Caroline Fry, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, P.R.A., is a thoroughly characteristic example of 
that once fashionable, but yet capable painter. The lady 
is dressed in white with a blue sash, and a red shawl thrown 
carelessly over her right shoulder; the background consists 
of a dark, stormy sky. She is certainly good-looking, with 
black curly hair and fine brown eyes; but the affected 
grace of her pose and the sparkle of her up-turned eyes ex- 
actly illustrate Lawrence’s method of attempting to 
highten the charms of his female sitters. This air of stud- 
ied elegance was at that time, oddly enough, considered 
flattering to the sitter; but how infinitely less attractive 
it is, how infinitely less conducive even to that grace 
which it was intended to enhance, than the noble simplic- 
ity of a Reynolds or a Gainsborough! ; 

There remain to be noticed two small landscapes of the 
English school. One is by Thomas Barker, commonly 
known as ‘‘ Barker of Bath,” from the city in which he 
spent the greater part of his long life. It represents a 
stretch of hilly country, with figures and a flock of sheep 
in the foreground and astormy sky overhead. The execu- 
tion is vigorous and masterly, and the coloring fresh and 
agreeable, tho rather somber. The other, and the more in- 
teresting of the two landscapes, is by Gainsborough, aud a 
very beautiful example of his early style. It isa view of 
Dedham, in Suffolk, Constable’s favorite painting-ground, 
and: may be profitably compared with the pictures by Con- 
stable among which it ishung. Gainsborough’s foreground 
consists of a thick copse filled with undergrowth, partly in 
shadow and partly illumined by the hot rays of the mid- 
day sun. Beneath an oak. tothe left of the spectator, a 
tired tramp, in tattered clothes, sits resting in the cool 
shade. Farther off, between the tree-trunks, we get 
glimpses of sunlit fields, and beyond them the white 
tower of Dedham church rises conspicuous in the dis- 
tance. The execution of the foliage, especially, is marked 
by an admirable union of breadth and high finish. With 
out wishing to underrate Constable, we carnot but feel 
the decided superiority of Gainsborough when we compare 
his broad and impressive chiar-oscuro with the broken 
lights and shadows of the former, his warm and transpar- 
ent eolor with Constable’s cold and frequently opaque 
tones, and lastly, his sure mastery of touch with Consta- 
ble’s blurred and uncertain handling. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 


SCHOOL LIFE AND ITS SANITARY CARE. 





Bot thought and experience teach that the influences 
which we seek to exert upon human life must be largely 
exerted during the period of school life and in connection 
with educational training. That which we would have 
appearin the man or woman, and in the national life, 
must be infused asa part of the early training, discipline 

“and learning. This is no truer as to morals and manners, 
as to temperance and industry, as to order and knowledge, 
than it is as to bodily health. With all that has been, and 
is being written about physical education, there is still a 
large and unexplored remainder. A perfect animal, per- 
fectly fitted for and endowed with a thinking and cultured 
mind and a noble soul, that is the ideal of excellence. It 
is only attained by a thorough acquaintance with the laws 
and conditions of growing life,and bya discipline and 
development in accord therewith. 
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which may be regarded as well-nigh settled. We no longer 
have to discuss in extenso the necessity of ventilation, 
however defective our school buildings may be in provision 
therefor. Parliament, for instance, bas placed as a mini- 
mum for small houses 400 feet of cubic area for each occu- 
pant, and for schools the general rule is not less than 200 
cubic feet. Some, however, contend that more regard 
should be had to floor space, even if ceiling be reduced to 
nine feet. The usual rule as to the avoidance of cross- 
lighting in school-rooms and the admission of light on the 
left side is being somewhat modified. “Solong asthe 
light from the left hand is stronger than that from the 
right, windows on both sides of a school-room present the 
immense advantage of increasing the intensity of illumi- 
nation and reducing the angle of incidence.’’ The observa- 
tions of Professor F'érster, of Breslau, as taken up and 
extended by Dr. Willoughby, add some fresh knowledge to 
the subject of school lighting. B 

As to heating, the same laws apply as tothe heating of 
other buildings of public assembly. The stove and the 
furnace must give way to hot air, water or steam heat, 
only with thisit must be remembered that artificial means 
are necessary for the introduction and interchange of air. 
In other regards, the great lack in school buildings is 
that of proper care as to housekeeping and janitorship. 
Yet no buildings give such opportunities for thorough 
cleanliness. Every Saturday should be a day of the most 
thorough sweeping, dusting and cleansing, and the Decem- 
ber, April and August vacations should be improved for 
the most radical house-cleaning, white-washing and re- 
pairs. All ward schools need this thorough work at least 
three times a year, and most schools twice. It includes the 
removal and cleansing of each desk and seat, and of maps 
and all loose furniture. It should be under the oversight 
of some woman who understands housekeeping; for we 
have little confidence in men in the nice details of house 
care. 

The proper physical care and training of children in 
school is attracting more and more attention, and accurate 
statistics as to results are multiplying. Atthe recent Con- 
gress of the Scotch Sanitary Association at Perth, Prof. 
Matthew Hay, of Aberdeen, by graphic methods and vital 
statistics, showed the effect of school age and school attend- 
ance upon the communicable diseases. [t was pointed 
out that nervous diseases are on the increase among chil- 
dren of school age. Attention was specially directed tothe 
bigh mortality from tubercular disease and diseases of the 
respiratory organs among children of school age, especially 
girls between the ages of ten and fifteen. At the recent 
meeting of the International Congress at Berlin, Prof. 
Axel Key, the most distinguished member from Sweden, 
made as the subject of his address “ the development of 
puberty and its relation to morbid phenomena among 
school children.”’ The observations on which the address 
was based, included 15,000 boys and 3,000 girls, besides com- 
parisons with English and American Statistics. In Sweden 
and Denmark it is customary to measure and weigh school 
children from time to time in order to secure definite facts 
as to times and degrees of physical development. While 
there is a law of growth which is not the same for all 
periods of young life, or at all seasons of the year, decrease 
of growth is manifest amovg the poorer classes. As we 
would expect, improper care of any kind, if long continued, 
leads to impaired power, notwithstanding the great ten- 
dency there is in the growing human system to overcome 
ordinary disturbing influences. 

Thorough inquiries have been made in Sweden and Den- 
mark with a view to answering this question, in the first 
place only as regards chronic diseases, hereditary debility, 
chlorosis, habitual headache, curvature of the spine, etc. 
Myopia was also ioquired into, with results in perfect 
agreement with those of Cohn. It was found that forty 
per cent. of the 15,000 boys in the middle—i.e., high— 
schools in Sweden were ill; that fourteen per cent. suffer 
from habitual headache, and thirteen per cent. from cblo- 
rosis. ‘‘ We ought,” he concluded, ‘‘to adapt our demands 
on the youthful organism better than now to its strength 
and power of resistance during the various phases of de- 
velopment, to promote the health and the vigorous bodily 
development of youth better than we do now. I, therefore, 
indorse from the bottom of my heart the words which 
Johann Peter Frank, the father of school hygiene, uttered 
a hundred years ago: ‘Spare their fiber still, spare the 
forces of their minds, do not waste the energies of the 
future man in the child.’ ”’ 

In our American population we need to give great heed 
to the influences that are undermining the health of chil- 
dren since they are being added to instead of being dimin- 
ished by the errors of our public school system of physical 
oversight. Holland industry and thrift and hardihood is 
not difficult to explain if one examines into its school sys- 
tem and sees how thoroughly it recognizes order, cleanli- 
ness and bodily care. 

The tendency of our population to crowd into towns com- 
plicates physical life, and requires the most diligent atten- 
tion to the physical youth. Such a book as that of Dr. 
Milner Fothergill on ‘‘ The Town Dweller; His Needs and 
His Wants” is quite suggestive in thisline. In his chapter 
on ‘‘ The Town Dweller’s Progeny,” he clearly points out 
that the race is already suffering in physique and morale 
from the increase of the townsmen, and recognizes what a 
serious national question this is becoming. 

We desire thoroughly to impress on all trustees, school 
boards, teachers, parents and scholars what a radical 
question this physical school question is. Not in the sense 
that gymnasiums must abound and that artificial exercises 
must be unduly multiplied, but rather in those details 
which relate to suitableness of buildings, to arrangement 
of curriculum, to adaptation to individuals, and to all that 
constitutes the hygiene of the school-room. It is only by a 
knowledge of this and conformity of education to these 
demands that we Can hope to overcome the evils of crowd- 
ed homes or of family mismanagement, or, at least, not to 





There are many things as to the conditions for health 


add to these evils. There is a sense in which for every 
child it is far more important to be healthy than to be 
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wealthy or wise. More body and less brains is not a very 
stimulating or popular doctrine; but nevertheless to a de- 
gree is very practical, if only there is enough intelligence 
and industry for the ordinary affairs of life. 


Science. 


The American Journal of Science reports that in 
consequence of a coincidence which he has observed 
between certain of the lines in the ultra-violet spectra of 
tellurium, antimony and copper, Griinwald argues the 
existence of a common impurity in these three elements. 
In his opinion, the substance in question was originally 
present only in the tellurium, and that in the process of 
reducing the other elements from their ores,.a portion of 
it has been transferred to these metals. On multiplica- 
tion by eleven-tenths several of the above mentioned coin- 
cident lines are transformed into lines belonging to the 
primary element ‘“b” in the spectrum of water. In 
accordance with the principle laid down some time ago 
by the author, this fact indicates that the impurity spoken 
of consists, to a large extent at least, of an element 
occurring in the eleventh horizontal line in Mendeléeff’s 
tables. The character of the spectrum itself shows that it 
cannot be any one of the kuown elements in that series. 
Hence Griinwaid believes it to be an unknown element in 
the tellurium group with an approximate atomic mass of 
212, probably identical with the austrium of Brauner. In 
general properties, therefore, it is an element closely 
resembling tellurium and also antimony, and hence will 
be difficult to separate from these metals. On the assump- 
tion that copper is an alkali-metal of low melting point, 
the new element probably behaves; in it as an electro-nega- 
tive constituent ; and hence copper is ordinarily found 
combined with this difficultly fusible and non metallic 
element. 











...-Dr. Mareete, the ex-President of the English Mete- 
orological Society, has recently published some observations 
made on atmospheric dust,which have attracted considera- 
ble attention in the Old World. The atmosphere is a dense 
sea of dust, and is partly mineral and partly of organic 
origin. The dust, which seems lighted up in a sunbeam in 
a dark room or from an electric lamp, is wholly of or- 
ganic origin. Motes, which are supposed to be the means 
of speading organic diseases, exist in countless numbers, 
and are seen under powerful microscopes rising, falling, 
or gyrating in every direction. As they are visible for only 
a fraction of a second, little has so far been found out about 
them. When organic dust is gathered in the atmosphere of 
aclose kal) or room in large quantities it can take fire, and 
the burning of milis and factories in many cases he at- 
tributes to this cause. It is possible to tell by the charac- 
ter of atmuspheric dust the nature of localities far distant. 
When mineral dust is of a whitish-gray color, it indicates 
volcanic origin. Dr. M. inclines to the belief that atmos- 
pheric dust, or rather that which it contains, has even a 
more intimate connection with disease than it is believed 
to have, but as a man of science that very little in this 
line has been clearly demonstrated. 


....W. H. Holmes, of the National Bureau of Ethnology, 
presented an abstract of his work on the gravel beds of 
Piney Creek before the A. A. A.S. at Indianapolis. The 
implements found are of soapstone, quartz and quartzite— 
the last from bowlders. The Algonquins quarried these 
stones and fabricated from them spear-poiats, arrow-points 
aud knives. Millions of the fragments chipped off in the 
manufacture and myriads of the rejected implements were 
examined. He showed by experiment how easy it is to 
manufacture the implements by percussion. The perfect 
tools are scarce, but the badly formed or partially fabri- 
cated implements are plenty. Now these imperfect tools 
resemble the so-called paleoliths, so much so that Mr. 
Holmes was constrained to conclude that the perfection of 
manufacture of stone implements is not a proper guide to 
distinguish between the early and later periods of man’s 
existence. It would follow that many of the conclusions 
of archeologists respecting the great age of stone imple- 
ments found on the Atlantic slope are unreliable. Tte 
discussion following seemed to confirm this conclusion. 


.-.-The difference between a stamen and a petal in 
flowers is so slight that what should be stamens become 
petals, and hence we have what are known as double 
flowers. In most families some are known as being double. 
In orchids thie has been thought to be impossible, because 
the stamens are consolidated with the pistil and form the 
weil. known column in the orchid flower. Somehow Nature 
likes to show that nothing is impossible, and that the word 
**never’’ is not in her vocabulary. Certainly she has now 
produced a double orchid. Itis known as Odontoglossum 
Andersonii flore-pleno. All the flowers on the scape are 
not so produced, but only oue or two here and there; and it 
is said to be rather a case of fasciation, one, two or more 
buds being generated on the peduncle in the place of one. 
It would therefore seem that tho the florists have dared 
Nature to make a double orchid, and she seems to have 
successfully accepted the challenge, she had to go outside 
of her regular way of doing things in order to accomplish 
it. 


...-As a contribution to Forestry Science, Secretary 
Noble has withdrawn from sale three sections of land in 
Visalia, California district, on which is a fine forest of the 
mammoth tree of California—Sequoia gigantea. Some of 
these are of extra size even for mammoths. A few are re- 
ported forty feet round and four hundred feet high. Par- 
ties in California have questioned the Secretary’s right to 
refuse them the purchase; but he contends that tho only a 
statute ofthe United States can permanently withdraw 
lands, he has full power to decide when lands shall be sold. 
He has power, when he can show sufficient reason, to 
withhold any land, and he considers this scientific reason 
here sufficient. 
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.-»-Da& Huggins publishes the statement that he has 
found in the photographic spectrum of Sirius a new group 


_ of six lines in the extreme ultra violet. They seem to be 


an extension of the peculiar hydrogen spectrum which isso 
characteristic of this star and all the other stars of the 
same class, The wave-length of the highest line of the 
new band is about 3,200 on Angstrim’s scale. Of course it 
is quite beyond the reach of visual observations, and can 
be observed only photographically. 








School and College. 


Tut New School of Architecture, to be opened at the 
University of Pennsylvania in the fall, provides theo- 
retical, practical and artistic instruction as a foundation 
for professional work. Special attention will be given to 
practic:l work, it being the intention to give the student a 
knowledge of practical matters, important and nececsary 
to architects, but which is frequently difficult to acquire 
in an office. The faculty is composed of Dr. William Pep- 
per, Provost of the University and ex-officio president; Dr. 
Horace Jayne, Dean of the College; Mr. Theophilus P. 
Chandler, Jr., Director of the School; Mr. Thomas W. 
Richards, Professer of Architecture; and Mr. Charles E. 
Dana, Professor of Art. In addition to these gentlemen, 
who make the regular faculty, the school will have the ad- 
vice and assistance of a number of well-known architects 
in Philadelphia who will lecture on special architectural 
subjects. Thelecturers already secured include-Mr. Frank 
Furness, Mr. Wilson Eyre, Jr., Mr. Frank Miles Day, Mr. 
Joseph M. Wilson, Mr. Addison Hutton, Mr. John Stew- 
ardson, and Mr. Barr Forroe. In addition to the lectures to 
be given by these gentlemen, arrangements have been 
made to supplement them by lectures by contractors, 
builders, plumbers, etc. In the first year greater time is 
allotted to general studies than in the last three years, 
but the architectural work is continued from the begin- 
ning. Candidates for admission are required to pass an ex- 
amination in English, including grammar, composition, 
and the reading of certain standard books, in the history 
of the United States and a portion of ancient history and 
mathematics, arithmetic, algebra and plain geometry. In 
addition they must show ability to sketch some ordinary 
object in a satisfactory manner, and produce drawings in- 
dicating familiarity with the use of mathematical drawing 
instruments. In the first year instruction is provided in 
English, mathematics, chemistry and French. The work 
on drawing is begun with a thorough course in geometri- 
cal, isometrical and free-hand drawing, and exercises in 
simple architectural design. In the second year thestudies 
in English, French and matnematics are concluded, addi- 
tional time given to drawing and the technical studies in- 
creased by lectures and recitations in physics and applied 
chemistry, the latter being a course especially adapted to 
architectural work and dealing with the chemical and 
physical properties of materials, stones, bricks, mortars, 
cements, etc., while in physics special attention is given to 
electricity, light and acoustics. In the third year the vol- 
ume of technical studies is much increased. The work in 
physics is concluded with practical work in the physical 
laboratory and an extended course in engineering begun, 
including exercises in surveying. Like the chemistry of 
the second year this course bas been especially devised to 
meet the requirements of the architectural students. 
Further progress is made in drawing and water color and 
lectures on the history of architecture begun. The students 
have previously familiarized themselveswwith this portion 
of the subject by reading ‘‘Fergusson’s History of Archi- 
tecture’ during the first two years. In the fourth year 
courses in social science and geology are offered, engineer- 
ing, including sanitary engineering, completed, specifica- 
tions, contracts, estimates, etc., considered, and the history 
of architecture and ornament concluded. Throughout 
each year facilities are promised for practical work in the 
workshop, including demonstrations and exercises in car- 
pentering, construction, brick laying, plastering, tin work, 
etc., the object being to make students familiar with the 
physical properties of materials and tools. Weekly exer- 
ercises in modeling are also provided and visits made to 
technical establishments and buildings. 





....-Henry Wade Rogers, Esq., has been unanimously 
chosen President of the Northwestern University. He isa 
gentleman of less than forty years, a layman, an alumnus 
of Michigan University, for some years the dean ofits Law 
Department, and without other degrees than Master of 
Arts and Bachelor of Laws. He is represented as attract- 
ive in speech and general address, and is chosen largely 
on the hearty indorsement accorded by Chancellor Angell 
and Judge Cooley, the latter especially attributing to his 
executive management the recent rapid growth of the law 
school at Ann Arbor. He will enter his new field at the 
opening of the college year at Evanston this month. 


.... The Ohio Wesleyan University has secured subscrip- 
tions amounting to $65,000 for a new university building. 
The trustees have adopted plans for a structure which will 
cost, complete and furnished, about $90,000. The building 
will contain a chapel seating 1,400 upon the floor, but with 
galleries and other rooms enlarging its capacity to 2,500. 
The building will also contain eight or ten recitation 
rooms, rooms for study, administrative offices, etc. Ground 
has been broken, and the foundaticn of the new structure 
will be laid this fall. 


...-The Association of Coliegiate Alumne, embracing 
the graduates of such institutions as Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesley, etc., having established a European Fellowship 
to provide for the member to whom is assigued the 
means of pursuing study and travel abroad, has selected 
as its first recipient Miss Louisa HolmanRichardson, A.M., 
a graduate of Boston University, and Professor of Latin 
in Carleton College. Miss Richardson will pursue her 
studies in Cambridge, England. 
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..--Lassell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., has turned 
away this summer, for want of room, about as many as she 
has been able to take. One new teacher takes her place, 
Miss M, E. Tappan, in the department of English. Princi- 
pal Bragdon’s party for a trip round the world in eight 
months starts Oetober Ist. In his absence Miss C. J. Cham 
berlayne has charge. 








Persoualities 


Kine HuMBERT’s hair has become snow white, much 
to the distress of Queen Marguerite, who is most anxious 
that her husband should follow the example of his father 
and the fashion common among elderly Piedmontese offi- 
cers, and dye his hair. Her pleadings were, however, of 
no avail. Humbert’s is an honest nature, that does not 
love these subterfuges. Seeing petition was in vain, the 
Queen had recourse to strategem. She caused a quantity 
of fine hair dye to be sent from Paris and put in the King’s 
dressing-room, together with directions for its use, making, 
however, no allusion to the subject. The King, too, said 
nothing, tho he could not fail to see the pigments. Now 
the Queen has a large white poodle of which she is very 
fond. What was her horror, a few days later, to see her 
pet come running into her room with his snowy locks dyed 
the very deepest black hue. King Humbert had expended 
the dyes in changing the color of the poodle’s hair. From 
that day forth the subject of hair-dyeing was dropped be- 
tween the royal couple. 


....The present owner of Hougoumont is a Belgian Sen- 
ator, Count Vanderburch, who inherited it through his 
marriage with Miss Robiano, whose family possessed it 
when Waterloo waz fought. Count Vanderburch’s mother, 
Miss Lousada, was an Englishwoman; and her son, who 
was formerly a major in the Artillery, and one of the King’s 
orderly officers, takes the greatest interest in the half-ruined 
house which has come accidentally into his possession. He 
would very gladly co-operate in the scheme for the restora- 
tion of the chapel, or any other effort to raise a special me- 
morial to those who fell in the defense of Hougoumont 
He retains a large, and till now wholly unknown, collec- 
tion of blood-stained letters and other mementoes picked 
up within the precincts of the farm on the 19th of June, 1815. 


..--Admirers of Wilkie Collins will be interested in 
learning that a neat, unadorned marble cross has been 
erected over the novelisi’s remains in the northern part of 
Kensal Green Cemetery. On the base of the memorial, 
underneath the name and date of birth and decease, appear 
the words: ‘Author of The Woman in White and other 
Works of Fiction.’’? The grave is cnly separated by a few 
yards from Sydney Smith’s tomb, which, like that of Leigh 
Hunt, also situated in the north side of the grounds, gives 
evidence of faithful tending. On the monument of the 
latter the full name of the poet is inscribed—James Henry 
Leigh Hunt—with the unconventional and unique epitaph: 
“Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 


.... Like his mother, the German Emperor is an accom. 
plished artist; and this taste for painting is shared in a 
still more marked degree by his brother, Priace Henry. 
When the Emperor is neither organizing military surprises 
nor studying Russian, he dashes off sketcbes in oil with 
characteristic boldness, and during their visit to Norway 
both he and Prince Henry completed and signed two large 
landscapes, which adornm-the smoking-room of the Hohen- 
zollern. 


....Joseph Cook has just returned from a long lecture 
tour in the summer schools, extending as far west as Min- 
nesota, and is reported to have had great and brilliant audi- 
ences. Mr. Cook has had 3,000 miles of travelin the severest 
heat of summer and is now at Cliff Seat, Lake George, en- 
gaged in editorial work. He is under contract to give 
thirty lectures on the Pacific Coast in the early autumn. 


.... Mr. Gladstone’s tour in Octoberis likely to be consid- 
erably curtailed. He will not make any speeches whatever, 
except in Midlothian, where he is to address his constituents 
at Edinburgh, Midcalder and Dalkeith. Mr. Gladstone will 
stay with Lord and Lady Rosebery at Dalmeny about ten 
days, and on his way south is to pay a visit to Sir Andrew 
and Lady Clark at Dalquiharran Castle, Ayrshire. 


....Miss Frances Willard lives in Evanston, Ill, a sub- 
erb of Chicago, in a pretty house called “‘ Rest Cottage.” 
She is a woman who never has a dollar, and everything in 
and about the place is a gift. A short time ago her 
“‘snuggery,’’ where she writes and reads and dreams, was 
fitted up at an expense of $850, friends in the East, West 
and Northwest contributing the amount. 


...-Moncure D. Conway, who is at work on a lifeof Haw- 
thorne, says that Hawthorne originally heard the story of 
Evangeline related by an Acadian exile, and intended to 
weave it into a romance. But he incautiously told the 
substance of it to one Conolly, who imparted it to Longfel- 
low, with the information that the material had come from 
Hawthorne as a gift. 


...-Cavendish Bentick has discovered, stored away as 
lumber in a damp cellar adjacent to the cloisters of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, the Archbishop’s throne presented to 
the Cathedral by Archbishop Tenison. 


....-Baron Rothschild manages to devote a little time 
from his business to collecting postage stamps. He has 
speat a great deal of money on this hobby. | 


....-Mrs. De Maitro, the sister of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
is a vontributor to the London magazines and one of the 
wits of the Literary Ladies’ Dinner Club. 


....John G. Whittier has attended the small church of 
the Society of Friends in Amesbury, Mass., where he lives, 
for fifty years. 


...-Genoa is preparing for a Columbus anniversary cele- 
bration in 1892. 
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ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


In the Senate the Tariff bill was passed by a vote of 40 
to 29, Mr, Aldrich’sveciprocity being adopted by a vote of 
87 to 28....An amendment was also agreed to, by a vote of 
81 to 30 providing for the appointment of a commission, 
to be known as the Castoms Commission, with a perma- 
nent office in the city of Washington. The Commission is 
to be composed of five disinterested persons, to be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Commissioners are to continue 
in office six years, but any of them may be removed by the 
President for inefficiency or neglect of duty, or malfeasance 
in office. No more than three of them are to be appointed 
from the same political party. They are to have a salary 
of $7,000, with traveling expenses. They are to be pro- 
vided with a clerk, stenographer, and messenger, and such 
other clerical assistants as they may require. Their perma- 
nent office is to be in the city of Washington. Their duties 
are to be as follows: (1) To ascertain the price of commo- 
dities imported into the United States, (2) to ascertain the 
amount in quantity and value of suco importations, (3) to 
ascertain the amount of such commodities produced in the 
United States during the same time, (4) to ascertain 
whether in any and what instances the particular rates of 
customs duties have tended to increase or diminish pro- 
duction, (5) to ascertain in what particular existing duties 
operate injuriously or favorably, (6) to ascertain the effect 
of the customs duties on agricultural productions, (7) to 
ascertain the effect of such customs duties upon wages, (8) 
to ascertain their effect upon mining, manufacturing and 
other indastrial interests, (9) to compare selling price and 
cost of similar preductions in America and elsewhere, 
(10) to inquire into the industries of England and other 
countries affected by the tariff. The following bills were 
passed: 

Senate bill authorizing the restoration of the name of Thomas 
H. Carpenter, late captain Seveath United States Infantry, to 
the rolls of the army, and providing that he be placed on the list 
of retired officers. 

Senate bill referring to the Court of Claims the claim of Snow- 
don & Mason for further compensation in connection with the 
building of mouttors. 

Senate bill to restrain the use and sale of opium in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Territories. 

Senate bill authorizing the appointment af an assistant 
sword-master at the Military Academy. 

Senate bill giving consent to Congress to the construction of 
a bridge over the Duck River, in Humphreys County, Tennes- 





see. 
' Senate bill appropriating $5,000 for a public building at Ala- 
meda, Cal. 
Senate bill to subject to State taxation national bank notes 
and United States Treasury notes (the same as other money). 
House bill to limit tosix years the time within which suits 
shall be brought aga{nst accounting officers and their sureties 
(with an amendment). 





FOREIGN. 


...-The extension of the triple alliance treaty to May, 
1897, has been accepted by Emperor William, at the request 
of the Austrian Government. The draft of the revised 
treaty, prepared by Count Kalnoky, increases the guaran- 
tees of both Germany and Italy to support Austria in the 
event of a Russian invasion of the Balkans. The modifi- 
catiors of the treaty virtually confirm Austria’s possession 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The renewal of the treaty so 
long before its expiration is due to the insistance of Count 
Kalnoky, who feared that the [talianelections would crip- 
ple Signor Crispiand cause a change in Italy’s foreign 
policy. 


....The St. Petersburg Novoe Vremya says that Chan- 
cellor von Caprivi, in his recentinterview with M. dc Giers, 
the Russian Foreign Minister, made overtures in the direc- 
tion of a Russo-German commercial treaty. 


....Sixteen soldiers of the Seventy-eighth regiment of 
Prussia, have been sentenced to several years’ imprison- 
ment in a fortress for refusing to obey the orders of their 
captain. All the malcontents are socialists. 


...-All of the dock companies decided on a general lock- 
out until further notice. This caused much irritation. 


.... The military maneuvers in Volhynia, Russia, have 
been concluded. 








AN ADDRESS BY CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
ON THINGS ABROAD. 





MR. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW returned last week from 
Europe; and there are so many good points in bis address 
that we have thought it a favor to our readers to give them 
nearly the whole of his reply tc the greeting he received 
from the railroad men and other friends who went to meet 
him as he came from the “‘ Teutonic.’’ He said: 


My trip this time was not distinguished by meeting many more 
new and famous men, because [ have now been over so often in 
that search that I have nearly exhaused the list. I noted in 
some of the newspapers which came to me that in discussing 
my political chances they concluded that the meeting with 
crowned heads, with heirs to the throne, with prime ministers 
and the ruling powers on the other side, would be taken by the 
democracy of the United States as such a tribute paid monarcby 
and aristocracy as would forever shut off this inidvidual from 
any consideration by them. I want to state just here that in no 
movement of my life, and in no utterance that I made is the 
Presidency of the United States in my mind. [Loud and pro- 
longed cheers.}] When I actas president of the Central 
Road, I act as president of the Central Road, for the 
interests of that corporation, witbout any regard to what 
effect my action may have upon my political chances or oppor- 
tunities. [Loud cheers.] When I travel abroad, I travel for the 
purpose of seeing what I can; learning what I can, meeting all 
the distinguished people that [ can, without any regard to its 


once upon the other side a gentleman who thought he had an 
opportunity or a chance to be President of the United States, 
and in traveling that end was always in view. Whenever he 
saw anybody coming whom everybody else was using every ef- 
fort to know, he would skit around the corner for fear the 
Prince or Prime Minister would demand an introduction or force 
an acquaintance and it would ruin his chances for the Presi- 
dency. [Laughter.] When foreigners come over here, and come 
as they often do with letters to me, what they most want to see 
and be presented to is the President of the United States first, 
and Mr. Blaine next. [Cheers.] Then they want to know Sen- 
ator Sberman and Tom Reed, and all the leaders of the two 
parties, and to meet and study the men who govern this great 
country; and the man who goes abroad and does not, if he can, 
meet with the men who govern the countries which he visits, 
and does not, if he can, become acquainted with Lord Salisbury, 
who to-day is virtually the King of England, as "Gladstone 
was years ago; does not meet, if be can, with the Prince of 
Wales, who any morning may be King of Great Britain and Em- 
peror of India; does not meet, if he can, President Carnot, of the 
French Republic; does not meet, if he can, in the old time with 
Bismarck and now with the young Emperor who rules Ger- 
many, heisafool. [Laughter and cheers.] And if such a man 
should be elected President of the United States, he would con- 
tinue to be a fool [laughter], and his caution is a transparent 
intimation of his belief that his countrymen are fools. 

I met Mr. Gladstone—it was always a pleasure to meet with 
him, because his views on current questions are so much in ac- 
cord with the views on the same questions entertained by the 
people of the United States—I don’t mean his views on the 
tariff. -[Laugbter.] To show what is uppermost in his 
mind, [ said to him: “I recall with the greatest pleasure the 
long evening I had the opportunity of passing with you last 
year.” Said he: “That is not the conversation, sir, which is 
most interesting to me,but it is the one which I had with you four 
years ago, when you explained to me the unanimitv with which 
the citizens of the United States agreed with our idea of home 
rule for Ireland.” 

1 had the pleasure of meeting Lord Salisbury. Now he has 
probably more power in Great Britain than any Prime Minister 
has had in our time, because he represents the two things that 
appeal to the British mind. The firs, would not appeal to ours» 
but it does to theirs. One is that he is a descendant of Queen 
Elizabeth’s great Minister; and therefore they point with pride 
and say: ** Look at our old aristocracy. Blood don’t die out.” 
Then they like him because, having no opportunity apparently 
to reach his present place as the heir to the Marquisate of Salis- 
bury, he worked like anybody else, and worked hard, worked 
ably, as a journalist in London upon a very small compensa- 
tion. And then he is one of the best debaters in the British 
Parliament and has the courage of his convictions, whether 
they are right or wrong, and a party behind him that does ex- 
actly what he tells them to do, whether it is right or wrong. 
(Laughter.] 

I had the pleasure of meeting one other man, who invited me 
tolunch (and really, I regard that meeting as one of the most 
interesting features of this trip), a man whom all Americans 
look at with interest, and who, in my judgment, has overcome 
more difficulties in making a great career, than almost any one 
upon the other side. Iallude tothe eloquent Irish lawyer, Sir 
Charles Russell. Heisan Irishman. He is a Home Ruler of the 
most pronounced type; and it is safe to say that the social influ- 
ences of Great Britain, which count for so much, are almost 
unanimously against that sentiment. Heisa Catholic. To rise 
at the British bar is one of the most difficult things under the 
most favorable circumstances; but, tho he bas been handi- 
capped by all these difficulties, he stands to-day as near as a man 
can, the acknowledged head of the British bar in the line which 
he has seleeted for himself, and socially he is, like all Irishmen, 
a jolly good fellow. ([Cheers.] 

I also had the pleasure of meeting and being entertained by Sir 
William Harcourt, who is the most determined fighter and hard- 
est hitter in the House of Commons, as well as a very able law- 
yer. Heisone ofthe mostinteresting personages in England, 
because he has the full confidence of Mr. Gladstone, and when 
the Grand Old Man lets go will undoubtedly succeed him in the 
leadership of the Houseof Commons. This does not mean the 
leadership of the Liberal party, because that lies between Lord 
Rosebery and Earl Spencer. The present leader of the House of 
Commons is Mr. William H.Smith, who strikes one, as he looks 
down upon the debate from the galleries,as a well-meaning, 
mediocre man. He sits very hopeless and helpless when bad- 
gered by Gladstone, Harcourt, Morley, Labouchere and the Irish 
members. He seems a little like the leader when on his own 
side he is supported by Randolph Churchill or Balfour. One of 
the most brilliant men in Parliament saia to me: “I like dear 
ola Smith; but he always seems in making his propositions as 
leader to be saying over the counter: ‘If this article does not 
please you be kind enough to look through thestock.’” [Laugh- 
ter.J « . 

1 went up to Oberammergau;and if I had never seen anything 
else in Europe, and had been compelled to make the choice 
between Oberammergau and all the rest, I should bave selected 
Oberammergeau. Imagine a German village unchanged in 
hundreds of years, up in the Bavarian Tyrol, the valley small, 
but the mountsins rising thousands of feet on every side, hem- 
ming it in, except by the pass by which you enter. Shining 
upon the topmost peak is an enormous cross which has stood 
there and been renewed for centuries, indicating the intense 
religious spirit of the population. These people made a vow 
three hundred years agothat they would repeat the story of 
the Passion of Christ for the purpcse of impressing it upon the 
inhabitants of the Tyrol and the world, to be relieved from the 
plague. They rigidly believe in the performance, and they are 
profoundly imbued with the characters which they assume. 
While they are upon the stage no one can look at them and 
listen to them without being enormously impressed with the 
intense earnestness and profound conviction of everybody who 
participates. There are six hundred people who take part in 
this play, from little toddlers not over two years old up toold 
men of eighty and of ninety. It is all the more impressive 
because the shop is outside the theatre. The Munich photo- 
graph man, Munich's restaurant man, everrthing tbat you 
can imagine that surrounds a great show isto be seen in the 
streets. When you get inside the theater all the world is shut 
out, except the sky overhead, the mountains around, and the 
cross shining yonder; and when you know that behind the 
scenes these six hundred people are on their knees engaging in 
silent prayer that they may be so spiritualized with the pres- 
entation which they are about 10 make that it shall make the 
impress which their vow intended it should, you become in- 
spired with the whole spirit of the occasion. The outside world 
and its affairs are eliminated, and you stand in the presence 

and witness the events which constitute the one great tragedy, 

the one great revolution, to which we owe our civilization and 
allthat we are. You look at Christ as he is pictured there by 
the wood carver, Joseph Myer. I expected to be shocked, and 





effect upon Presidential probabilities, [Loud cheers.] I met 





through the eight hours of that presentation exactly the reasons 
for the commingling of the human and the divine, exactly why 
Almighty Power should have submitted to the degradation and 
the insults and the murder, as 1 did understand it after it had 
been presented in the unaffected simplicity and superb dignity 
of this simple Bavarian peasant. And the character of Judas, as 
it is brought out there upon the stage, gives you a better under- 
standing of Judas and an idea that we have rather misjudged him 
than otherwise. Yousee there a man who was the treasurer of 
the party. The bag wasempty. He could see no means of re- 
plenishing it. He saw agreat sacrifice of what might have been 
turned into money, the precious ointment. He made up hismind 
that the organization must be reduced to poverty and bankrupt- 
cy unless there was more business talent displayed. He felt thet 
some way or other he must recoup, and he saw no way to do it 
because everybody around him wasabsolutely careless of money. 
At that moment the tempter came in the shape of the people who 
had been driven out of the temple, and you see at once that the 
whole thing was a conspiracy for money. Christ had driven 
out of the temple the money changers, and the people who sold 
the things used for the sacrifice. He had broken up their busi- 
ness; they had paid for the privilege. If he continued to pre- 
vent them from selling, their trade would be gone, and 
the money lost to the treasury they paid for the privilege, 
and the merchants came to Judas and said: * This manisa fraud 
and you are kept in poverty.” Judas argues with himself, and 
says: “If he is what he claims to be, my betrayal wil! amount to 
nothing. He will undo it all. {[f he is not what he claims to be 
and is what these people say he is, I will have unmasked a fraud 
and have thirty pieces of silver in my pocket.” 

Another thing of interest in the representation was the char- 
acter of Pontius Pilate. I never clearly understood Pontius 
Pilate before, but as he is represented there bya peasant he 
is the Roman Governor. Yousee a man of culture and judicial 
mind, who means todo exactly what is right, but is weak. He 
examines Christ, and he finds what is, in his judgment, an in- 
nocent man andan enthusiast. His whole judicial understand- 
ing and right judgment were against doing anything with him 
except to release him. But on the one hand was the threat of 
the High Priest that he would be reported to the Emperor for 
promoting the fortunes of a man who claimed authority against 
theempire. That would get him in trouble with Cesar. On the 
other band, a riot is threatened which he may be unable to con- 
trol, and that will again get him into trouble with Cesar, and so 
he says: ** Well, it is all wrong to execute this man. I wash my 
hands of it, I throw the responsibility upon the people who are 
doing it; but Iam going te keep my place.” [Laughter.] 

There are more than 5,000,000 Pontius Pilates in the United 
States. [Applause.] And the next morning when I left, this 
incarnation of the Roman dignity which was so impressive, this 
a Bavarian peasant, put my trunk on the carriage, and 
pocketed a mark with supreme satisfaction. 

The Passion Play is constructed largely upon the old Greek 
model. The chorus announces the event that is to happen, and 
the reasons for it. Then comes the tableau with a singularly 
realistic scene from the Old Testament, which prefigures what 
is to happen inthe life of Christ. Immediately following the 
tableaux the play fulfills the prophecy. If presented in a thea- 
ter in New York with the ordinary accessories the play would 
be blasphemous and shocking. At Oberammergau, however, 
the characters and their surroundings make it the most solemn 
lesson in the realities of the Christian faith and promise that I 
have ever seen. The vast audience sits for hours spell-bound, 
without movement or whisper, except when shaken by convul- 
sive sobs or drawing @ long breath of relief at the close of an 
act. An aged clergyman who sat beside me was so overcome 
with emotion that he lost all control of himself. At the cruci- 
fixion, for the only time during the day, the sky was overcast, 
but at the transfiguration the clouds cleared, the setting sun 
shone over the mountain and illumined, by what seemed an al- 
most supernatural ray, the cross upon the opposite summit. The 
man or woman who had heard told and retold at his mother's 
knee the story of Christ, saw and felt its significance with a 
faith equal to that with which he had listened to it from those 
sacred lips. 

The only incident which inany way marred the harmonies 
of the scene wasan American kodak fiend, who snapped his 
machine, regardless of this world or the next. [Laughter.] 

We are apt to mislead ourselves by believing that great revo- 
lutions are taking place among the people over the sea likely 
soon to affect their governments. I fail toseeit. I found in Ka- 
varia that the whole population were wild with leve for their 
crazy King who bankrupted the country; that they were willing 
to be bankrupted over and over again for him and his family. 
The most curious thing [ saw was the change which has occurred 
in Germany with reference to Bismarck. Bismarck, three 

years ago, was the one great figure of all Europe, with more pow- 
er concentratedin his hands, with more ability for good or for 
evil than any human being iu the world possessed at that time. 
To-day there are few so poor as todo him reverence. He has 
dropped out of the German thought and out of the German 
imagination apparently. The reason seems to be just this, as 
expressed to me by all classes of Germans whom I met. “It is 
demonstrated that we can get along without Bismarck.” It is 
a touch of humannature. But at the front with his irrepressi- 
ble energy, with his enormous activity, which scares to death all 
the other crowned heads in Europe, and nearly kills them when 
he comesinto their neighborhood, or they into his, is this young 
Emperor, who captures the imagination of the country, appeals 
on the one side to labor, andsays: “I intend todo for you what 
bas never been done before, to give you recognition,” andon the 
other side appeals to the German idea of autonomy, and says he 
will keep the army so strong that no province will be lost, no 
acre gone, no Germaninjured. He stands there at present as a 
sortof glorified Frederick the Great, receiving homage, admira- 
tion and power that no Emperor possesses or bas possessed, in 
Europe in a very long while. 

One other thing is attractive. Itisan incident which relates 
to our own business of transportation. This magnificent inter- 
nal commerce which we Lave is based upon the free communica- 
tion of our railways everywhere and their interchange. It is 
based upon the fact that weconnect so intimately, and that our 
systems are so perfect. TheContinent of Europe and the Island 
of Great Britain, if brought together commercially by similar 
energy and enterprise as that which characterizes the railways 
of the United States, would have ten times tne prosperity which 
is now possible to them under any circumstances. I will illus- 
trate this byone thing. When 1 was at Verona I went into the 

market-place, and I found there beautiful peaches, selling at 
five fortwo cents. Twenty days before I had been in London, 
and a peach worth eating could not be had at less than twenty- 
five cents, and London and Verona are only 600 miles apart. The 
trouble is cost and facilities of transportation. Upon this table 
you have fruit trom California, 3,000 miles away. It isan object 
lesson that telis the whole story between the enterpriseand in- 
telligence with which the American railway system is managed, 
and the ignorange with which the Governmental system of Eu- 





yet I do not think I ever thoroughly understood until I sat 


rope is managed. 
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MAINE’S HEARTY RESPONSE. 


WHEN Speaker Reed went to Maine, a few days before 
the recent election, it was probably with no little anxiety 
concerning the size of the majority he was to have in 
the first district. Certainly he acted the part of the pru- 
dent man, and, while hoping for the best, made prepa- 
rations as tho the worst were to be expected. He him- 
self made a number of rousing speeches in his district, 
and he was accompanied by some of the strongest men 
in the counsels of the party. Messrs. McKinley, Mason, 
and Henry Cabot Lodge, and General Henderson, all 
members of the House, took part in the brief campaign, 
and ably presented Mr. Reed’s claims to a large ma- 
jority. The result was a surprise to everybody, Mr, Reed 
himself included. Instead of a plurality of ten or twelve 
hundred, which was the most that the Democrats would 
concede to him beforehand, he had nearly 4,800, more 
than twice as large as that of 1888, the Presidential year. 

The explanation of this signal triumph is easy to find. 
As Speaker of the House and as the real legislative lead- 
er of the Republican Party, Mr, Reed has been charged 
with a responsibility second to that of no other leader 
before him, He himself, in his speech at Portland, ad- 
murably described the situation at Washington when 
Congress met and organized. A minority, a very pow- 
erful one, were determined that no legislation should be 
adopted of which they disapproved. ‘‘ The Democrat- 
ic ~Party” he said, ‘‘wants no legislation; it is not 
charged with the progress of the world. All the 
Southern men who control the party want is to be 
let alone.” Im order to overcome this policy of 
obstruction and accomplish the work which the Re- 
publican Party was pledged to do, it was necessary to 
bave a new set of rules; but before this new set of rules 
could be obtained, it was necessary that the House should 
temporarily proceed under a general parliamentary law. 
But how could the House proceed with business in the 
face of the obstructive tactics of the opposition? It 
was in answer to this question that Mr. Reed performed 
the part of a hero ard boldly trampled upon the prec- 
edent which usage had established and custom had 
honored, introducing in its stead the principle of com- 
mon sense. Having chosen to take this responsibility 
he had the firmness to carry it successfully to the end. 
No amount of public abuse could make him swerve for 
a moment from the policy he had adopted. While his 
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own party trembled for him for a time, and while the 
flood-gates of abuse were opened on him for his alleged 
tyranny, he held sublimely to his purpose; and in 
public opinion he has been constantly growing stronger 
and stronger. 

His great triumph in Maine is an indubitable evi- 
dence that the masses of the people very strongly ap- 
prove his course. The rejoicing over the result is by 
no means confined to his own district or State. The 
whole country is gratified at this the signal mark of 
the favor of Mr. Reed’s constituency, and joins in the 
applause with which his name is greeted. This hearty 
approval is given not only because of his course in over- 
coming obstructive tactics, but because he has been a 
tower of strength behind the Tariff bill, behind the 
Anti-Lottery bill, and particularly behind the Lodge 
National Elections bill, which is stigmatized by its 
enemies as the Force bili. The people of the First dis- 
trict of Maine have in effect sent in a vote of thanks 
to the House of Representatives for having passed this 
bill, and a letter of urgency to the Senate to take it up 
at an early day, if not in this session then in the next 
session, and force it to a passage. 

Mr. Reed is for the moment the man from Maine. He 
stands in the popular eye as a leader of great courage, 
firmness, manliness and sagacity; he is the right man in 
the right place, and is serving his party and the country 
loyally. 

But the victory in Maine was not confined to Mr. 
Reed’s district. All the Congressmen were elected by 
large majorities save one, Mr. Milliken; and it is a credit 
to the people of his district that his vote was cut down 
by several hundred. There appears to be very little 
doubt that he appeared at one of the chief meetings in 
his district so intoxicated that he was not able to make 
the address expected of him, This was not only to his 
own discredit; but it was an insult to his constituents, 
who are strong supporters of Prohibition. There would 
have been little or no regret if he had been defeated. 

The majority for the State ticket was also unusually 
large, reaching 18,000 or more, or fully one-half larger 
than it was in 1886. The politicians agree in attributing 
it to the fact that, as usual, the Democratic Party took a 
position against Prohibition and in favor of license. 
Governor Burleigh says the result is, “‘ first of all, a vig- 
orous indorsement of Prohibition”; and Chairman Man- 
ley, of the Republican State Committee, says “ it is to 
be attributed to the position of the Democratic Party on 
the liquor question.” Next to the liquor question as 
moving causes in the election were the Tariff, the steam- 
ship subsidy question and the National Elections bill. 
It is very gratifying to have so strong an approval of 
these great questions of Republican policy. ‘‘Dirigo” is 
the motto of Maine. As the old Pine Tree State has 
been accustomed to lead the Republican hosts in the 
past, we trust that it bas again but indicated the way 
for all Republican States to follow in November. ° 


— 
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THE SILVER LAW’S EFFECT ON MISSIONS. 








STRANGE as it may seem, the Silver law does seriously 
affect Christian missions. We all know what it has 
done for the silver barons. It has made a fine market 
for their ore, and lined their pockets, not with their own 
coin, but with good, merchantable money, stamped with 
the seal of the United States Treasury. It has raised the 
price of silver, and therefore accomplished the purpose 
for which it was forced through the two Houses at 
Washington. It has enriched mine-owners; has it 
blessed anybody else? We will wait to see. Meantime, 
it is having a disastrous effect on the missionary socie- 
ties which make large expenditures in foreign lands. 
By raising the price of silver, it has so advanced the 
rates of exchange for all those countries which have a 
silver standard that a large percentage of every dollar 
transmitted to the various fields is lost in discount. 

‘The dealings of the societies, it should be explained, 
with Mexico, Brazil and other American countries, with 
India, China, Japan, Syria, Persia and other Asiatic 
fields, are all conducted on the silver basis. In making 
appropriations for the year the societies make them on 
the basis of an exchange rate, averaged on the rates of 
the previous years. While this rate differs in different 
countries, it has averaged less, the Treasurer of the 
Presbyterian Board, Mr. Dulles, informs us, ‘‘ than 80 
cents tothe dollar for all countries.” 

Now for the effect of the Silver bill on exchange. Mr. 
Dulles writes us: 

I find by reference to my records that on April 9th our 
bills soldin China at 77% (this is discount on the Mexican 
silver dollar); on April 2ist it had risen to 79%; May 28th 
to 82%; July 15th to 8614; July 28th to 88.03, which is the last 
date at which I had advices of actual sales; or a rise of 15 
percent, This will serve as an example. In fact our esti- 
mates were made below 77, the first price above given; but 
assuming the variation as above, it means that when we 
contract to pay a native helper or incur any other form of 
expense fora given number of Mexican Silver dollars, 
we must now in order to meet our accounts, add 15 per cent 
to our disbursements of American gold. This is not a sim- 
ple illustration, but the statement of an actual) fact. 


. The rise in India is somewhat less. On April 15th 


£500 yielded 6,882 rupees; on May 14th 6,357; on July 
21st, 6,140. The last advices, says Mr. Dulles, show that 
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the rate is still rising. Withal the market is so uncer- 
tain that 60-day bills cannot be sold at all. 

The rates in Mexico are higher, even, than in China 
and India, varying from fifteen to twenty per cent. 

What is true of the Presbyterian Board is also true of 
the American Board, and other societies. A note to us 
from one of the secretaries of the American Board says 
its expenditures are affected “not only in India and 
China, but in Japan and Mexico as well, fields in which 
fully one-half of our totalexpendituresare made.” The 
Western Christian Advocate says a ‘‘ special appropri- 
ation of about $20,000 to meet the increased cost of ex- 
change ” in India will have to be made by the Methodist 
Missionary Society at its meeting in November. The 
cost of the Silver bill to the Society will be, the Ad. 
vocate estimates, fully $40,000. 

The outlook is a serious one for all the societies. A 
large increase in the incomes of the societies will be 
necessary to pay the same bills as in former years. Says 
Mr. Dulles, speaking for the Presbyterian Board: 

It is early to calculate the effects of a change of fifteen 
to twenty per cent. upon appropriations of $900,000. With- 
out entering into the merits of the silver question or ven- 
turing prophecies as to the results, it certainly is unlikely 
that silver will fall much below its present value, and 
those who are considering the obligations of the Church to 
foreign work must bear in mind the unavoidable demand 
upon them this year, and indeed in subsequent years on 
account of the special change in the rise of silver. 

Upon the churches the burden must fall. It will not 
doto cut down former appropriations by fifteen or twenty 
per cent.; therefore, it will be necessary fur them to in- 
crease their contributions by that amount. If last year 
a society appropriated $500,000, it must appropriate this 
year, to keep up its work, $575,000 or $600,000. 

What a pity the extra percentage cannot be assessed 
on the silver barons! 


ip 





THE LITTLE SWISS WAR. 


A REVOLUTIONARY outbreak in Switzerland is some- 
thing perfectly astonishing. Of course it can amount to 
nothing permanent, and the present outbreak is purely 
local and will be soon suppressed. Indeed, it seems likely 
that it can be called nothing more than a mere popular 
demonstration. 

Ticino is the most southerly and the most Italian of 
all the cantons of Switzerland. The Italian language is 
spoken, and the population is very much affected by 
Italian prejudices and politics, Many of the hot bloods 
among the Garibaldian revolutionists settled in Ticino; 
while later the Roman clericals have found in this hos- 
pitable Swiss cantom an asylum where they have more 
liberty to express themselves than they could have 
found in Italy. The result has been a bitter partisan 
conflict between the extreme Liberals and the Conser- 
vatives. The Liberals had control of the canton up to 


1873, when the question came up of a revision of the- 


Federal Constitution. The Conservatives carried the day, 
and from that time to this have held the power. It has 
been constantly charged that they hold it by fraud, that 
they are a minority of the electors, but that they always 
succeed in counting themselves in. Last year at the 
election there was some disturbance, and the Federal 
Executive had to intervene. This year, as we under- 
stand it from imperfect reports that have come to us, 
the Treasurer proved a defaulter, and this stirred 
up the Liberals to demand what they believed 
were the rights that had been denied them by fraud. 
At the same time a difference arose between the two 
parties as to whether certain cantonal legislation should 
go to the referendum. The referendum is a peculiar 
Swiss institution adopted in all the cantons but one, and 
recognized in the Federal Constitution, hy which all laws 
may or must be submitted to the approval of the popu- 
lar vote. Any law passing the Federal Gongress must be 
submitted to popular vote if eight cantons or thirty 
thousand voters ask it. Similar provisions apply in the 
several cantons. Now it is asserted that the Conserva- 
tive government of Ticino has refused to submit the 
laws passed by the General Council of the canton to the 
referendum. Believing themselves aggrieved and un- 
able to secure justice, the Liberals, by violence, over- 
threw the local government, appointed a provisional 
government and took possession of all the affairs of the 
canton, appointing an election for this week. Mean- 
while the Conservatives who were driven from power 
applied to the Federal Council, and Colonel Kunzli was 
sent as Federal commissioner to restore order. He does 
not seem to have restored the Conservative government, 
but he has secured the resignation of the provisional 
government and appointed a new provisional govern- 
ment of five members, two from each party, with him- 
self at the head of it, to maintain order. His proclama- 
tion is well received. But there is not a little danger 
of further violence as the Conservatives are arming and 
are warlike. 

We presume the whole affair will be over in a very 
few days. It can hardly be otherwise, however, than 
that the Liberals, who appear to be in the majority, will 
practically secure what they want; and an election held 
under Federal control will be honestly held, and the 
Liberals will probably obtain the power which they have 
vainly sought to secure for seventeen years. 

There is no more stable Government on the continent 
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of Europe than that of Switzerland. It is a thoroughly 
popular government, and there is little occasion to over- 
throw by violence the authority of a majority. The pe- 
culiar character of the population of Ticino accounts for 
what has so much surprised the world, and what was at 
first represented as a dangerous revolution in Switzer- 
land. 


JESUS SLEEPING. 


THERE is in the Gospel narrative but one instance, in 
which Jesus is spoken of as sleeping. We have no 
doubt that, being aman, and, as such, subject to the 
usual laws of our common humanity, he often slept and 
woke, and that sleep with him was just what it is with 
othermen. His divinity did not supersede this necessity, 
or make the sleep any the less real. Like all other 
men, he needed sleep for physical recuperation; and 
yet, with a single exception, no mention is made of the 
fact that he ever slept. 

This exception is very remarkable in the vircumstances 
which are grouped around it. The reader will find the-e 
circumstances detailed in Matt. viii, 18-27, Mark iv, 35- 
41, and Luke viii, 22-25. Putting these several narra- 
tives together, we have the following facts: 

Jesus, after a duy of intense and severe labor either 
in or near Capernaum, which was situated on the north- 
western shore of the Lake of Galilee, determined to 
leave the place, and, by a boat crossing the lake, to “ go 
over unto the other side of the lake”; and he accord- 
ingly “‘ gave commandment ” to his disciples ‘‘ to depart 
unto the other side.” There ‘‘were also with him other 
little ships” that passed over at the sametime. These 
“ships” were undoubtedly common fishing boats, that 
were propelled by wind and sails. We are told that very 
soon, ** there arose a great tempest in the sea,” or lake, 
‘¢jnsomuch that the ship,” or boat in which were Jesus 
and his disciples, ‘‘was covered with the waves.” Mark 
says that ** there arose a great storm of wind, and the 
waves beat into the ship, so that it was now full.” Luke 
says that “‘ there came down a storm of wind on the 
lake, and they were filled with water, and were in 
j e opardy.” 

Where was Jesus and what was he doing in the midst 
of this storm and seeming peril? Luke says that “as 
they sailed, he fell asleep.” Matthew simply says that 
‘he was asleep.” Mark is more definite in saying that 
‘‘he was in the hinder part of the ship, asleep on a pil- 
low,” or cushion. It was in the early evening when 
they started to cross the lake; and these statements, 
taken together, suggest that Jesus, being wearied with 
the severe toil of the day, laid himself down on a cushion 
belonging to the boat, for the purpose of rest and repose, 
and that he there “ fell asleep.” He needed the rest, 
and sleep naturally came to him, and he continued to 
sleep, notwithstanding ‘‘the raging of the water” and 
the roaring of the wind. The storm did not wake him. 
This is the scene presented by the narrative at this stage. 

The disciples, becoming alarmed, and greatly fearing 
for their safety, ‘‘came” to Jesus, and ‘‘awoke him, 
saying, Master, Master, we perish.” They also said: 
“‘Lord, save us; we perish.” This clearly shows that 
these disciples had the idea that relief from their im- 
pending peril might in some way come from him. They 
betook themselves to him for this purpose. They did 
what sailors have often done in a storm at sea—they 
prayed for help. 

Jesus, awaking from his sleep, gently rebuked his dis- 
ciples for their unnecessary fears, and said to them: 
‘‘Why are ye so fearful, O ye of little faith? How is it 
that ye have no faith?’ Matthew tells us that he then 
“rebuked the winds and the sea,” and that immediately 
“there was a great calm.” Mark is more specific in his 
recital, and says that Jesus said unto the sea: ‘“‘Peace, 
be still.” He also adds that “the wind ceased, and there 
was a great calm.” Luke tells us that the wind and 
“the raging of the water ceased, and there was a 
calm.” Here then, according to these statements, was 
a miracle of power at the simple command of Jesus, 
who, asa man, had slept in the midat of the storm, and 
who, being awakened by his excited and trembling dis- 
ciples, at once hushed that storm to repose. Itis not 
surprising that these disciples greatly ‘‘marveled,” and 
“said one to another, What manner of man is this, that 
even the wind and the sea obey him?” 

The contrast between Jesus sleeping as a man in the 
hinder part of that ship and by his disciples being awa- 
kened from that sleep, and Jesus, when awake, saying 
to the wind and the sea ‘‘ Peace, be stili!” and instantly 
putting an end to that storm and producing “‘a great 
calm,” is one of the most amazing things that ever oc- 
curred; and yet this is just the contrast which, with its 
details, Matthew, Mark and Luke, who are three inde- 
pendent historians of the same events, present to us in 
the miracle of stilling the tempest. It took no more 
power to work that miracle than it did to heal the sick, 
to cast out devils, and raise the dead;*yet the miracle, 
in the theater of its action, had a mugnificence and 
impressiveness peculiar to itself. It was wrought in the 
bosom of unconscious Nature, and instantly bent its 
rigid and inelastic laws into absolute obedience to the 
will of Jesus. The power that was then and there exer- 
cised through the man who, as a man, had just been 
sleeping, cannot be less than divine power. He spoke 
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to Nature as if he were the God of that Nature; and as 
if its laws were simply the appointments of his will. 

And this is the Jesus, reeder, who through his whole 
ministry preached himself, and whom his Apostles 
afterward preached, as the great Teacher and Saviour of 
mankind. He wrought miracles by the hundreds, and 
probably by the thousands, in the days of his flesh, He 
could, as a man, sleep in a storm, and, us divine, he 
could equally say to that storm, ‘Peace, ke still.” 
Nicodemus was right when he said to him: ‘ Rabbi, 
we know that thou art a teacher come from God, for no 
man can do these miracles that thou doest, except God 
be with him.” (John iii, 2.) There is nothing which 
map needs to have done for him, which Jesus cannot do. 
His miraclesare an absolute demonstration of his power, 
and conclusive proof of his competency to all human 
wants. Confidence in him cannot by any possibility be 
misplaced. The Jesus who hushed the tempest on the 
lake of Galilee, can hush all the tempests of the soul, 
dispel all its fears, and deliver it.*‘ from the wrath to 
come.” What he said of himself, and what the Apos- 
tles saidof him, make him an Almighty Saviour. Let 
us learn the sweet and soul-com orting lesson of trust- 
ing him for time and eternity. Tnis will give that re- 
pose of thought which every man needs. 


ip 


THE SENATE AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF 
B 





THE Tariff bill has finally accomplished the circuit of 
the two Houses, and the amendments it received in its 
passage through the Senate have become the subject of 
conference action. The vote in the Senate on the final 
passage was a strict party vote—40 to 29—no Republi- 
cans voting against it and no Democrats voting for it. 
The fact that at the last all Republican Senators were 
united in support of the bill, as nearly all Republicans 
Representatives had been in the House, should be a 
source of great satisfaction to the party. The course of 
some of the Representatives and Senators when the 
measure was under discussion seemed to forebode evil; 
but, happily, the final outcome is unity in the fulfill- 
ment of the pledge given in the National Platform of 
1888. This Congress was elected to revise the Tariff, 
and it has done so. 

The Senate amendments are quite numerous, and some 
of them very important, those for example in the sugar 
schedule. While raw sugar is left on the free list, the 
lower grades of refined sugars which the House desired 
to admit free are made dutiable by the Senate to the ex- 
tent of three-tenths of a centa pound. The explanation 
given of this change by Senator Aldrich shows some 
very plausible reasons in favor of it. It is not in the 
interests of the sugar trust, but of the refinersand grow- 
ers in this country; for under the export bounties paid by 
European governments, foreign producera would be en- 
abled to put on our market large quantities of the lower 
grade of refined beet sugar, thus discouraging our own 
cane, beet and sorgbum producers.. The House will 
give, through its Conference Committee, a careful consia- 
eration of this amendment, and of that providing for 
Reciprocity, the most important of all the 464 amend- 
ments made by the Senate. 

The Reciprocity amendment adopted was not that 
of Senator Hale nor that of Senator Sherman, but that 
reported by Senator Aldrich for the Finance Committee. 
It empowersthe President, on and after July 1st, 1891, 
whenever he shall be satisfied that any country, from 
which sugar, molasses, coffee, tea and hides are received 
free of duty, imposes duties on agricultural or 
other products of the United States, which are 
‘* reciprocally unequal and unreasonable,” to suspend by 
proclamation the provisions of the bill respecting the 
free importaton of sugar, coffee, tea, etc. The amend- 
ment provides the rates of duty which shall be collected 
on such articles during the period of -suspension, which 
may be terminated and renewed, according to the action 
of the governments concerned. 

What action the House will be disposed to take on this 
amendment cannot safely be predicted. Some reports 
say there is a strong feeling among the Republican Rep- 
resentatives, against it; but unquestionably the idea has 
been gaining ground in the past few weeks, and the poll 
taken by the Philadelphia Press of 189 members of the 
House shows that 106, of whom 77 are Republicans, favor 
the idea in some sbape. 

It is very desirable that the conference work shall be 
done quickly, so that the bill may go to the President. 
The large list of absentees from the House causes delay 
in this and other business, for which delay severe cen- 
sure is merited, For several days last week the House 
could do nothing because so many members absented 
themselves. Tne public is becoming impatient, and the 
delinquents hud better return speedily to their duty. 


” 
a 





WE have not made ourselves at all understood if it 
has seemed to others, as to one of our most esteemed sub 
scribers, that we objected to calling the Church of Rome 
by its fall and proper designation Roman Catholic. Not 
at all. We only explained that we cannot go to the 
formality every time of saying Roman Catholic, any more 
than Protestant Episcopal, or Methodist Episcopal, and 
that we think it a proper thing to reduce these twwo-word 
names to the single word used in general conversation. 
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Editorial Notes. 


THEY are interesting articles, and valuable, which THE 
INDEPENDENT presents to its readers this week. Bishop 
Hurst writes from fair old Tiibingen; Susan Coolidge 
describes a London institution worthy of the kind heart 
and active brain of Walter Besant; Dr. Norman Fox gives 
a fresh view of the condition of the Apostolic Church; Pro- 
fessor Grosvenor describes his interviews with the Prince 
and Prime Minister of Bulgaria; Dr. Wayland gives an 
account of the meeting of the Sccial Science Association; 
Professor Wright sets the Civil Wars of Science against 
those of Religion; Professor Loomis gives us a glimpse of 
St. Helena; the Countess von Krockow fills a letter with 
bright German happenings; and Mr. Ward describes the 
new acquisitions of the Natioval Gallery in London. The 
poems are by the Eoglish writer, William Sharp, Helen 
Gray Cone, Clinton Scollard and F. D. Sherman; and the 
stories by W. Clark Russell, the famous Eaglish author of 
naval stories, A. L. Nevins and C. G. D. Roberts. Besides 
these contributions, we call attention to some unusual 
features of this issue, one of which is the collected verdict 
of the country on the foul book which the Postmaster- 
General has expelled from the mails; and the other the 
delightful and instructive address of Mr. Chauncey Depew 
in reply to the welcome accorded him on his return from 
Europe. 





THERE are times to ke-p still and there are times to 
speak. It is of no use to be silent now about that dirty 
“Kreutzer Sonata” book, out of any fear that the thing 
will be advertised. 1t already is advertised, and foul- 
minded people will buy it and read it, if they can get it. 
The only question now is, whether the parents of families 
and the parents of the State will do their duty in keeping 
such stuff out of the hands of those whom it is their busi- 
ness to protect. We do most heartily thank the Postmas- 
ter General, or, rather, his assistant, who acted without 
his knowledge, but with his subsequent approval, for ex- 
cluding this book from the mails. Two Departments have 
joined in this work, the Attorney General’s aod the Post- 
master-General’s, and to Mr. Tyner, Mr. Hazen and Mr. 
Wanamaker, we offer our sincere thanks. We do not care 
now to express our reasons more fully, nor to summarize 
the book further than we did when we first received it, or 
than is done this week more fully in our * Literary” col- 
umns. We have there gathered the verdict of the country, 
through its secular press, and it is vigorous and conclusive. 
Weare heartily glad that we bave in THE INDEPENDENT 
now for a long while so clearly uttered our voice against 
the whole tone of the Tolstoi literature; but we had no 
expectation that it could ever reacn so low a depth. 


Asthe time for the annual meeting of the American 
Board approaches, its friends will be interested to kuow 
that it will have an encouraging report to make of the 
year’s operations. Since the last meeting of the Buard, in 
this city, the Prudential Committee has appointed sixty- 
four new missionaries, of whom twenty-two were men, 
representing all the Congregational Theological Semiua- 
ries, excepting Bangor, in the East, and Oakland, in the 
West. The appointments exceed in number those of any 
one year since 1837. The reports from the several missions 
show a year of quite the usual prosperity. There huve 
been large additions to the churches, a great increase in 
the numberof pupils in the mission schools, and opportu- 
nities well-nigh boundless open before the missions on all 
sides. Tne gain in receipts—we do not know the exact 
figures—is encouraging. In the item of donations the 1n- 
crease is certuinly above $20,000 and in legacies nearly 
$50,000. It is to be hoped that there will be a large attend- 
ance at the annual meeting in Minneapulis in October, and 
that the proceedings will be attended with harmony and 
unity of feeling. 





WE are very glad to know that the letters which we ob- 
tained from missionaries and publisned in our number for 
August 7th have been very helpful. We have bad many 
assurances of this, but venture to quote but one, that of 
the Missionary Herald, as follows: 


“Tae INDEPENDENT has often justified its right to its name, 

and it does so conspicuously 1n its issue of August 7th, in which 
it prints letters from thirty missionaries of the American Board 
inreply to inquires the editors nad sent to those missionaries 
without the knowledge ot the Board's officiais. The inquiries 
related to the opporrunities and needs which were specially to 
be noted in the severai nelas. Would that those replies could 
be read by every Christian in the land! Similar communica- 
tions nave been printed in the Missionary Heraid so oiten and se 
long that doubtless they have to many a perfunctory air. Toney 
may be thought to bea part of the machinery for carrying on 
the missionary Board. We trust that these voices from the 
missionary staticns coming through another channel will be 
heard and heeded. The needs are multitudinous and impera- 
tive,and theyare presented with great power and pathos. THE 
INDEPENDENT well says that ‘tothe friends of the Amerivan 
Board they must be irresistible.’ ”’ 
In this connection we beg to direct attention to a letter 
printed in another column received since the otner letters 
were published. It is from Mr. Sanders of the West Cen- 
tral African Mission of the Aa.erican Board, and makes 
one feel the keenest regret that the means are not at hand 
to do what sadly needs so to be done. 


THE Maine Congregationalists held a Convention lately 
in Bridgton. Now the Congregational cburch in Bridgton 
has a peculiar cusiom of using water instead of wine in 
celebrating the-Lord's Supper; and when the time came 





We raise our objection only to the word Romish. 





for the Convention to celebrate the ordinance the church 
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provided for it in their own customary way,and water was 
served to the members in place of wine. This occurrence, 
or this vagary, has started some little discussion in that 
corner of our Union, and the conference and the church 
have been taken pretty seriously to task. It may be a mat- 
ter of importance tosettle what the word “ this’’ means in 
the command, “ This do in remembrance of Me.’’ But it is 
vastly more important to kuow whether those who partook 
of the Supper ate and drank in remembrance of Christ 
than whether they ate and drank the right things. This 
Bridgton case remipds us of a very curious litile bit of 
theological history. Pres. A. H. Strong, of Rochester Uni- 
versity (Baptist), published four years ago a thick volume 
of “Systematic Theology.’’ In his treatment of the Sacra- 
ments he spoke of wine as being the proper species for the 
cup; but, he added, when this cannot be had, *‘cider, milk, 
or even water’? may be used. Dr. Hovey, of Newton, 
wrote a review of the volume, in which he spoke of the 
treatment of the Sacraments as being thoroughly satiafac- 
tory to Baptists. Butthe sharp-eyed Prof. W. C. Wilkin- 
son discovered this paragraph, which had slipped the eye 
of Professor Hovey, and wrote an article for the Chicago 
Standard, in which he attacked this doctrine as being in- 
consistent with that Baptist view of “‘ obedience,’’ of which 
he is so stout a defender. His attention having thus been 
called to the matter, Professor Hovey withdrew his unqual- 
ified approval; and it would seem as if Dr. Strong were him- 
self persuaded to revise his views, or, at least, not to express 
them, forin the new and revised edition of last year this 
passage has been omitted; we presume out of deference to 
the views of weaker brethren. 


In an article in The Century Magazine for September, 
written by Professor Shields and approved by Bishop Pot- 
ter, isthe following paragraph: 

“The situation of the Christian denominations in modern 
society is not unlikethat of a wrangling army amid invading 
foes, It is no petty quarr~i before the onset, but a bitter feudin 
mid-battle. The contending factions have become so absorbed 
that they do noteven see the hosts mustering around them and 
the ranks closingin uponthem. Worst of all, they have neither 
organization nor leadership in their hour ot peril.” 

It is worth while to consider how far this is true. Of course 
it is not true as between Protestant denominations. The 
Presbyterians have no such “bitter feud”’ with the Con- 
gregationalists, nor the Methodists with the Baptists. In- 
deed,there is a kindly sympathy generally existing between 
the bodies, and an honest rivalry to see which will do the 
most fur the general cause. The most that can be said is 
that some members of certain denominations, not the 
largest, are denying the rights of the officers in the other 
bodies to hold a commission in the army. But that is of 
small account. The Professor and the Bishop must refer 


to the difference between Protestants and Roman Catho- | 


lics, and that there isa great deal of such conflict and feud 
cannot be denied. Here we see rival bishops and rival 
churches, and non-intercourse and disfellowship. Thisis 
sad enough, in viewof ‘‘the hosts mustering around them,” 
but even so these hosts are losing ground all the time. 


ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN, being interviewed by a Herald 
reporter in regard to the case of Dr. Burtsell, last week, 
said: 

“ He has not been silenced at all.anisuch a thing wasnever 
contemplated. There were no grounds forit. There never was 
athought of suchathing. Dr. Burtsell was transferred from 
the Church of the Epiphany tothe Parish of St. Mary at Ren- 
dout. He objected to going, and came to me personally and 
stated his objection to leaving the parish of the Epiphany. I 
insisted upon it, and Dr. Burtse]! said he would have to appeal. 
I said, ‘ Very well, then appeal; but under the canon laws af- 
fecting the United States you are not entitled to appeal, but go 
aheaa. It is not right to appeal from my decision, but do so if 
you wish.’ My opinion was sustained. He can goto Rondout 
to-morrow if he wantsto. He has the key of the situation in his 
own hands. That matter is now out of my hands, and the whole 
thing lies entirely with himself. The Holy See has imposed cer- 
tain conditions. As soon as he complies with them he can go 
right to Rondout.” 

As to these conditions, the Archbishop said: 

“That is too delicate a question to ask. He krows [them]. 

He is in good stending. He bas not been silenced; bis faculties 
are unimpaired; and he cansay Mass and hear confessions.” 
Dr. Burtsell, according to this statement, is in full posses- 
sion of all his official powers as a Catholic clergyman, 
and has only to obey the authorities of his own Church, 
in order to go on in the discharge of his duties as such. 
It seems to us that he has been dealt with rather severely; 
yet he has no alternative but tu obey or take the conse- 
quences, 


WE have not thought it worth while to argue against 
Dr. Howard Crosby’s notion about public schools which 
he expressed in THE INDEPENDENT in the following words: 

“* Normal Schools and State Colleges should be extinguished. 
The State has no right to furnish any citizen gratis, with the 
instructions and remunerative advantages of a higher educa- 
tion.” 

The time is past when such an expression, even trom so 
excellent a man as Dr. Crosby, can do any barm. All it 
can do is to titillate those Roman Catholic editors who are 
pronounced enemies of our public school. It is nuts to 
them, and they are quoting it with great but harmless 
glee. The world moves, for all they can say, and the 
Catholic world as well. It is finally settled, beyond all 
discussion or reversal, in this country, and in all other in- 
telligent countries also, that higher education must not 
be the privilege of the rich only, but must be brought 
witbin reach of the poor also. Not only is it true that the 
continuance of a high grade of public schools requires the 
establishment, as a part of the public school system, of 
schools for educating teachers for the public schools, but, 
education must not be the privilege of a caste; and thata 
easte of wealth. The poorest family in the city must have 
a free school, where its children can be educated not 





merely inabc’s, but in the higher branches of culture 
which will give them an equal chance with the children 
of the rich. This isno longer a matter for discussion; it is 
settled. 


WE are interested in the comments of The At- 
lanta Times, a paper edited by colored people, on 
the Agricultural College law just passed py Con- 
gress, giving $15,000 the first year, $16,000 the second, 
and so on until $25,000 a year is reached for ag- 
ricultural colleges in each State. Our Atlanta contempo- 
rary discusses the probability of colored people, who are 
nearly all farmers, getting any of this money for the edu- 
cation of their children. It says that Georgia has the 
State University at Athens, the North Georgia Agricul- 
tural Collge at Dahlonega, an Experimental Station and 
Farm at Griffin, and furnishes aid to the Middle Georgia 
Agricultural and Military College, the South Georgia Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, the Southwest 
Georgia Agricultural College, the Technological School in 
Atlanta,and the Girls’ Industrial School, all for whites,and 
not one cent, since the $8,000 was taken from Atlanta 
University, for the higher education of her colored 
citizens. 


As everybody expected, Captain Tillman was last week 
nominated Governor ot South Carolina by the Democratic 
Party, after such a hot fight as South Carolina bas never 
before seen. There is no split in tbe party. Toe Regulars, 
in a small minority in the Convention, found themselves 
utterly whipped, and accepted the domination of the men 
who declared that they had been guilty of worse corruption 
than was charged to the carpe:-bag government of the 
State. At the last the old families who have ruled the 
State, the Hamptons and their sort, with tbe Charleston 
News and Courier aud its sort, have eaten their crow, 
with a wry and resolute face. Why? Because there is a 
Republican Party in South Carolina, and there are Ne- 
groes, and the Whites cannot afford to split, if they can 
afford to quarrel. It will never do to let Mr. Brayton and 
his Negroes get command of the State. And so they all 
unite on astraight Tillman ticket, composed wholly of the 
men who have charged corruption on the Government since 
1876; and they accept the Tillman platform, which is, 
financially, as bad as can be conceived as possible for any 
party out of bedlam to adopt. The platform asks fur un- 
limited coinage of silver, the abolition of national banks, 
the issue of Treasury notes to take the place of national 
bank notes, and that all money issued by the Government 
be legal tender for all debts. Then they demand a new 
State constitution, which will provide ‘‘an organic law 
framed by our own people.”’ That means that as soon as 
Mississippi bas done her work of disfranchising the Ne- 
groes the other Southern States, from South Carolina to 
Louisiana, will be ready to follow her example. 


The Republicans of South Carolina are pulling them- 
selves together in view of the quarrel among the Demo- 
crats. Ata Republican county convention, heldin Colum- 
bia a few days ago, Mr. E. M. Brayton, chairman of the 
Republican committee for South Carolina, made an ad 
dress which gives the basis of their hopes: 

“The principle of our party is grand. [Cheers.] We are here 
now in acrisis when we find our enemy, who is now grinding us 
with the iron heel of oppression, now charging themselves with 
worse offenses than we have ever done or conceivedof. [Violent 
cheering and stamping.] Wecan now stand here as men and say 
that they are stabbing themselves, and we are innocent. 
(Cheers.] The breach is widening; and I say here before‘you 
that I have watched it with an absorbing delight, and hope to 
see it grow wider and wider. It must and shall grow wider until 
we come to be a power again, and our rights recognized. 
(Cheers and prolonged applause]. 

It is a matter of serious concern whether it would not be 
better for the Republicans to help one of the factions as in 
Virginia. 


LAsT week a delegation, representing the strikers on the 
New York Central Railroad, sought an interview with Mr. 
Depew, the President of the company. Mr. Gaffney, who 
was the spokesman of the delegation, said to Mr. Depew: 
“The strike is not over because all the men on the road, 
who are members of Jabor organizations, have quit work 
and are now out.’”’ To this Mr. Depew replied: ‘* They 
have chosen to resign their positions. Mr. Webb, who was 
managing the road in my absence, took new men in their 
places when they quit work. His action has been sus- 
tained by the Executive Board of Management of the road. 
The places of these men have now been filled and that is 
the end of it.’”’ He added: ‘*There is nothing for me to 
do; the case is closed.’”’ These strikers, by their own show- 
ing, did not quit work, intending to leave the employment 
of the company altogether. What they meant was to 
force the company to comply with their demands. The 
company, choosing not to obey their dictation, also chose 
tofill their places with other employés, and hence, as Mr. 
Depew properly said, ‘‘the case is closed.”’ It would be 
well for workingmen always to bear in mind that, if they 
strike for any reason, they at once put an end to all busi 
ness relations between them and their employers, and that 
whether the latter shall resume these relations with them, 
upon any terms, is alwaysa matter for their own discre- 
tion. He wholeaves the employment ot another, from that 
moment loses all the rights of an employé; and if he is not 
prepared for this, he had better not strike, no matter how 
many labor “ bosses’ tell him to do so. 





THE Democrats are giving themselves not a little unnec- 
essary trouble about the Aldrich Reciprocity Amendment, 
which the Senate has added to the House Tariff bill. They 
profess to believe that it virtually delegates to the Presi- 
dent the taxing power vested by the Constitution in Con- 
gress. It does nothing of the kind. Whatthe amendment 
does is legislatively to declare the circumstances in which 
certain articles of foreign commerce, admitted into the 
United States free of duty, shall cease to be so admitted, 


and become subject to the rates of duty specified in the 
amendment, and also to authorize and direct the President 
by public proclamation to declare the existence of these 
circumstances whenever in his judgment they actually do 
exist. In the event of such a proclamation, relating 
simply to a question of fact, then the duties provided for 
are to be collected on the articles specified, but not other- 
wise. All the law-making proposed in the amendment is 
done by Congress, and not by the President at all, except 
in giving his sanction to the measure by signing the Tariff 
bill, including the Aldrich amendment if it shall be 
adopted by both Houses. The amendment relates to what 
is virtually an act of retaliation in a specified contingency 
which may or may not occur, which contingency is defi- 
nitely stated; and the Presideat is authorized and required 
to judge and determine whether such contingency actually 
exists or not. A similar power, in other cases, bas often 
been given by Congress to the President. The Retaliation 
Act passed by the last Congress with reference to Canada 
clothed the President with such a declaratory power. 
Whether the Aldrich amendment is on its merits a wise 
measure, is a question about which there may be a differ- 
ence of opinion between the two Houses of Congress; but 
its constitutionality, as it seems to us, admits of no rea- 
sonable duubt. Congress clearly has the power to do what 
is here proposed. The Democratic hue and cry about it is 
sheer nonsense. 


WE have mentioned that Mr. Heaton, member of 
Parliament, is in this country with a view to urging the 
adoption of a two-cent postage rate for letters between Eng- 
land and America. What the Euglish call penny postage, 
and what we call two cent postage, exists at the present time 
throughout Great Britain, in Canada, inthe United States, 
in the Cape of Good Hope, in Natal, and in part of Aus- 
tralia; and the half-peony postage rate (one cen!) prevails 
througout India. What is now required is that the links-be 
completed by ocean penny postage between these countries. 
Mr. Heaton estimates that the initial cost will be only $300,- 
000a year. The postage on a letter from New York to Alaska 
(tive thousand miles) is two cents, and that is enough to 
pay from New York to Liverpool. England has a huge 
postal profit of $20,000,000 a year and can easily afford 
this reduction. Wuth our larger distances we have not 
yet quite reached the limit at waoich the Post-office Depart- 
ment begins to pay expenses; but we are very near to it, 
and we can afford to cheapen postal and telegraphic inter- 
course. We would strongly favor two cent postage to any 
part of the British Empire, as we now have it for Canada, 
and one cent postage for any part of the United States. 


Mrs. E. G. PLATT writes us from Tabor, Iowa: 

On reading Dr. Cuyler’s Talk in last week’s INDEPENDENT, [ 
am reminded of an incident which occurred during the years of 
my ‘ife spent near the Pawnee Villages, on the then Great Amer- 
ican Desert. 

A young warrior of splendid proportions, while straying over 
the prairie one summer day, stopped to take a view of our sur- 
roundings through an open window. To be thus interviewed 
was no uncommon occurrence, and he was permitted to thrust 
bis head into the room while leaning on the window-sill and 
examine at his leisure. We had, hanging against the wall, a por- 
trait of Daniel Webster, and he spying it was specially attracted. 
After looking earnestly at the face for some time, he asked: 
* May [ en.er your house?” Ass ‘nt being given, he strode proud- 
lyin and stationed himself before the picture, and for some 
minutes seemed lost to all around him in his intense admiration 
—the Ind:an is intense in his emotions. 

Again he spoke and asked: “Who is that?” When he 
learned he was looking at one of our chiefs whose home was 
near the Great Waters,and who often spoke wisely and elo- 
quently in the councils of our Great Father in Washington, he 
gazed more admiringly still at the picture, and at last, stepping 
back, drawing himself up to his full hight, and laying his hand 
impressively on his heart, he exclaimed: ** To-day I have seen a 
Man.” 

Is not thisan illustration of the proverb: ** Extremes meet”? 
The cultivated Christian minister and the unlettered pagan are 
both made eloquent as they look upon the magnificent physique 
of a copy of God’s crowning work; one sees in him his ideal ofa 
Jupiter Olympus, and the other his ideal of a man. 


THE Dublin Review is the leading Catholic journal of 
Ireland, and the Rev. J. S. Vaughan is an Irish divine. 
He publishes in that Review a curious speculation which 
we commend to the careful attention of those in our own 
country who are making a study of when the world will 
come to an end. His theory is that the world will continue 
until every particle of its immense bulk has passed through 
human bodies; and that when all its enormous weight will 
be just sufficient to furnish new bodies for the human race, 
the resurrection trumpet will sound. The weight of the 
earth is, he says, six sextillion tons, and the weight of 
human beings that die are two billion tons acentury. But 
the population will be much greater in future centuries. 
Now when the resurrection trump sounds the rising bodies 
will each fly up carrying its portion, and when they have 
all gone, the ball of earth which a moment before was 
whole and entire, will have scattered like the ball formed 
by aswarm of bees, when the bees fly off, and the earth 
will have ceased to exist. We will not carry out his calcu- 
lation so as to reach the century when the world will come 
to an end, but we wiil commend to those that are inter- 
ested in that kind of prophetic mathematics, the consider- 
ation which Father Vaughan presents, that even the im- 
maturest infant will rise in a state of perfect manhood and 
require his full bulk of matter. 





OuR exchanges are reporting a statement by “Professor 
Hitchcock, one of the best authorities of his day,’’ who be- 
lieved the tobacco plant was known to the ancients, and 
tbat its name was derived from Bacchus, the god of wine. 
In proof of this he is reported as having said: 

“In declining that name according to the rules cf the Greek 
grammar, it runs thus: Nominative, 0 Bakchos; genitive, Tou 
Bakchou; dative, To Bakcho. The literal meaning of which lat- 








ter case is something offered to the person or thing spoken of, 
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viz.,in this case, as I understand it, tobacco means a certain 
weed dedicated to Bacchus, and it is truly a most acceptable 
offering, for scarcely anything else promotes his cause so 
mucb.” 

The W. C. T. U., Bulletin, which origintates this story, 
would have been a little nearer correct if it had said Presi- 
dent Hichcuck, of Amherst College, instead of Professor 
Hitchcock, and if it had also indicated that he did not give 
this as a bit of serious etymology, but as a piece of pleas- 
antry in a humorous book, if we remember, which gave 
the story of a convention of all the animals for the purpose 
of discussing whether they should adopt certain habits 
and luxuries which they had noticed among men. The 
little volume was illustrated, and some of the pictures were 
very amusing, the most startling being that in which the 
American mephitis, to the amazement and confusion of 
the convention, expressed his personal disapproval cf the 
monkey, who gave an exhibition of himself under the in- 
fluence of the alcohol and tobacco which he recommended 
the animals to adopt. 


....Ex-Senator Warner Millerin an address to the Del- 
aware County farmers at Delhi, N. Y., the other day, 
uttered a good deal of common sense concerning the wild 
idea of the Farmers’ Allia ice, that the Government should 
issue treasury notes on surplus farm products for which 
warehouses should be provided. He advises the farmers to 
get rid of thisidea as quickly as possible. Replying to 
their complaint about taxation, he told them that the most 
burdensome txations were local taxations, and these are 
entirely within their own control. ‘‘ These taxations,’”’ he 
said, “‘are largely imposed to support poor-houses, and the 
poor houses would not have so many inmates but for the 
liquor traffic. Itis the liquor dealer who raises your tax- 
ations.”” Thisis a statement that has been proved over and 
over again by €nimpeachable statistics, and yet taxpayers 
vote just as tho the fact had never been demonstrated. 


...A Constantinople letter to The Jewish Messenger 
says: 

“Our co religionist Youssouf Effendi Navon left Constantino- 
ple June 2d for Parisand London to make the necessary finan- 
cial arrangements for the construction of a railroad through 
Syria, for which he received the concession. It is to start from 
Tripoli, probably pass by or near Homs toward the northwest, by 
Ama[Hamatb] Halep [Aleppo], and Corfu to Diarbekir, from 
where it will turn southwest to Bagdad. Mr. Navon is also the 
constructor of the railroad from Jaffa to Jerusalem, which is 
now under way.” 

This is almost too good news to be true. Other such re- 
ports have proved canards; but we will hope better this 
time. 


...»Perhaps it would not be generous to say that, having 
been stirred up by a resolution offered in Congress, the 
Grant Monument Association, in this city, have met and 
adopted a design forthe monument. At any rate,it now 
looks as if we should one of these days have a worthy 
memorial of our great soldier. But much more important 
is the fact that the general committee in charge of the 
Chicago World’s Fair, have finally decided on a site, or, 
rather, two sites for the Columbian Exhibition. Now we 
anticipate rapid progress, this great stumbling block being 
out ofthe way. Wedo not feel at all like casting stones 
at Chicago, for we remenber how this question of a site 
lost the Fair to New York. 


...-The State of Wyoming held its first election last 
week, and the result wasaclean sweep for the Republican 
ticket. The Republican candidate for Congress, Mr. Clark, 
received a majority of 2,000, and the Legislature is strongly 
Republican, insuring the election of two Republicans as 
United States Senators. If Wyoming had gone Democratic 
it would have shown base ingratitude, for if that party 
could have had its way Wyoming would have continued 
to be a territory for many years. We have no details yet 
showing how extensively the women voted. This isthe first 
time women ever voted in a State election, and it will be 
interesting to know whether they appreciated their privi- 
lege and how they voted. The Australian ballot law is 
said to bave worked very satis!actorily. 


....A small gathering-of Kansas Republicans who are 
opposed to Probibition met at Wichita last week on the 
day the Democratic State Convention was held, and the 
two have joined forces. It is well that Saloon Republicans 
should go to their own. The Democratic platform de- 
nounced Prohibition as having brought ‘incalculable 
evils” on the State, producing bribery and perjury and 
“corrupting the foundations of justice.’”’ After thus de- 
nouncing Prohibition it proceeded to declare for “local 
option” and high license. If Probibition is such an awful 
evil why pronounce for local option? They don’t want 
local option. That is only a blind. They don’t want high 
license. They want freerum. That is what they want. 


.... We would like in a kindly way to call the attention 
of our Catholic brethren to the fact that gambling is 
carried on at their fairs to a vastly greater extent than at 
corresponding Protestant entertainments whose purpose 
isto make money. Hereis a clipping from oneof the daily 
papers in reference to a picnic of a certain St. Peter’s par- 
ish, where four thousand were in attendance: 

* There was great interest in the various contests for prizes. 


Father Manly'’s blooded horse was drawn by ticket No. 1,680. . 


Over 2.000 tickets were sold at $i each on the horse.” 
And yet the oldest pastoral letter that has come down tous, 
written in the Latin language by a Bishop of Rome, was 
devoted to the sin of gambling. 


....It has been currently reported that Bishop McGolrick, 
of Duluth, is a member of the public school board of that 
city, which is a remarkable thing fora Catholic. We wrote 
to him on the subject, asking for his views on the school 
question, but received no answer on account of his absence 
from the city. He replies to us now that he never was in 


. fact that, while the United States would be bound by the 


public library board, and that hence the rumor went 
abroad which we have mentioned. He says: 

“Even Catholic papers have been wasting good space in 
attacking me for acting in such a position ; but I left them to 
find out the mistake.” 


We ofrer them the above Catholic news. 


--..It has been suggested that a case for damages might 
be made up in regard tothe seizuresin the Behring Sea, 
and carried to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which would lead that court to give judgment in respect 
to the Behring Sea dispute between England and this coun- 
try. The difficulty with this suggestion consists in the 


decision of the court, England, against her own pleasure, 
would not be thus bound, any more than would the United 
States be bound bythe decision of an English court. It 
is not the province of the judiciary in either country au- 
thoritatively to settle international disputes. 


.... The program of legislation adopted by the caucus of 
Republican S-nators for the rest of the present session, 
puts the Anti-Lottery bill first. We are glad of this. So 
much has been said of the influence of the Lottery lobby 
in Washington that we rejoice to have the bill given the 
precedence. It is a public declaration that the Senate 
is determined that it shall speedily become a law. The 
House has already passed 1t; and when it goes through the 
Sevate, President Harrison will gladly make it a law by 
affixing his signature. We shall count this among the 
great moral vietories of the year in legislation. 


....We are amazed to find in The Tribune an editorial 
entitled, ‘‘ Why Foreign Missions Languish.’’ It argues 
that they ‘‘ languish’’ because the Gospel is presented so as 
to repel rather than attract, by men not properly trained. 
It is sure that the prevailing methods of mission work are 
“radically wrong.” In reply to all this, we would ask, 
first, for a single scrap of evidence going to show that for- 
eign missions are in a languishing condition; and, secondly, 
that those who believe that the present methods are radi- 
cally wrong, should show us a more excellent way, not in 
precept but by example. 


.... Rabbi Berkowitz, who lately received, in Kansas City, 
a convert from Christianity to Judaism, without requiring 
circumcision, says that his action is approved by the record 
of the B’nai Berith, the most powerful organization within 
Judaism, so far as the admission of its own members is 
concerned, and that the next issue of its monthly journal, 
Menorah, edited by Mr. Peixotto, will contain an article 
by Dr. Felsenthal, of Chicago, absolutely approving his 
course. 


...-ltis a grave mistake for “‘ organized ”’ workingmen to 
assume that the workingman who refuses to be “ organ- 
ized ”’ and chooses to judge for himself as to whether he will 
work or not, has no rights which his “‘ organized ”’ rivals 
are bound to respect. The vast mass of the laboring men 
of this country are not “ organized ”’ at all, and it will 
hardly do fur ‘* organized’’ labor to make laws for them, 
or dispute their right to work when and where they please. 


....The fact that State Legislatures have within the last 
twenty years enacted a large number and a great variety 
of statutes relating to the employment of wage-earners, 
and designed to promote their interests, shows conclusively 
that there is no disposition among the people to deal severe- 
ly or unjustly with this class. The hue and cry on this 
subject among labor ‘ bosses,” who get their bread and 
butter out of their ‘‘ bossism,’’ has no foundation in facts. 


....-The Inter State Commerce Commission, in their re- 
port just issued, say that nearly 2.000 railroad employés 
in the last year were killed in the United States, and that 
more than twenty thousand more were injured. Three 
hundred of these employés were killed: and nearly seven 
thousand were injured in what is called the business of 
“eoupling and uncoupling cars.” There ought to be 
some method of lessening the casualties of this business. 


....-The last Legislature of this State passed an act,which 
went into operation on the first day of this month, entitled 
“An Act to provide for short forms of deeds and mort- 
gages.” The object of the act is to get rid of the immense 
and useless verbosity that usually characterizes such in- 
struments, and thus save not a little labor, ink and paper 
in their preparation. The idea ls a good one. 


....Judge Lacombe, of the United States Circuit Court, 
has refused to grant a writ of habeus corpus in the case 
of Jugigo, who is sentenced to suffer death by electricity. 
Tue judge held that the constitutionality of the law, pro- 
viding for the death-penalty by electricity, could not be 
considered an open question. This point was settled be- 
yond all dispute in the Kemmler case. 


...-The Syracuse Herald wants to know whether we 
would approve of having the New York State Agricultural 
Fair opened on Sunday “for the benefit of workingmen 
and their families who cannot attend on week days.”” Cer- 
tainly we do not. Let the Herald first prove that work- 
ingmen cannot attend on week days. We have not 
noticed the fact. 


....A writer in The Christian at Work reports that “the 
Russian orthodox missionaries in Japan are said to be the 
most successful of all the missionaries in that empire.’’ 
But they receive scarce a quarter as many converts per 
year as do the Protestants, who have far overtaken the 
Greek Church, and are rapidly overtaking the Roman 
Catholic. 


rian Journal’s remark that THE INDEPENDENT’s figures 
concerning the Churches, ‘‘assuming and arranging and 
estimating the Roman Catholic as it does, have a bad in- 
fluence on the papers and people at large.’’ Perhapsit will 
explain. We have done it as fairly as we knew how. 


....The American people like a man of brains, forceful 





any way connected with the board, but is a member of the 





....-There is something utterly occult in The Presbyte- 


given ample proof that he fills this bill; and that is the rea- 
son why the peoplelike him. If his life is spared, there are 
other honors yet in store for him, perhaps the highest that 
the American people can bestow on any man. 


----The Anti-Lottery bill, the bill for the relief of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and the Torrey Bank- 
ruptcy bill, passed by the House and now pending in the 
Senate, ought to be affirmatively disposed of before the 
adjournment of Congress. A'l three of these bills relate 
to matters of vital interest to the public. 


.... We recommend the captains of ocean-racing steam- 
ers to study and obey the rule laid down by the Washing- 
ton Marine Conference: ‘‘Every vessel shall, in a fog, mist, 
falling snow or heavy rain storm, go at moderate speed, 
having a careful regard to the existing circumstances and 
conditions.” This isthe rule of safety. 


-.--The tide of immigration to this country for the cur- 
rent year shows an increase of more than 29,000 immigrants 
over the corresponding period of the previous year. We 
do not pow specially need immigration as we did in the 
early bistory of the country, yet this is no reason for un- 
just and iliiberal laws on the subject. 


..-.-The Congregationalist rightly thinks that it is 
hardly reverent to receive the bread and wine at the com- 
munion service with gloved hand. Inthe Methodistservice 
the rubric directs the minister to pass the elements into the 
“uncovered hands” of the people. And yet it is not infre- 
quently disregarded. 


.... Speaker Reed predicts that “in’five years the Demo- 
cratic Party will claim to be the origival discoverer and pat- 
entee of the principle that members of the House, if present 
and declining to vote, may be counted to make a quorum.”’ 
lt would not be very surprising if this jocular prediction 
should prove true. 


.-..-The Republicans of this State should bear in mind 
that the next Legislature will elect the successor of Sena- 
tor Evarts. This fact, if there were no other reason, should 
uvite them in securing a Republican Legislature in both 
branches. They can win beyond all question with proper 
effort. 


-.--1t seems that the Board of Walking Delegates in this 
city are willing to put an end to their boycott, provided 
the brick manufacturers will pay them a bribe of $10,000. 
The manufacturers very properly refused to make any such 
bargain with these Delegates. 


.... According to Mr. Dunnell’s Apportionment bill, in- 
troduced in the House last week, the Congress to be elected 
in 1892, will consist of 354 members, on a basis of one to 
every 180,000 of population. Republican States would gain 
eighteen and Democratic six. 


..--If the reader wishes to puzzle any average company 
of intelligent people, let him ask for an exact definition of 
the three words italicized in the following phrases: ‘‘an 
arrant coward’’; ‘‘ weltering in his gore’; and “ serried 
arms.” 


....The French Minister of Public Works proposes the 
construction of a sea canal to Paris. This would be acost- 
ly undertaking, yet there is no doubt of its feasibility, or 
that it would add greatly to the commercial importance of 
Paris. 


--.. Wnat is the oldest monthly magazine in the United 
States? The oldest we know of is The Missionary Herald 
which was started in Boston in 1805, and is now eighty- 
one years old. Does any one know an older? 


...-The Administration, the Tariff and Lodge bills, 
Reciprocity and Speaker Reed are receiving cordial rec- 
ognition in Republican conventions, State and Congres- 
sicnal. 








THERE is a strong tendency in buman nature to in- 
dulge in uncomplimentary expletives about one who 
doesn’t agree with us. The better way isto omit these ex- 
pletives altogether, and recollect that every man has the 
inalienable right to do his own thinking for himself, and 
that no one ia necessarily wrong simply because he does 
not agree with us, 


..--Paul’s rule of giving to charitable and religious ob- 
jects is that ‘‘every one’’ should give ‘“‘as God hath pros- 
pered him.’’ (I Cor. xvi, 2.) This rule observed by all, the 
vich and the poor alike, and those who are neither rich nor 
poor, would always supply all the funds needed for every 
species of beneficence. There would, under this rule, be no 
lack of money in the Lord’s treasury for the propagation 
of the Gospel. 


....Dr. Henry B. Smith says: 

“Human history has no other center of convergence and di- 

vergence than the cross on Calvary, and no other prophetic end 
than the Kingdom of Immanuel, and thus is Christ the life of 
all history.” 
Christ, tho not a military leader, and not seeking any 
direct participation in the affairs of human governments, 
is nevertheless the Central Sun in this world, and has 
changed the current of history as it never was before 
changed by any other power. This he accomplished by 
what he said and did in a public ministry among the Jews 
of three years and a half. 

....Dr. W. Gordon, who was a gentleman of high culture 
when dying, said: 

“ People have said that death is frightful. I look on it with 
pleasure. Death! I see nodeath at my bedside. It is that be- 
nign Saviour waiting to take me. I could not haveafear. This 
is not the testimony of one who has nothing to livefor. lam in 
the prime of life, with comforts and friends around me; but the 
prospect of Heaven is more than all. Christ, not death, isabout 
to take me from earth. There is no death te the Christian. 
That glorious Gospel takes away death.” 


Beautiful thoughts, and beautifully expressed! This is 





personality, and unflinching courage. Speaker Reed has 


certainly much better than the agnostic’s *‘ don’t know.”’ 
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- Religions j Intelligence. 


PROTESTANT CONFERENCES IN ITALY. 
BY THE REV. TEOFILO GAY, D.D. 





LITTLE as our Protestant Italian work is, still it makes 
some noise in a certain season of the year, on account of its 
ecclesiastical annual meetings. Most of these are held gen- 
erally in the beautiful month of May or soon after; and 
this year they have been very interesting. 

Verona was the seat of the Assembly of the Lombardy 
District of the Waldensian Mission, and Padua had the 
Conferevce of the Northern District of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odists. The Methodist Episcopal Mission had its annual 
Conference at Bologna, and the Piedmont District of the 
Waldensian Mission met at Turin. Then, the Walden- 
sian District of Tuscany met at Rio Marina (in the island 
Elba), and the Southern District of the Wesleyans met at 
Palermo. Naples had the yearly Congress of the Y. M. C. 
A. of Southern Italy, and Rome the annual Conversazione 
of the local branch of the Evangelical Alliance and the an- 
nual Conference of the Rome-Naples District of the Wal- 
densian Mission. 

At the annual Conversazione of the Roman Branch of 
the Evangelical Alliance, we were favored with the pres- 
ence of a very distinguished American guest, the Rev. 
Philip Schaff, D.D., who gave us a masterly address on the 
glorious past and the hopeful future of Rome, and on the 
duties of the Italian Protestants toward the forthcoming 
General Assembly of the Evangelical Alliance, to be held 
next year in the City of Florence. 

The visitsof such guests do usagreatdealof good. This 
leads us to anticipate great blessings from the presence 
among us of the great number of bonored Christian breth- 
ren we expect to see and to hear at the great meeting just 
referred to. 

Dr. Matteo Prochet, the chairman of the Roman Com- 
mittee of the Evangelical Alliance, had, the other dav, 
an audience with Kiwg Humbert, at the Quirinal. and 
told him of the intention of the members of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance to bold a solemn International Assembly 
next yearin Florence. The Kiog immediately expressed 
his satisfaction at such a fact by a hearty word, “Sianoi 
Cenvenuti!” (* Let them be welcome!"’); and in the course 
of conversation he said that, tho as far as his Govern- 
ment was concerned. the Evangelical Alliance might just 
as well have met in Rome, he fully appreciated the delicate 
regard that prompted them to select another city. 

Let as hope that this royal welcome will ne responded to 
by 4 great many members of the Alliance “coming over to 
help us,’”’ and benefit our work in this glorious land by 
their words of advice and encouragement. 

The time for this Assembly is well chosen, as Italy has 
now the most liberal govern'nent that would be wished for, 
and is more alien from the Vatican than she bas ever been. 
Who knows but this solemn meeting may induce ber some- 
how to decide at last for a natioval religious reform similar 
to what other nations did at the Reformation? 

Tbe place for the Assembly is wisely selected. Flor- 
ence is the Athens of Italy, the place for quiet study and 
thought and for bold advanes in intellectual matters; 
the place where the Paturias in the Middle Ages won 
all the pobility to an evangelical reform; wbere Savon- 
arola dared to denounce the Vatican and its Borgias; the 
center of that Tuscany which gave 80 many great reformers 
to the sixteenth century and the translator of our Italian 
Bible, Diodati; the city whose Roman Archbishop Martini 
dared tu make for his flock an Italian version of the Bible, 
and where, since tbe very beginning of the new era of lib- 
erty, ia 1848,a powerful Protestant Church was formed 
that had such martyrs as the Madiai. At present it is cer- 
taiely a most important fortress of Italian evangelization, 
being the seat of the Waldensian Theological College, 
of the Religious Publication Society, and of the two most 
important charitable institutions of Italian Protestant- 
ism, viz, Dr. Comandi’s orphanage for boys, and Fer 
retti’s orpbanage for girls. It has two Waldensian conogre- 
gations, numbering 400 Italian members and probationers, 
and four other Italian congregations (Free Church, Meth- 
odist Episcopal, the *‘ Brethren ” and Baptist), uumbering 
together about 400: besides six foreiga cburches (Ameri- 
can, French, German, Scotch and Englisb), numbering per- 
haps two or three thousand. 

The best of what I called the “ May meetings” this year 
was the Assembly of the Rome Navies District of the Wal- 
devsian Mission, which took place in Rome in the chapel 
adjoining the beautiful Waldenrian temple in Via N«zi- 
onale, and lasted three duys. Interesting reports were re.d 
by the delegates of all toe churches, showing a steady 
increase; but the most striking feature of the meeting 
were the two votes I sball now mention. A new church 
was added tothe District by a unanimous vote, which is 
the fruit ot the constant labors of one layman and a young 
lady teacher. At Rocca Imperiale, somewhere near Bari 
and Brindisi, the mayor of the little town was converted 
some time ago and took to evangelizing bis townfolks. Last 
yeara youyg teacher went there from ber home in the 
Piedmontese v#lleys and opened a school. Well, all this 
frigbtened the Bishop of Calabria, who sent there five of 
his ablest preachers to counteract these heretical efforte. 
The poor priests had to leave after ten days, as at last they 
had only three hearers. A Waldensian congregation of 
forty-one members and twenty three catechumens was 
formed, and has now been recognized as an organized 
church of the District. 

Another unanimous vote was given in favor of starting 
in Rome a daily Protestant paper, as a means of reachinx 
thousands tbat will pot come to our churches, and of de- 
fendiny Protestants against the misstatements of the daily 
press, which is almost entirely in the hands of priests or of 
infidel Jews. This vote was the conclusion of a paper read 
by the chairman on‘*The Press in Evangelization,” in which 
he showed what benefit might be expected from a daily 
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paper, and how it could be made asuccess. In my judg- 
ment, that is one of the greatest needs of Protestant work 
in Italy now. 


a 


A COLORED SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESFONDENT. 


THE Virginia Baptist State Sabbath-School Convention 
(colored) held its fifth annual meeting in Lexington, Va., 
last month. It wasin many respects a noteworthy meet- 
ing. By its constitution it embraces the Sunday-schools 
of Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Columbia. Not 
all the schools of these States, however, are connected with 
it; but only such as pay the annual fee of three dollars, and 
regularly send representatives and reports. The object ef 
this Convention, as set forth in the second article of its 
constitution, is “to promote evangelical religion by fos- 
tering existing, and planting and training new Baptist 
Sunday-schools, and distributing Sunday-school literature 
performing educational and foreign missionary work, and 
assisting in all things that tend to the moral and intellect- 
ual growth of the Baptist denomination.”’ 

The work of the Convention, besides the influence of its 
annual meetings in stimulating and directing Sunday- 
school work, is carried on by agepvts employed “ to travel, 
to plant and train new schools, and to hold institutes for 
the instruction and improvement of teachers.’”’ The Con- 
vention has connected with it eighty schools. Last year’s 
report, tho by no means a full and complete one, gives the 
number of teachers as 958, and the number of scholars as 
14027. Asin all voluntary societies, it was found impossi- 
ble to secure reports from all the schools connected with 
the Conventicn; but it would be safe to say that a full 
report would give 1,200 teachers and 1,800 scholars. The 
voluntary contributions of these schools are small com- 
pared with those of some of our white schools, but com- 
mendable considering all the facts. Last year they 
amounted to $756, and were no doubt much larger during 
the present year. There were present during the session 
one hundred and sixty delegates, representing eighty 
schools; and the interest manifested in every part of the 
work undertaken was unmistakable. 

Sitting in the Convention during one of its business ses- 
sions, and watching every part of the proceedings, I was 
greatly impressed by all that I saw and beard. The Moder- 
ator, the Rev. R P. Hete, of Richmond, Va , conducted the 
business with the prompness and tact and familiarity with 
the rules of an experienced parliamentarian, and his rul- 
ings would have been creditable in anybody. The discus- 
sions were all conducted in the best possible spirit. Speech- 
es were sbort, pointed, and exhibited a knowledge of busi- 
ness and athoughtfulness that would have surprised most 
of your readers, who only know the Negro as uncultivated 
and ignorant. 

The preaching of the occasion, and there was much of 
this, in style and matter would have been no discredit to 
any man of any church. On the whole, the impression 
made was that a new era was dawning on the race. This 
Convention and the work attempted by it is, in its concep- 
tion, its organization and its conduct, the work of the col- 
ored man, and is supported only by his contributions. It 
exhibits a spirit of self-help and independence which is 
prophetic of gx0d for the whole race. It shows how much 
can be done and how much will be done when the 1ntelli- 
gence and moral force of the race is turned in a proper 
direction. Ifonly the Negroes could be left everywhere 
to the leadersbip of the intelligen t and cultivated of their 
own race—without the intermeddling of others either 
prejudiced or selfish in their ends—the race problem would 
be soon solved. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE thirty-tbird anniversary of the Fulton Street daily 
prayer-meeting will be held on Tuesday, September 23d. 


....On the first day of the term the Newton Theological 
Institute (Baptist), of Newton, Mass., received thirty-two 
applications for adwission. 


...-Archbishop Corrigan, of New York, arrived home last 
week from a prolonged visit to Rome, and was heartily 
welcomed by his clergy and laity. 








...+- The Baptist missionaries of Japan have joined in an 
appeal to their churches in the United States for an imme- 
diate re-inforcement of twenty-three men. 


-.»» The annual meeting of the American Board, at Min- 
neapolis, begins October 8th, and closes on the following 
Sunday. The round trip fare from Boston will be $44.67. 


----The will of Mrs. F. B, Holland, of Hartford, Conn., 
gives $50,000 to found three scholarsnips at Trinity College; 
$100,000 to the proposed new Episcopal cathedral in New 
York, and $10,000 for missions to the diocese of Connecti 
ticut. 


...-A dispatch from Pierre, S. D., states that Colonel 
Allison, a Government scout, was converted recently at a 
camp meeting and has since been preaching among the 
Sioux. Hundreds of Indians have been converted under 
his preaching, 


-.»»The General Conference of the Methodist Church of 
Canada opened its session in Montreal last week under the 
presidency of Dr. Carman, who was bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Canada before the consolida- 
tion took place. He is row General Superintendent of 
the Chvren. 


---.-Dr. Mendelhall, editor of the Methodist Review, 
who has been paying a visit to Germany, says that the 
dominant theology of Germany is that of Ritschl. He de- 
scribes it as a dangerous theology, the chief point of it 
being that “ Christ’s salvation is not for the individual 
but for the community.” He says this theology is being 
rigorously fought by the Methodist ministry, 
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-+--The Methodist ministry of Germany, according to 
Dr. Mendenhall, of the Methodist Review, “are temperate, 
nearly if not quite all, being total abstainers irom al] 
drinks that intoxicate. This is true of many of the Meth- 
odist laity. The Methodist Episcopal Church in Germany, 
therefore, stands as an opponent to the liquor interests, ad- 
vocating sobriety, and exemplifying it by corresponding 
practice.” 


... Ltis said that last week a loan of $125,000 was secured 
from a New York capitalist for Dr. Talmage’s new church 
building, in Brooklyn, After the Tabernacle burned down 
$130,000 was received from the insurance companies; to 
this was added $36,000 received forthe site, which was sold, 
and $5,000 offered in cash. In addition to this, $15,000, it is 
said, has been received in subscriptions and from other 
sources. Out cf this $186,000 the trustees have bought a 
site for a new tabernacle for $95,000, paying $34,000 of it in 
cash. They then had about $100,000 for building opera- 
tions. Tothis has been added the $125,000 borrowed last 
week. 


...-According to the sixty-fifth annual report of the 
American Unitarian Association, for the year ending 
April 30th, 1890, $64,743 was expended in missionary work 
in this country. A correspondent of the Christian Regis- 
ter calls attention to these figures and expresses regret that 
they afford little evidence of progress. He says that while 
the Methodist Church is boasting that it builds a new 
church every day, the Unitarians consider themselves for- 
tunate if they build one every month. The way for a 
Church to indicate its right to be in these days, is to grow, 
and a lively missionary activity is a good index of growth. 


-..-A wealthy Greek, Demetrius Tzani-Shilippi, has 
given two million francs for the erection of a Greek church 
in Paris. Hitherto the one thousand an@ more Hellenes 
living in the French Capital were compelled to worship in 
the Russian chapel. The Rumanians, too, have an Ortho- 
dox church in Paris. The Catholics of the Oriental rite 
two years ago, received permission to worship in the 
church Saint Julien-le-Pauvre, formerly the old Hotel 
Dieu, The Catholic Armenians and Maronites have fora 
number of years been the possessors of a church and semi- 
vary of their own in Paris, which city now has three Greek 
Orthodox and two Catholic Greek churches. 


. ..The death of Canon Liddon deprives the Church of 
England of her most eloquent and attractive pulpit orator. 
He graduated at Oxford in 1850; with high honors; and at 
the age of thirty had acquired such fame as a preacher 
that he was made Canon of Salisbury, and was eight years 
after made Canon of St. Paul’s, London, where his services 
were always attended by crowds of rich and poor. He was 
rather a preacher than a scholar or author. His theology 
was liberal from an American standpoint, tho he was often 
called conservative by English scholars critically inclined. 
For some reason he never obtained a bishopric; and this is 
one of the puzzles of the English Church. Some say that 
he declined such offers, and others that the offers that 
came to him were only of unimportant sees, which he was 
sure to decline, and that the Queen had a special prejudice 
against him, and could not be persuaded to name him fcr 
any important episcopal, or even archiepiscopal see, for 
which her ministers were ready to recommend him. A 
Church Establishment is controlled by individual whims 
as well as by the Spirit of the Lord. 








Missions. 


THE WEST CENTRAL AFRICAN FIELD. 


WE have received the following letter from Mr. Sanders, 
of the West Central African Mission of the American 
Board: 





KAMUNDONGO, June 234d, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—Briefly it may be said of this station that as 
yet its needs are small, so far as pecuniary aid is concerned, 
beyond the personal support of the missionaries. Hence 
we have nearly, if not quite, as much as we can wisely 
spend. : ‘ 

Looking away from our own little circle, the case is dif- 
ferent. This region from Chivula inland and to the north 
and south should be occupied with stations not further 
than thirty miles apart. Were this done the whole region 
might be Christianized speedily. For whatever we think 
of Bishop Taylor’s scheme of self-support, his suggestion 
that ten thousand apple trees planted at once would come 
to fruit-bearing as soon as just one is wise and true. Bet- 
ter plant one tree than none. But our churches were they 
minded to go at the business in earnest, need not stop 
short of a hundred. 

The results already seen at Bailundu and here give hope 
of early and abundant blessing. This field is of a kind very 
desirable for any missionary society requiring self-support 
among the native churches. In Turkey self support creates 
great hardship. Here it would be no more felt than at 
home. Hence as the work grows the results should be 
large compared with the needed outlay. 

Another strong reason for immediate occupation is the 
fact that we cannot reasonably count on many years before 
the Portuguese will be here in comparatively large num- 
bers. What always goes with them, rum and slavery, will 
surely have its effect, seen wherever they go, of moral 
blight. Their laws, too, while granting religious freedom, 
more or less shackle Christian work. 

The knowledge of the language already attained, together 
with the experience among the people, and the beginning 
made in creating a Christian literature, would enable all 
to obtain results in the conversion of souls speedily. 

Like repentance, missionary advance here is a thing de- 
manding attention while it is to-day. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. SANDERS. 
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Ministerial Begister, 


BAPTIST. 


BIRD, N.S8., rethBVes from Herkimer to La Grange, N. Y. 
DRING, WILxIAM, ord. at ae manieene Kansas, August 27th. 


NES, L. M. 8., dec ment as Sec, of the N. Y. 
HAD Ist. of the Amer. Bantist = Union. 
JOHNSON, ee H., ord. at Hamilton Theo. Sem., N. Ys 
August 271 





MALLORY, E. T., removes from Mecklenburg to Middlesex, 
MoGAHEN. J. H., removes from Johnson’s Creek to Eaton, 
N.Y 


PIERCE, James A., West Randolph, Vt., resigns. 
RAASCH, W. F., ord. at White Rock, 8. D., August 27th. 
SNYDER, A., closed his labors at pn Camden, Me. a 

M B.,removes from Winchester to 
a log Hy he becomes president of the Berea College. ser 
SUNDELL., Avaust, ord. at New Wheaton, Wash., August 26th. 
VINAL, F. A., No. Vassalboro, accepts call: to Lisbon Falls, 

Main: 


ie. 
WALLACE, O. C. S., Lawrence, Mass, called to Halifax, N.S. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDREWS, STEPHEN M, Marion, accepts call to Windsor, 
Mass. 


BARRON, Joun W., accepts call to Creighton, Neb. 
BRECKENRIDGE, Dantet M., Bellevue, Ia., resigns, 

BRYANT, Seeye, Worcester, accepts call to Lancaster, Mass. 
BROWN, Epwrs C., Bangor Sem., accepts call to Dexter, Me. 
CURTIS, W1LL1AM C., ord. at Bro waville, Me., September 2d. 
CLAYTON, THOMAS, Huntington, W. Va., accepts call to Berlin, 

nn. 
DE REIMER, Wii E,, Sabula, [a,, accepts call to Chenoa, 
UL 


ENGLAND, Et14s B., ord. at Chester, N. J., September 4th. 

GARDNER, Nataan E., Hemingferd, Neb., accepts call to 
Buffalo, Wyo 

GAYLORD, 4 J, We Wrightsville, Penn., accepts call to No. 
Amherst, 

HARDY, corn Bethel, Me., resigns. 

HENCH, Wit114M R., Algonquin, I[11., resigns. 

HOADLEY, HoraceG., East Canaan, Conn.., resigns. 

HOLLISTER, FREDERICK M., Hartford Sem., accepts call to 
Wapping, Conn. 

JEFFREY, FRANKLIN E., ord. at Galesburg, [ll., August 26th. 

JESSEPH, Leonarp E., Cobden, accepts call to Highland, I11. 

LUTHERAN. 

LUDDEN, L. P., inst. August 81 st, at Lincoln, Neb. 

RYDING, J. 8., Cloquet, Minn., called to Tower, Minn. 

SCHINDLER, DANIEL, removes from Lovettsville, Va., to Han- 
over, Penn. 

THEGERATION, E. G., Fish sane Mich,, called to Trade Lake, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BRIDGES, Waarau J., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts ,call to Bridge- 

ton, N. J. 

CAMPBELL, FREDERICK, Boston, Mass, accepts call to Jefferson 
Park ch., Chicago, 11 

MACKINTOSH, GrorGe A., Mitchell, 
ville, Ind. 

McLAURY, E. A., Monticello, N. Y., accepts call to Cedarville, 
N.J 


S. D., called to Kendall- 


McRAE, F. D., called to Odebolt, Ia. 

MOORE, W. Hayes, New London, Penn., called to Doylestown, 
Penn. 

NEILSON, 8. B., accepts call to Frankfort, Kan. 

NILES, Wint1AM A., accepts call to German Theo. School, at 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

PEABODY, WARD Cn “Gaines, Mich., accepts call to Wilson 
N. Y. 


PORTER, GEorGE J., Newark, Del., called to Manalapan, N. J. 
THOMPSON, Dwiaut R., died August 15th, Taylorville, Il., 
aged forty-one years. 
WELLER, WIttraM W., Hackensack, N. J., accepts call to Ge- 
neva, N. Y. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ADAMS. C, GRAHAM, accepts call to Portland, Ore. 
BOWN, W. H., accepts call to Grace Church, Albany, N. Y. 
— F. C., accepts an election to St. Andrew’s ch-, Elyria, 
0. 


HARRIS, Dr. Georae C., St. Louis, Mo., resigns. 


HARRIS, Rosert, becomes assist. minister of Christ ch., Hart- 
ford, Conn, 


LANGDON, WILLIAM CHAUNCY, Bedford, Penn., resigns. 
McINTIRE, Percrvat, becomes chaplain of St. Luke’s Hospital 
Chicago, Il. 


MORRIS, CHAarRwes N., accepts call to All Saint’s ch.. New 
Haven, Conn. 


RICHARDSON, W. C., becomes rector of St. Paul’s, Newbury- 
port, Mags. 
SAWYER. A. L., Durham, Conn., resigns. 
SCHWARTZ, D. L., Grace ch., Albany,-N. Y., resigns. 
STRONG, GeorGe ALEx., Malden, Mass,, resigns. 
STU ART, R. S., accepts call to Abilene, Texas. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


SUYDAM, J. Howarp, D.D., Reformed (Datoh) Church, resigns 
pastorate Park ch. , Jersey City, N. J 


TIGERT,J.J., D.D., Professor in Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is to re-enter the active ministry of the Method 
ist Episcopal Church, South 


WESTWOOD, H. C., D.D., Meth. Epis. Ch., died at Fredonia, N. 


Y., recently. 
Music. 


THE first of the autumnal music festivals, the annual 
(and thirty-third one) at Worcester, Mass., will occur next 
week, and be in continuance from Monday next till Friday 
evening, inclusive. The scheme of this popular Massachu- 
setts occurrence remains much as hitherto in its artistic 
scope. On Tuesday afternoon Mr. Clarence Eddy, of Chi- 
cago, opening the Festival, will give an organ recital, as- 
sisted by the orchestra and several other soloists. On the 
evening of the same day will besung some selections from 
Handel’s “Israel in Egypt’’ and (the connection of the two 
in one concert seems oddly mal d@ propos) Gade’s ‘‘Er!- 
King’s Daughter.”” Wednesday afternoon will be a mis- 
cellaneous concert, vocal and instrumental, the main sym- 
phonic selection being Schumann’s E Flat Symphony—the 
“‘Rhenish”; and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s cantata the “Golden 
Legend” will be sung at the Wednesday evening’s con- 
cert. On Thursday afternoon will be brought forward the 
“Redemption Hymn,” by J. C. D. Parker, a new work; 
and among the orchestral numbers will be Prof. J. K. 
Paine’s ‘Island Fantasy” and the pretty Serenade for 
string-orchestra by Victor Herbert. The evening concert 
of the same day will devote itself to Wagnerian music, to 
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Festival a most dubious, not to say dangerous, element of 
modernityin art. For Friday afternoon is set down a con- 
cert, largely orchestral, which will include among other 
works Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony; and the week’s 
event concludes Friday night with Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” 
always a favorite in New England music festivals. The 
list of soloists secured for the concert shows a group of 
musical people of approved artistic ability, besides a con- 
siderable proportion of young artists not long before the 
public or of local repute and of more or less demonstrated 
talent. Among those participatidg are Miss Mary Howe, 
soprano; Mrs. Jennie Patrick-Walker, soprano; Mrs. 
Genevieve Johnstone-Bishop,soprano; Mrs. Clara Poole,con- 
tralto, Mr. Whitney Mockridge, tenor; Mr. Emil Fischer, 
bass; Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, pianist, and Mr. 
Clarence Eddy, organist. The orchestra will be made up of 
musicians from the Boston Symphony Orchestra to the 
number of sixty, the conductorship of them being divided 
between Mr. Carl Zerrahn and Mr. Victor Herbert. The 
price of the season tickets for the Festival remains at the 
same generously modest figure as in previous years. 

Referring to some lines in course of a paragraph in this 
column last week, a correspondent (who states that he is 
an organist and choir leader in a church in a Western 
town) makes certain interrogations that can best to be 
answered in the negative. They are all relative to the 
liberty and standards of choice in music for vocal or in- 
strumental use during church services, from the opening 
voluntary to the postiude. To him as to any and all others 
interested in the matter, we beg to say as follows: Start- 
ing with the highest ground—you have no business, on any 
plane of excuse, as a musician of education and taste to 
play on your organ for voluntary, collection interlude, 
postlude, as the people go out, or for any other purpose a 
piece of music, new or old, that has any distinctly secular 
association, operatic, symphonic or anything else of the 
sort, and that has not been absolutely composed for the 
organ or has so considerably reverted to it that it has a 
due association with the organ, and is to be regarded, if 
sharply tested, legitimately, as an organ-piece. Sec- 
ond, from a standpoint somewhat less extreme, and 
for those musicians who think they cannot live up to 
the loftier one, you have no excuse for playing on the 
organ in church time any operatic selection, ‘‘arranged”’ 
for it never so nicely, or any piece of music of se- 
cular associations in any degree. It makes no differ- 
ence if not two persons, if not one person in the 
church may recognize the piece; it makes no difference how 
specious sentimentality may excuse it. Stick to the princi- 
ple; itis asound one. Dereliction from it means at least 
bad musical morals, as its least. miscbief. Third, you 
have no business to allow your choir or any soloist in 
it to sing any music that has secular, and especially oper- 
atic associations, no matter how remote the derivation, 
how recondite the source, how admirable the art it illus- 
trates, or how urgent the provocation to tickle the ears of 
some of your congregation with it. These should be the 
main articles of every organist’s, of every choir leader’s 
creed, in city church or country church. Itisa seemingly 
severe, but a safe one, andit is only ignorance that can 
long find it so severe or narrow. The churches in this city 
that represent its spirit can be told—Catholic or Protest- 
ant—on the fingers of—we had almost said it~one hand; 
certainly on the two hands; but we can see welcome indi- 
cations that the music in the churches all over the country 
is more and more approaching such standards of purity in 
art and worship, and we trust that the work will go on. 
Every organist and choir leader should so inform himself 
and conduct himself and his charge as to further it. 

It is improbable, all rumors to the contrary, that Anton 
Rubinstein will make an American tour, either in this or 
any other season. The sum offered Mr. Rubinstein is so 
large—if the report of Mr. Abbey’s proposal to the composer 
be accurate—that it might tempt even a man of Rubia- 
stein’s financial situation and temperament. But that the 
temptation will bring himis unlikely. After Rubinstein’s 
career, at his time of life, and with his objects and interests 
for the rest of it, to say nothing of his prejudices, there is 
nothing that any American impresario could offer, or the 
American public do, that would make it worth his while. 
And if Mr. Rubinstein should decide to come here on the 
arrangement that Mr. Abbey has proposed, it would inev- 
itably mean a great financial loss to the manager so deter- 
mined on importing as expensive a virtuoso and composer. 

Among foreign items we notice the following odds and 
ends of interest: At Udine, the little North Italian city, 
active Wagneriavism has carried out the successful pres- 
entation of “‘ Lohengrin”’ with a fair company and mucb 
success.—** Tannbiuser” opened the season of the royal 
opera houses both at Munich and Dresden. The English 
papers announce the seventh Bristol musical festival, to 
take place from October 22d to 25th. Its program, among 
other works, includes Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption,” Grieg’s 
‘*Péer Gynt” Suite, Liszt’s Fourth Hungarian Rhapsody, 
the ‘‘ Meistersingers” prelude, the “Ride of the Wal- 
kiires,”’ and the “ Kaisermarsch”; Dr. C. H. H. Parry’s 
“Judith,” and Arthur Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend.” 
The choir, whose activity in the Oberammergau Passion 
Play is so considerable, consists of seven sopranos, seven 
contraltos, five tenors and five baritones, Of properly bass 
voices none are employed. A writer in the London World 
criticises the quality and the methods of the peasant- 
chorus very sharply, even with allowance for what is to be 
expected or not expected of them; and, furthermore, de- 
clares that there is nothing medieval or even suitable in 
the music of it as analyzed by a discerning ear and a mu- 
sician with a memory. The quaintness of it consists, ac- 
cording to this critic, largely in the medieval imperfectness, 

not to say untunefulness, of the orchestra “‘in which the 
strings are nearly in tune, the woodwind moderately out of 
tune, and the horns miles away from the key.’’ But inas- 
much as this same writer asserts that the Play’s audiences 
‘are the scum of the earth,’’ possibly his musical ear is as 











An extent quite unprecedented in Worcester, where Wag- 


ner has always been considered by the management of the 


Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be con- 
sidered by us as equivalent to their publishers for all volumes 
received. The interests of owr readers will guide us in the se- 
lection of works for further notice.]} 


THE ELIZABETHAN NOVELISTS.* 


THE history of fiction has never yet been adequately 
written, altho the subject has attracted the attention of 
many literary workmen of excellent ability. Indeed, the 
materials for such a work are so voluminous, so scat- 
tered and yet so tangled and interlaced, that it appears 
a task of no common sort to build from them a sym- 
metrical and consistent story. 

Separating the novel proper from the inferior forms of 
prose fiction and from the metrical romances, it would 
be still more difficult to write the history of the origin 
and growth of the prose romance as we now have it. 
The bibliography of this field of investigation is extensive 
and interesting. The Italian, French, German and 
English writers have piled up volumes, mostly studies 
of special areas, monographs and compilations, but the 
perfect history of the novel remains to be written. 

The book now before us is a rather comprehensive 
consideration of prose romance in Shakespeare’s time. 
The author has, with rare discrimination, sketched in the 
background against which the Elizabethan fiction-writers 
appeared, and has set forth fully, and yet within proper 
bounds, the chief factors in the art of the romancer, as 
it existed under the influences that shaped the career 
of Shakespeare and his literary contemporaries. By 
avoiding too broad an undertaking, M. Jusseraud has 
been able to do his work well, and it will be found vai- 
uable to the literary student as well as interesting to the 
general reader. Not that M. Jusseraud has been fortu- 
nate enough to add anything in the way of original dis- 
covery to what was already in the hands of scholars; but 
he has wisely condensed, after thoroughly winnowing 
his materials, so that his book, besides containing the 
cream of all that is known touching the subject it treats 
of, is clearly and brightly written in astyle which, de- 
spite the difficulty of translation, is pleasing as well as 
concise and compressed. We have had occasion to com- 
pare this book at certain points with a number of works 
touching upon the same subject, and our conclusion is 
that, for the general student, M. Jusseraud has succeeded 
better than any of his predecessors in giving a clear view 
of the origin of the English prose romance. 

It is far from generally known to the majority of 

even fairly well-informed readers that in Shakespeare’s 
time fiction-writers, whose works and whose names are 
now practically forgotten, were far more popular as pur- 
veyors of mental stimulus than was the greatest master 
of dramatic romance. There is food for thought in the 
fact that Lyly and Greene and Lodge and Warner and 
Breton should have impressed contemporaneous society 
with greater force than Shakespeare; butis it not like 
that to-day? The breath is scarcely out of the great 
Hugo’s body before the little dawdlers, the little ticklers 
of thefancy of society, are obscuring him. Scott would 
be forgotten if the vulgar realists were but a little more 
popular, and Hawthorne is already a far-away ancient 
in the appreciation of current criticism. ‘‘ Euphues” was 
the object around which the concretion of fashionable © 
admiration formed in Shakespeare’s time, as in our time 
we see it incrusting itself upon the poor little fictions of 
Ibsen and the stupid imaginings of Tolstoi. Perhaps to 
read backward is but another way of reading forward. 
Shakespeare came to his own long after the author of 
‘¢ Euphues” had fallen into obscurity, and it may be that 
the world will rally, sooner than some may wish, from 
the worship of the worse than euphbuistic vulgarity of 
the photographers and the genre pedlars, to say nothing 
of the brutalists. From the first, novels have been writ- 
ten for women, and it has been their influeuce upon 
women that has constituted at once their value and their 
evil in alarge degree. This fact forces itself more and 
more upon us as we pass the Renaissance and follow the 
history of tiction down to our own time. In Shakes- 
peare’s day the novelists were avowedly dependent upon 
women for appreciation. Lyly courted their favor and 
won it in long addresses, notably in his dedication of 
‘‘Euphues” and in the body of that curiously ornate pro- 
duction, Ifthe ladies did not actually form themselves 
into ‘‘ Lyly societies” they went as mad over him as we 
see our female contemporaries doing in the cause of this 
or that poet or novelist of to-day. Sidney wrote his 
“Arcadia” ostensibly for his sister. All the imitators of 
Lyly had it most at heart to please the feminine imagina- 
tion. We might almost measure the growth of woman’s 
taste and the development of her character by the prog- 
ress of the novelfrom Lyly to Scott. Is it also true that 
from Scott to Ibsen we find the decline of fiction indica- 
tive of a decadence of woman’s finer sentiments? We 
think not. More probably it bears witness to the fact 
that men of Scott’s character and genius find nowadays 
escape for their superb energies through other channels 
than novel-writing, and that women have grown beyond 
that stage of development when fiction is able to exert 
a controlling influence over their manners, 











*THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN THE TIME OF SHAKESPEARE. By J, J°* 
JUSSERAUD. Transiated from the French by ELIZABETH LEE. Revised 





prejudiced as his eyes appear to be, 


and enlarged by the author, Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $6.00. 
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M. Jusseraud’s book, aside from its in- 
terest as a historical sketch, is a feast of 
good things purloined from the lives and 
writings of the jolliest, the most careless, 
and the forlornest set of Bohemians that 
the world has ever seen. One who would 
like to come by the shortest route to an 
understanding of how the average litera- 
ry person lived in Shakespeare’s time, 
will do well to read this book at once. 
Most of the Elizabethan novelists were 
good-for-naughts in one sense or another 
—some of them good-for-naughts in ev- 
ery sense; but they laid the first thin 
wash of color for the great pictures of 
life which, at a later day, were to be 
called novels. A3 a rule these men were 
short-lived, given to merry company, and 
came to a miserable death. M. Jusseraud 
hae been bappy in his selection of quota- 
tions, incidents and illustrations, and bis 
observations are full of suggestive criti- 
cism. The biographical sketches and the 
outlines of the most important works of 
the novelists are sufficiently full. 

In the opening chapter our author gives a 
swift review of the English romance from 
**Beowulf” to the “‘ Morte d Arthur”; 
in the closing one he outlines the post- 
Shakesperean novel in its growth toward 
the form given it by Defoe, Smollett and 
Fielding, with glimpses of the evolution 
of fiction-writing in France, Italy and 
Spain. 

The numerous illustrations which add 
to the interest of M. Jusseraud’s work 
are reproductions of old engravings that 
serve to remind one that novel-writing 
was not the only art which was in a very 
low state at the time when Shakespeare 
wus building his incomparable plays. 
These illustrations have an explanatory 
index of value to the general reader, and 
there are besides a full table of context 
anda general index to the work, The 
printing is beautiful, on heavy cream 
paper with good margins. The foot-notes 
are excellent, and indeed the whole book 
is one of the few that really make their 
purchasers richer. 

Ancient History for Colleges and High 
Schools. By William F. Allen and P. V. N, 
Myers. This is a work in several Parts, of 
which Part I, The Eastern Nations and 
Greece, by P. V. N. Myers is at hand. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston. $1.10.) It is a revision and 
expansion of the author’s “‘ Outlines of An- 
cient History’’ published in 1882. The 
chapters relating to Eastern Nations have 
been rewritten in the light of recent discov- 
eries, and the references direct the student 
to the sources of information. The text- 
book is copiously supplied with maps, illus- 
trations, tables and chronological summa- 
ries,and is in all respects a satisfactory text- 
book. The Leading Facts of Ameri- 
can History. By D. H. Montgomery. This 
is the opening number of the ‘‘Leading 
Facts of History Series,” by Mr. Montgom- 
ery and published by Messre. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. ($1.50.) This volume is a compact, 
firmly woven web of sifted and condensed 
facts put together in a natural order 
and made to express as much of the 
life of the history as possible. We 
note that the author avoids wholesale 
assertion, the besetting sin of brief com- 
pendiums, and gives the history in well- 
balanced critical presentations. The text- 
book is well supplied with maps, and up to 
the most recent opinion. The Refer- 
ence Handbouk for Readers, Students and 
Teachers of English History. By E. H. 
Gurney. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 75 cents.) 
This is a useful book as far as it goes, but 
it is too much in fragments and too unsys- 
tematic to meet the needs of a general 
reader. The Taking of Lewisburg in 
1745, by Samuel Adams Drake (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston; C. T. Dillingham, New 
York, 50 cents), is a delightfully clear and 
simple account of New England’s one feat 
of arms in colonial times and off her own 
soil. Mr. Drake’s erudition in such mat- 
ters is not to be impeached, and his fasci- 
nating style speaks for itself. The volume 
is in the “Decisive Events in American 
History” series. A Short History of 
the United States of America for the use 
of Begin»ers. By Horace E. Scudder. 
(Taintor Brothers & Co., New York. $1.00.) 
The peculiarity of this compilation is not 
so much that it is brief as that it is element- 
ary. It is not Mr. Scudder’s previous 
school history written down to narrower 
limits, but it is the history he had to pre 
sent in that handbook written over to 
meet the needs of a class of pupils who 
rarely exceed fourteen years of age. 
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The latest addition to ‘‘ The Adven- 
ture Series” isa book which made a sensa- 
tion in its day and is worth reading again. 
Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military 
Career of John Shivp, Latea Lieutenant 
in His Majesty’s 87th Regiment. Written 
by himself. A new illustrated edition with 
an introduction by H. Manners Thichester. 
(Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) The author of 
this memoir has the probably unparalleled 
distinction of having twice risen in the 
British Army from the position of a private 
soldier to the rank of a commissioned offi- 
cer. He distinguished himself in service, 
but was cut short in his career by events 
for which he was only partly responsible 
but which led to his resignation. He then 
published this book which deserves recog- 
nition not only as another remarkable ex- 
ample of what may be done by aman who 
has had little training in letters, but even 
more as a vivid realistic detailed account 
of the British soldier’s life in the first quar- 
ter of this century. It is quiet in tone, 
manner and style, but thrilling in matter. 


Development and Character of Gothic 
Architecture. By Charles Herbert Moore. 
(Macmillan & Co. $450.) It is quite pos- 
sible that some charge of over-strict defini- 
tion and over-vigorous method may be 
maintained against this work, but not to 
impair its merit, nor its method, nor its 
conclusions. It is superbly published, with 
a carefully drawn elevation to illustrate 
every dark or subtle point in the text. 
The author starts with a definition of what 
he means byGothic architecture in which 
he closely follows M. Violet-le Duc. In the 
profound definition given by this author, 
Gothic, tho a distinct style, is in no sense 
an independent one, but the result ofa new 
constructive system of building, slowly 
evolved out of the Romanesque, and whose 
distinctive characteristic is that the whole 
strength of the building resides in a finely 
organized and frankly confessed frame- 
work, rather than in walls. This frame- 
work is made up of piers, arches, buttresses, 
freed from every needless incumbrance of 
wall, and made as light as is compatible 
with strength. Its stability depends not 
on inert massiveness of wall, but on a sys- 
tem of balanced thrusts in the construction. 
This profound conception Mr. Moore ad- 
heres to with undeviating strictness, apply- 
ing it with such severity as to reduce the 
area of Gothic examples to a narrow sec- 
tion of France and to a small group of 
buildings not twenty in number. This 
serves well for the illustration of the ideal 
theory of Gothic as an art. It serves 
equally well for purposes of critical 
comparison and study. It plays havoc, 
however, with popular conceptions, and 
is particularly painful in its appli- 
cation to those monuments of Eng. 
lish pride—York-minster and Salisbury 
Cathedral, tho it vindicates Westminster, 
the central tower of Lincoln, and some 
parts of Canterbury. We are not to imag- 
ine, however, that in putting such struc- 
tures as those at Spires or York- minster out 
of the class of Gothic examples, Mr. Moore 
denies the validity of the styles in which 
they are built, nor shows himself disposed 
to contradict the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Ruskin as to the art and architecture of 
York-minster. The conclusion he reaches, 
that Amiensis the supreme Gothic example, 
follows of necessity from his definitions and 
principles; but it is a conclusion which, 
when applied to Rheims, may lead to some 
hesitation as to adopting without modifica- 
tion, the author’s theory of thin walls, 
large windows and mullion tracery. The 
work is full of ideas, and highly suggestive 
ideas. It has the rare merit of applying 
strict standards where, in general, only the 
vaguest and loosest ideas have prevailed. 
To give some account of the volume before 
us, we have, first, a full chapter of defini- 
tion and general comparative discussion. 
Then comes a chapter on Gothic construc- 
tion in France; another on what the author 
is careful to speak of as ‘‘ pointed’’ construc- 
tion in England, and a third on the same 
kind of construction in Germany, Italy and 
Spain. These chapters are followed by two 
on Gothic profiles, and two more on Gothic 
sculptures. Chapters 1X and X, on stained 
glass, are the most inadequate portions of 
the work, and are, we suppose, only in- 
troduced as sketches. To lovers of definite 
ideas and of their application to art this 
will be a delightful as well asa useful book. 
It is also an addition to the literature of art 
on its critical side of which we may be 
proud as Americans, 


By Canoe and Dog Train Among the 
Cree and Salteaux Indians. By the Rev. 
Edgerton R. Young. With an Introduc- 
tion by Mark Guy Pearse. (New York: 
Hunot & Eaton. $1.25.) Here is a most re- 
markable book, one that takes hold of the 





reader and compels attention. One little 
or not at-all interested in missionary work, 
even one who could think of preaching to 
wild Indians as a folly, would catch from 
these pages a strong and wholesome im- 
pression of that heroism which is never 
lost on the human heart, no matter how 
callous to weaker moral influences. The 
Rev. Edgerton R. Young here tells the 
stcry of many years given to studying and 
teaching the Indians of far Northwestern 
America. He has been a missionary in 
deed and in spirit, taking upon himself the 
immense labor, the terrible privations, the 
dangers and the absolute isolation of life 
in the cold, barren regions of Canada. His 
work and his experiences, shared by his 
faithful and courageous wife, are described 
with a simple realism that makes the his- 
tory one of the most thrilling and instruct- 
ive that we have ever read. The fact that 
no attempt has been made to cast the 
glamour of literary art over the substance 
of the simple narrative adds vigor and the 
sense of perfect truthfulness toa most ro- 
mantic and picturesque chain of wild ad- 
venture. Rarely hasthe condition of the 
American savages been sketched with such 
afree and vigorous hand, and it would be 
hard to find a more unpretentious or a more 
impressive picture than is here given of the 
self sacrifice, the perils and the uninviting 
career of the man or the woman who quits 
civilized life and goes into a pathless wilder- 
ness to do the pioneer work of spreading a 
knowledge of the religion of Christ. We 
who know so little of real hardship and at 
best doso little for our benighted fellow- 
beings, may well heed the lesson of a hum- 
ble, heroic example like this so sintply re- 
corded by the Rev. Edgerton R. Young. 


Great Captains. Alexander. By Theodore 
Ayrault Dodge, Brevet Lieut. Col. U.S. A., 
Retired. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5.00) 
This volume is the first in a series of 
“Great Captains” by the same author, 
who has already written much on military 
subjects, and is well known as the author of 
the volume on “‘ The Battle of Chancellors- 
ville” in the Scribner histories of the War. 
The series is intended to embrace five other 
volumes on Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Frederick the Great and Na- 
poleon. ‘Technically they are not to be 
treatises on the art of waror its history, 
but the author proposes to give them a 
scope and character which before the series 
is ended will practically cover the whole 
theoretic ground. We will suggest that the 
other volumes should be less buiky than 
the one before us, especially if they, too, 
are to avoid the political aspects of the his- 
tory and be limited so strictly to the mili- 
tary. Alexander the Great was a fascina- 
ting subject to the writers of antiquity. 
Much, probably the greater part of what 
they wrote is lost; but enough remains to 
give a clear idea not only of the nature of 
Alexander’s political plans, but of the two 
points which interest Colovel Dodge n.ost, 
the man and his campaigns and battles. 
Colonel Dodge has profited, as he explains in 
his preface, by the thorough exploration of 
all this original matter which has been 
made particularly by Professor Droysen 
and Prince Galitzinin his ‘History of War.” 
Colonel Dodge has, however, studied the 
subject independently for himself and de- 
serves high praise for his critical examina- 
tion of Alexander’s battles and campaigns, 
and his attempt to render them intelligible 
by charts and plans of battles and of tacti- 
cal maneuvers drawn in modern style. 
These maps and the campaign and battle 
studies they illustrate are the capital fea- 
ture of Colonel Dodge’s work. As for the 
rest of the volume the genius of Alexander 
can be trusted toillumine the whole of it, 
and shine with the steady glow of its un- 

iminished fascination from the first page 
to the last. The author prefaces his work 
with a brief history of the art of war, from 
the earliest times down to the battle of 
Ipsus, B.c. 391. His sketch is illuminated 
with numerous drawings of armor, military 
engines and weapons, and of the mode of 
using them. 


Hypnotism. By Albert Moll. (Scribner 
& Welford, New York. $1.25.) This is the 
second edition of Dr. Moll’s book, and is 
considerably larger than the first, and sub- 
stantially remodeled in some p:rts, espe- 
cially the theoretic portions. It remains 
like the first edition, intelligible to general 
readers, whom it is designed to provide 
with the information that is most impor- 
tant as regards the whole subject of hypno- 
tism. Moll’s attitude toward that subject is 
cautious and moderate. While‘he is not 
satisfied with a purely psychological expla- 
nation of hypnotic phenomena he is even 
more pronounced in his rejection of the 
purely physiological view of the subject. 
Alike in his conclusions, in his theoretic 
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explanations, and in his way of looking at 
the subject he is widely apart from Charcot 
and Binet and Féré of the Saltpetriare 
school. His general position is that hypnosis 
is nothing but a mental state “‘in which no 
new psychical law is concerned,” and that 
the phenomena, as far as we are able at the 
present stage to explain them, are to be 
accounted for under the several heads: (1) 
of suggested voluntary movement; (2) posi- 
tive and negative delusions of the senses; 
(3) rapport; (4) the phenomena of memory; 
(5) post-hypnotic suggestion. In the present 
excited and expectant state of the public 
mind as regards this subject the author’s 
temperate chapters on the medical results 
to be looked for from hypnotic treatment 
and on the relations of hypnotism to crime 
are both re-assuring and wholesome. 


In and Out of Central America. By 
Frank Vincent. With maps and illustra- 
tions. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$200.) Frank Vincent is a rapid traveler 
and evidently arapid writer; but he sees a 
great many things worth seeing and ‘le- 
scribes them with admirable cleverness. 
We have in this book six papers, the most 
interesting of which gives it its title. Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador and 
Guatemaia are sketched with rapid strokes. 
His method is just the opposite of Lafcadio 
Hearn’s redundantly rich and gorgeous 
manner of dealing with tropical life and 
scenery. Mr. Vincent is not self-conscious 
regarding his style. He sees something and 
forthwith dashes at it with pen and camera, 
fixes an impression of it, then runs off to 
other scenes. From Central America he 
thinks nothing of skipping away to Cam- 
bodia to describe ‘“‘A Rival to Solomon’s 
Temple,’ then he jumps back and sketches 
a ** Quarantine in the Antilles,”’ whence he 
transfers himself to Burmah to describe 
“An Oriental Monster,’’ thence he leaps to 
Brazil and writes about Dom Pedro and 
his country, under the title ‘The Exiled 
Emperor,” and finally winds up among the 
“White Elephants” of Farther India. The 
very hurry and rapid changes of scenery is 
effective, and suggestive of the reality of 
travel. 


Apples of Gold, On Salvers of Silwer 
By the Rev. A. B. Mackay. Scripture II- 
lustrations of the Shorter Catechism. 
(London: Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.2 ) 
“This volume,” says the author in his pref- 
ace, ‘‘is designed to be a help to those en- 
gaged in the inStruction of the young in 
the fundamental doétrines of the Christian 
faith, as embodied in that admirable com- 
pendium the Shorter Catechism.” The 
method of the work is well chosen. Simple 
sermons, as we may call them, are strung 
together in such a way as to lead the young 
mind step by step through the teachings of 
Christ and his Apostles by a route, so to 
speak, that must prove attractive and with 
a gentleness that cannot fai] to please. 
There is little in the book to suggest de- 
nominational bias, and the historical parts 
are clear, and presented with skill and con- 
scientious fidelity to the requirements of 
the young mind. The whole is so arranged 
that the teacher or parent may use it as a 
guide, without relying upon it for every- 
thing; and itis full of rich suggestion for 
variations and enlargements of its method. 
Some of the little essays are exceedingly 
beautiful and effective, and indeed the en- 
tire work will be found good reading for 
both old and young. 


A Social Departure. How Orthodocia 
and I went Round the World by Our- 
selves. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. Illus- 
trated. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.75.) D. Appleton & Co. here offer us the 
authorized edition of a pleasant book which 
has had a good share of success in England. 
It is the story of two girls, one English the 
other American, who set out to muke the 
tour of the world without protection. The 
humor is not of the best, but it serves its 
turn very well, and we are given a lively 
picture of a series of feminine adventures, 
if we may so name them,that leave a spark- 
ling wake behind these seif-possessed but 
not too dignified young ladies as they stroll 
from country to conaotry. A thread of a 
love story is woven through the book, and 
the illustrations are many and excellent. 
Upon the whole itis acharming work. We 
tike the Japanese experiences best of any- 
thing it contains, tho the adventures at 
Vancouver and the general maneuvers of 
Jack are excellently sketched. 


The Cider-Maker’s Hand-Book. A Com- 
plete Guide tor Making and Keeping Pure 
Cider. By J. M. Trowbridge. (Orange 
Judd Co. $1.00.) This manual begins at 
the beginning, omits nothing until it 
reaches the end, and at every step repeats 





the author’s maxim that he who thinks 
that any apple will do well enough to make 
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cider with had better zo out of the business. 
Mr. Trowbridge gives the cidér maker in- 
formation on every aspect of his subject— 
the chemistry of it, the mechanics of it, the 
kinds of apples to be used, and everything 
relating to manipulation or care, and on 
which the production of a pure, well-flavored 
and natural cider depends. 


Mr. Dide, His Vacation in Colorado, 
and other Sketehes. By L. B. France. 
(New York: Bloomfield & Co. $100.) We 
have here a bundle of bright and interest- 
ing short stories of Western life. There is, 
nothing especially atriking about the 
sketches, but they are cleverly drawn, and 
it is pleasant to note that they are not 
mere echoes of Bret Harte. An hour may 
be spent very delightfully in their perusal. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
announce “ Martha Corey. A Tale of the 
Salem Witchcraft.” 


..-.In The English Illustrated for Sep- 
tember, the first article is an essay on Phil- 
ippine Welser by Mr. Marion Crawford; and 
the last is the conclusion of Mr. William 
Morris’s ‘‘ Glittering Plain.”’ 


..--Charles Scribner’s Sons are issuing 
In Ole Virginia, by Thomas Nelson Page, 
and Old Creole Days, by George W. Cable, 
in a new and attractive edi ion like that 
in which they published Reveries of a 
Bachelor last fall. 


..--Bernard Quaritch, of London, an- 
nounces ‘*The First Half Century of the 
Latin Bible,” .being a bibliographical ac- 
count of the various editions published be- 
tween 1450 and 1500. The work is by Mr. 
W. A. Copinger, and will be sold to sub- 
scribers at two guineas. 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish this 
fall: ‘‘English Prose. Its Elements, His- 
tory and Usage,” by Professor Earle, of Ox- 
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concealments or illusions, It is as frank as 
itis wicked, aud walks about without a rag 
of clothing. 1t attacks the institution on 
which ail civilized life, social purity, and 
domestic happiness rest. 

Of course it has raised an uproar. The 
more the better. But what we hope is that 
the tempest will not spend all its force and 
fary on Tolsto!’s wretched little book and 
have nothing left to deal with yet more 
dangerous examples. There are plenty of 
them, and if the publication of this Tolstoi 
abomination only proves to have outraged 
the public into a keener vigilance and a 
more jealous and efficient watch over its 
literature, it may result in more good than 
evil. 

We have watched carefully the impression 
this book has made on the public; and we 
give our readers below extracts which seem 
to us fairly representative of the public 
feeling taken from fifty different journals 
published in every part of the country—in 
California, in Texas, in South Carolina, in 
New Orleans and the cities in the Missis- 
sippi Valley,along the Lakes, in the Interior, 
and in the Kast. We begin with a few bear- 
ing on the important, and, as we believe, 
vital public duty of excluding such matter 
from the mails. 

The secular press appears well in these ex- 
tracts. We donot doubt for an instant that 
they express the uncorrupted, overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the American people We 
publish them as a hopeful and encouraging 
indication of the public sentiment that can 
be brought to hear on the right side of this 
question. 

W? begin with a few expressions on the 
mail question, and print without further 
comment. 

“ Asastury of wantonness the incidents are 
too vulgar, commonplace and flat to excite 
interest, and the minute record of quarrels is 
too wearisome to leave any energy for the 
serious consideration of the insane theories to 
which they give occasion. It all leads to noth- 
ing except that in the mind of an erratic man, 





ford; ‘‘The Writings and Correspond 

of John Jay’’; ‘‘ French Ballads,’’ edited by 
Professor Crane, of Cornell, and ‘German 
Ballads,” edited by Professor White, of 
Corvell, both in the series of Knickerbocker 
Nuggets; and ‘‘ Theodoric the Goth” in the 
Heroes of the Nations series. 


.... The Contemporary, in its September 
issue, presents such an attractive table of 
contents that one is inclined to pronounce 
it the best of the English reviews. To be- 
gin with, there is a contribution from Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, on ‘‘ The Enlightenments 
of Pagett, M.P.”’ It is not a story, but the 
faithful report of conversations held by an 
English Member of Parliament, who has 
gone to India to learn something of the 
country at first hand, particularly about 
the National Congress movement. There 
is much information here for English poli- 
ticians and the promoters of American Mis- 
sions to lay to heart. Mr. J. Addington 
Symonds draws a curious compari:<on be- 
tween the Dantesque and Platonic ideals of 
love in one of his scholarly and thoughtful 
essays. Dr. Martineau’s last book, “The 
Seat of Authority in Religion,’ is reviewed 
at length by R. W. Dale. Professor Sayce 
writes of ‘‘Excavations in Judea,” and 
Wilfred Meynell has an article on ‘‘ Cardi- 
nal Newman and His Contemporaries.” 
Other contributors are Professor Freeman, 
on “Carthage,” and the Head Master of 
Harrow, on “The Educational System in 
the Public Schools.” 
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NO MORE OF IT. 


To.sto?’s “ Kreutzer Sonata ’”’ is a miser- 
able little book, fit only to go the way of 
‘penny-dreadfuls’’—into the flames. No 
elf-respecting journal could afford to 
waste more words on it than the few and 
plain sentences required to show what it is 
and what should be done with it. This 
duty we have already performed; and we 
would now be glad to forget that such a 
malodorous publication ever lay on our 
table. 

But when a storm is brewing, no one can 
say how small or poor a thing will bring it 
on, This timeit is Tolstoi’s bavtling that 
has brought on the tempest; and we are 
glad that it has come. It will do more than 
a thousand ordinary editorials to rouse the 
American people and to show them what 
sort of books go through the mails, and 
may come into their houses in their inno- 
cent-looking covers. 

Nine-tenths and perhaps ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of what we publish on this subject, 
is discounted even by people who agree with 
us on the general question. But this book 
of Tolsto!’s is a malignant piece of diabol- 
ism that will not be discounted. It does 
not blush. It does not falter. It does not 

even whisper. It indulges in no evasious, 











are savages, love is an aberration, mar- 
riage is ennui and productive of hatred. The 
book is indecent without doubt.”—Sentinel, 
Milwaukee. 

“No one who has read ‘The Kreutzer 
Sonata,’ at least no healthy person, will hesi- 
tate to pronounce it a monstrosity.”—Times, 
Boston. 

“The matter was first called to the attention 
of the Department by a letter from the post- 
master at Chicago, who forwarded, under date 
of July 9th, an application from a local publish- 
ing concern to have this book admitted to the 
mails as second-class matter, as volume one of 
a periodical‘ library.’ The postmaster wrote 
that an edition of 2,000 copies was said to have 
passed through the mails unchallenged. Since 
that time the press has called attention to the 
character of the work, saying that its circula- 
tion has been interdicted in Germany and 
Austria, on the ground of immorality. ‘Iam 
sure, said Mr. Sexton, ‘that its author is an 
illustrious character, who has written some 
works that have given him great reputation, 
but a careful examination of the volume for- 
warded convinces me that Tolstoi’s pen has 
sadly degenerated aid the book is unfit to be 
read; and I submit for your consideration 
whether our mails ought to be prostituted to 
the circulation of such filthy trash.’ The sub- 
ject was referred tothe Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral for the Post-office Department, Mr.Tyner, 
who decided it was notadmissible to the mails. 
He said: ‘I return herewith the publication en- 
titled **The Kruetzer Sonata,” offered for mail- 
ingat the post-office at Chicago, Ill., as matter 
of the second class. After a careful examina- 
tion of this publication I am of the opinion 
thatities of an“ indecent character,” hence it is 
forbidden circulation in the mails by the act 
approved September 26th 1888.’"—Herald, Du- 
buque, lowa. 

“The Pust-office Department has shown good 
sense in prohibiting the carrying of Tolsto!’s 
* Kreutzer Sonata’ in the mails. Of course 
that will not prevent it being read; but it is a 
notice by the United States Government that 
the book is not fit to read, and decent people 
will be thankful for such notice. America pro- 
duces too much filtny literature of her own. The 
country will be better off without any foreign 
smut and immorality to mix with it.”—News, 
Duluth, Minn. 

“Inthe course of public business, Assistant 
Attorney-General Tyner is required to pass 
upon questions of this sort. He examined the 
book and declared that it should not pass in the 
mails. Postmaster-General Wanamaker never 
even heard of the matter until he saw it men- 
tioned in the newspapers. But the opposition 
journals made baste to sneer at ‘the Sunday- 
school politics’ and the ‘sanctimonious hy- 
pocrisy ’ of Mr. Wanamaker. Altho the facts 
in the case have been printed, they will un- 
doubtedly continue to sneer and tell falsehoods 
about the matter. Wanamaker, not Tyner, is 
their pet aversion, and a lie about him is as 
good as truth to them.”—Advertiser, Newark, 
N. J. 

“The Journal has occasion now te speak in 
terms of praise of Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker's efforts to exclude lewd literature from 
the mails. 

“There should not only bestrict prohibition of 





the distribution of improper books, papefs or 
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magazines, but their publication should be made 
illegal as well.”—Journal, Quincy, Ill. 

“ The truth is, it isa vile publication, more 
fit for the archives of a medical college than a 
library table. Itis not even interesting. It is 
dulland disgusting.”—Herald, Chicago. 

“ A recent translation of the work of a noted 
Russian writer fell intothe hands of the Assist- 
ant Attorney General the other day, who ex- 
pressed his opinion that the book is not onethat 
should be allowed free circulation. Thereupon 
the Postmaster General issued an order that 
the book should not be allowed to circulate 
through the mails. Following this Mr.Com- 
stock resorted to the Courts to compel the 
withdrawal of this book and several others 
from the market in thiscity. Both the Ameri- 
can News Company and the Manhattan News 
Company have withdrawn the book from their 
news-stands.”’—Voic., New York. 

“The book is a brutal exposition of the 
‘crime’of matrimony It endeavors to prove 
that love is a sensual lie based upon gross aui- 
mal attraction and ceasing upon satiety.—Times, 
Oakland, Cal. 

“An unclean book,‘ The Kreutzer Sonata,’ 
is being extensively advertised by the fact that 
the Post-office Department has refused it trans- 
mission through the mails. That is enough to 
make it eagerly sought by a large class of im- 
pure-minded readers, but how disgusted they 
will be to find that the publishers of the later 
editions; in order to avoid complications with 
the authorities, have eliminated the nastiest 
portions. But still the character of the book is 
such as to smirch the reputation of the person 
seen reading it.”—Times, Flushing, N, Y. 

“The author’s methods are illy suited td 
modern civilization. His methods are objev- 
tionable. The best sentiment of the country 
will sustain Mr. Wanamaker in the stand he 
has taken on this question.”—Republican 
Leader, La Crosse, Wis. 

“The book is certainly morbid, as well as re- 
pulsive to all who cherish a lofty idea of love 
and marriage.”—-Hera'd, Rutland, Vt. 

“ Mr.Wanamaker acted promptly and wisely, 
and wiil receive the thanks of the public if he 
continues the good work. The market is flood- 
ed with pernicious literature, written by un- 
known and by anonymous authors, which is a 
disgrace to any library or reading table. 

“It is sufficient to know that as a story it 
passes the bounds of common decency, and that 
as astudy of character it is abnormal! and dis- 
gusting. It is apparently the product of a dis- 
eased imagination, and itis difficult to under- 
stand what possible good can be accomplished 
in giving it to the world.”"—Chronicle, Roches- 
ter. 

“The action of the Post-office Department in 
excluding ‘The Kreutzer Sonata’ from the 
mails will stimulate the sale of that book 
among a class of readers always on the alert to 
find prurient fiction. These buzzards will] have 
their prey marked out for them. But among 
dec-nt, self-respecting readers the action of the 
Department will serve as a warning against a 
vicious book.”*—Tribune, Detroit. 

“He (the author) scorns the idea of love as 
represented in the literature and the life of all 
ages. There is no such thing, he contends; it is 
all lust, and belongs to the brutes. The proc- 
esses that he employs, the pictures that he 
presents, to illustrate and enforce this mon- 
strous view, are thoroughiy steeped in coarse- 
ness and vulgarity. They have a certain vigor, 
it is true, for he knows how to use words skill- 
fully, but it is the vigor of a perverted moral 
nature, and its tendency is to turn the sacred- 
ness of life to ridicule and mockery.”—Globe- 
Democrat, St. Louis. 

“There is little doubt but that the book in 
question belongs to the class of vile publications 
which ought to be excluded from the mails.”— 
Times-Star, Cincinnati. 

**Do ladies buy it ?’ 

*** Bless you, yes. They come in, pick up the 
book and lay a fifty-cent piece on the counter. 
When we offer to wrap it up, they shake their 
heads, hide the book in their satchels, and 
hurry away, fondly imagining that we have 
not noticed what they have bought.”—Evening 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 

“Its very repulsiveness, and the shocking 
view it takes of all physical love, have brought 
upon it the condemnation of critivs.”-—Pust 
Dispatch, St. Louis. 

*“ The Democratic papers that are criticising 
Wanamaker for refusing to let certain indecent 
books circulate through the mails, are not well 
up in political history, or they would remember 
that in the time of Van Buren and Polk, their 
postmaster generals refused to let anti-slavery 
newspapers be circulated through the mails.” 
—Tribune, South Bend. 

**The whole brood of sach literature is, how: 
ever, such intolerable trash that it can only ex- 
cite feelings of disgust and contempt.”—Argus, 
Albany. 

* Had he represented in the story the success- 
ful effort cf ‘the husband to lift himself and 
wife to a higher plane. an effort honorable alike 
to himself and a credit to mankind, then the 
work would have been an active agent for good, 
and, while diagnosing the disease, would have 
presented the remedy. By such teaching will 
the change for the better come alone.”—Pioneer 
Press, St. Paul. 

*The Kreutzer Sonata’ flies directly in the 
face of American traditions and prejudices, 
and social habits and tendencies, and the ver- 
dict of the postal authorities is likely to be con- 
firmed by the general American public. The 
book not only deals with a subject which our 
unwritten law forbids us to discuss, but it deals 
with it ina manner most repugnant to Ameri- 





can sensibilities. The view which it takes of 


the institution of marriage will be regarded by 
most rational Americans as essentialiy false. 
The idea that the marriage relation is generally 
founded or sustained in lust will be abhorrent 
to the great body of our intelligent men and 
women, whoin their own experience and by 
observation have overwhelming evidence to 
the contrary. Millions of happy marriages, 
millions of happy homes, millions of beautifu, 
families from one end of the country to the 
other, are living denials of Count Tolsto!'s con- 
tention.”"—Sentinel, Milwaukee. 

“It cannot be read aloud in a mixed com- 
pany.and is disgusting reading even to one’s 
self. It is intended to inculcate a high and 
ideal standard of marriage. But it does it in 
80 obnoxious and so revulting a fashion that it 
makes the whole subject abborrent. It assumes 
that most, if not all, marriages are simply 
bestial and sensual arrangements between the 
sexes,”"—Journal, Detroit. 

““We have now before us a novel recently 

received through the mails for editorial notice 
that fairly reeks with lust and prurience. It 
could not be read publicly, and would no doubt 
bring a blush to the cheek of the most de- 
graded.”—Register, Columbia, 8. C. 
“The book from a literary standpoint is the 
poorest of Tolsto!’s works that has been trans- 
lated into English, and it is a great pity that it 
shouid have ever been translated; it deals with 
filth for filth’s sake, and makes no pretense of 
teaching any moral lesson. fiven Tolstoi must 
have feit ashamed of the book, for he speaks 
in it through a half-crazy man, with an 
unpronounceable name, who has murdered 
his wife in a fit of jealousy. Mr. Hazen was 
perfectly right in excluding it from the mails.” 
—Journal, Greenville, Ohio. 

“ Tolsto!’s unclean work is merely a ‘ philo- 
sophical’ treatise; but it is one of a class which 
does harm like the pestilence.”— News, Phila- 
delphia. 

“It issimply coarse ani brutal, and its refer- 
ences are to astate of society of which wein 
this country have been wholly ignorant. The 
work is a pitable example of the ridiculous at- 
titude in which a man with a hobby usually 
places himself unless he knows when to draw 
the rein. Indeed, an author who puts himself 
on record as recognizing no difference between 
the vilest passions of mankind and the holiest 
of human emotions, leads us to infer that his 
own moral sense is either blunt or twisted.”— 
American, Philadeiphia. 

“ How fortunate it is for man that he hasa 
brother! What would he do without him? ‘ Art 
thou not thy brother’s keeper?’ asks his soul,and 
immediately the heavens open and shine round 
about him. Hewalks in glory mid the stars 
and hecarries his brother under his arm; and if 
that brother doesn’t like the particular brand 
of star-light which he himself finds good what 
matters it? Is he not his brother’s keeper? 

“The American people are fortunate in hav- 
ing several big brothers to look atter them. If 
it were not for these big brothers, one of whom 
rejoicesin the nameof Wanamaker, goodness 
knows what would become of us. In upon 
us would flow in ever-thickening stream the 
vice and poverty of Europe, nauseating, stifling, 
destroying us. Wanamaker has heard the 
query of hissoul. The heavens have opened to 
him, and, taking us under the arm of a demi- 
god, ‘Seest thou?’ he asks. ‘Seest thou not the 
stars?’ To see them not would stamp us sons of 
Belial. Thanks to Wanamaker, we dosee them, 
and the glory beams around and before us.”— 
Mail, Chicago. ‘ 

* But one thing iscertain. The laws rightly 
prevent the distribution of obscene literature 
through the mails, and the Government author- 
ities are the judges of what may or may not go 
into the pouches. If they believe a book is 
obscene, they ought not to permit it to pass 
through their hands or through the post-offices. 
That is their duty under the law.’’—Journal, 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

“Tolstol, as everybody knows who has read 
him,is a maniac. His hobby is that the domestic 
relations are essentially immoral; his own mind 
is so infested by and polluted with the habit of 
nasty thinking that the whole arrangement of 
life which constitutes the home appears to him 
a@ concrete indecency.”—Dispatch, Pittsburg, 
Penn. 

“Inthe Union’s opinion, the book does not ac- 
cord with sound morals or discretion. It not 
only condemns immorality, but it condemns 
marriage, which, it avers, is a mere cloak for 
debauchery. It argues, in effect, that to bring 
children into so bad a world as this is an injus- 
tice to unoffending beings. It teaches further 
that Christianity in its ultimate development 
provides for the elimination of marriage alto- 
gether, and the consequent extinction of the 
human race.”—Union and Advertiser, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


* Under date of July 16th, Postmaster Sexton 
(Chicago) sent to the Department editorial 
criticisms of the work, which he had clipped 
from leading newspapers. 

“*Mr. Sexton's letter was referred to the 
Assistant Attorney General for the Post-office 
Department, Mr. Tyner, by Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General Hazen. Under date of 
July 2th Mr. Tyner wrote to Mr. Hazen: 

“*T retarn herewith the publication entitled 
“The Kreutzer Sonata,” offered for mailing at 
the post-office at Chicago, Il|., as a matter of 
the second class. After a careful examination 
of this publication Ian of the opinion that it is 
of an “indecent character” hence it is forbid- 
den circulation in the mails by-the act ap- 
proved September 26th, 1888.’ ’"*—Post, Chicago. 
r As between the veracity of the Postmaster 
General and that of the translator and pub 
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udiced public will not hesitate to accept the 
former; and when Mr. Wanamaker says he 
knew nothing about the order excluding the 
book from the mails until he read it in the 
papers hetelis the truth. The publisher’s base 
insinuation that the order was issued by Mr. 
Wanamaker because he could not buy the 
book at a discount, to be sold at his Grand 
Depot, is doubtless characteristic of a man 
who would publish an obscene work -—lying 
being as nataral to him as indecency.”—Courier, 
Camden N. J. 

“Itis utterly unfit to read, not so much so 
b it is sh ful as because it is morbid. 
There is insanity in it, and it has not the dash 
and glitter of a French novel that decorates 
immorality and bas a charm of art. It is 
merely abominable and degrading to woman- 
hood It is an error to have stirred it up. 
However, if we are to fight the circalation of 
indecent publications it isto be said of this 
that it differs from the ordinary grossness of 
the obscene by being worse. But there need 
be no curiosity about it, for there is next to no 
atory—it is a series of conjectures and twaddle 
of debasing theories and a brutal murder. 
{t is the delirium tremens of a debauched 
imagination.”—HAa.sreapD, in Commercial, Cin- 
cinnati. 

“ He has cast a smirch over the sacrednesse of 
human life. To his jaundiced eye there is 
nothing in love but lust, no reason above appe- 
tite for the institution of marriage, no mutual 
growth in right living and holy aspiration in 
the union of man and woman, no noble and self- 
abnegatiag devotion to each other and to their 
children—in fine, no results except infinite bit- 
terness and a legacy of perpetual evil. And 
all this, because an evil life brings forth evil 
fruits. It arraigns God—or rather it obliterates 
him, and leaves the Devil master of humanity 
—it is essentially atheistic.”—Republican, 
Springfield. 

““Ttis morbid, unpleasant, and, as its pub 
lishers have found out, unpopular.”— Times, 
Hartford. 

“ To my notion ‘The Kreutzer Sonata,’ without 
for a moment ‘making vice attractive,’ is calcu- 
lated to do noend of harm. Mr.Wanamaxer's 
attitude toward the book has helped its sale, of 
course; but if pernicious literature is to be ex- 
cluded from the United States mails,[ do not 
see how he could take any other course than 
that which he has adopted.”—LounGer, in The 
Oritic. 

“The work will be consigned to the flames by 
every one who buys it as wearisome, nauseating 
andcuntrue; for Tolsto!’s argument in it is that 
the marriage relation is all wrong, and that the 
perfect life for men and women to lead is prac- 
tically one of celibacy.”—E. T. Epwarps, in 
North American. 

“The Post-office Department has rendered a 
service of unquestionable value. It has directed 
attention to the fact that Count Tolsto!l is a 
false teacher, in art as well as in morals, and 
that the lavish praise bestowed upon him by 
certain American critics is undeserved.’’—Globe 
Demoerat, St. Louis. 

“It is but the insane ravings of a putative 
man who confesses to having murdered his 
wife in a peculiarly brutal manner because of 
a self-bred jealousy. The concocter of such a 
wild, tiresome story, so fraught with ignorance 
of human nature in every sentence not unbear- 
ably wearsome, probably never had a wife, for 
no woman worthy of the name would live with 
such a ninny twenty-four hours.”—City Items, 
New Orleans. 

“The express companies are to have a boom 
through the shipments of Tolstol’s nasty book. 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker has forbidden 
its transmission through the mails. It is the 
regular style of a dirty French novel, degrad- 
ing to humanity in general and womanhood in 
particular.”— Register, Des Moines, Ia. 

“Count Tolstol seems to have overstepped the 
bounds of decency in the realism of his ‘ Kreut- 
zer Sonata,’ ani it is refused admission to 
American mails. It is about time that some 
check were placed upon the circulation of the 
realism run mad of European writers.”’— Mercu- 
ry, San Jose, Cal. 

“Mr. Wanamaker devgerves the thanks of eve- 
ry pure-minded man and woman in the land for 
his order against Tolsto!’s book. If he had the 
power as, no doubt, he has the desire, he would 
doubtiess sweep off of every shelf and stand in 
America the European trash and filth that is 
working so silently and so mysteriously, ruin 
in hundreds of families..—American, Balti- 
more. 

“ Assistant Attorney-General Tyner, of the 
Posi-office Devartment, has decided that Tolstoi’s 
* Kreutzer Sonata’ is an indecent beok, and 
must be excluded from the mails. No further 
proof is needed that we are living under a mor- 
al Administration—one that will tolerate noth- 
ing that might contaminate the innocence of 
the people.”—News, St. Joseph, Mo. 

* It is morbidly dirty anddull. To buy it will 
be to waste money. To read it will be a harvest 
of regrets. To take it intoa pure home will be 
desecration.”—Democrat, Davenport, Ia. 

“We claim that such methods of attack 
against the Post-office Department by the op- 
position journals is unfair, unr ble, and 
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which he cannot quench. His writings are an 
insult to Christianity and to intelligence.”— 
Constitution, Weatherford, Texas. 

“It is a general denunciation of love and 
marriage, which are presented as vicious and 
revolting, and a plea for an ideal state of life 
that if attained would result in the extinction 
of the race. Well, in the name of humanity, 
isn’t the above sufficient cause for the book's 
suppression ?”—Valley News, Greenville, Penn. 
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“The old Russian crank has kindled a fire. 


Macmillan & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS, 
Charles Kingsley’s Sermons. 


New Editions. 12mo. Uniformly bound 
in cloth. $1.25 each vol. i 


Sermons for the Times. 
Water of Life, and Other Sermons. 


Village Sermons, and Town and Coun- 
try Sermons. 


Sermons on National Subjects, and 
the King of the Earth. 


Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic 


Languages. 


From the papers of the late WILLIAM 
Wrieat, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Cambridge. Edited 
by W. ROBERTSON SMITH. ‘8vo. $3.50. 


Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. 

Essays chiefly in Biblical and Patristic 
Criticism. By Members of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Vol. II. 8vo. $3 25. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. 


With Notes by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of 
Llandaff, Master of the Temple. 12mo. 
$2.25. 

"A companion volume to that on the 
we Epistle to the Romans,” of which the sev- 
enth edition has lately been published. 

“ Dr. Vaughan is one of the ablest of living scholars 
2 the department of exegesis. aps ntributions dur- 


mg the past forty years have full own this, and his 
olumes on the Epistles to the ae the Philippi- 
bis 





ans, etc. are hi — esteemed by com mt ju 
everywhere resent volume is the result of 
latest efforts in *Rbitcal studies. The exegesis is 
clear, consistent, and animated by the best spirit of 
Churchmanship and asthe volume is well pr 

-8 Greek type and with surprising accuracy, 
ow our warmest commendation.’’—Living 
Church. 


Macmillan & Co.’s New Complete Catalogue will be 
sent, free by mail,to any address, on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 


112 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Just publishedin the BRADBURY’S EATON’S 
MATHEMATICAL SERIES: 


A NEW PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
dent of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass., 
ENTITLED: 7 


LESSONS IN NUMBER, 


Sample Copy sent for examination for 10 cents. 


Adopted for use in the City of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 3d, 1890. 
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IF NOT, samples of the best pens for Schools and 
Correspondents, will be sent FREE on receipt of re- 
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THE SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 


810 Broadway, New York. 





damaging and unworthy of open political war- 
fare: 

* What is wrong is wrong, whether under a 
Republican or DemocraticAd ministration, and 
vice versa, what is good is good, and shuuld be 
commended and sustained by the whole moral 
force of the press and public; and we see no 
ground for attack upon the Postmaster General 
for his attempt to close the mails to Tolsto!'’s 
or any other genius of the pen’s indecencies,” 
Democrat, Natchez, Miss. 
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aculty: Messrs R. Parsons, New York: E. N. 
Anderson, Wo Homer A. Norris, Bostor, and 
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E. E.A YRES, Hesmer Hall, Hartford, Coun. 


““ THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE,’ 


And other Popular Songs now being sung by 


MR. IRA D. SANKEY, 
Can only be found in his New Song Books. 


Winnowed Songs, serps copy by mau s5c 





Sample copy by mail 35c 


The Male Chorus, °° °,*: 


by mail 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO., 
76 East Ninth St., N. Y. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.'s New Books. 


James Russell Lowell. 
Literary Essays, I—IV. 


The first four volumes of an entirely 
new edition of Mr. LOWELL’s Com- 
plete Works. To fill ten volumes, 
uniform with the Riverside Long- 
fellow and Whittier. With three 
Portraits. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, 
$1.50 a volume; uncut, $1.50. 


William B. Weeden. 


Economic and Social His- 
tory of New England, 1620-1789. 
With an Appendix of Prices, 2 
vols. crown 8vo, $4.50. 
A work of great value, the fruit of long 
study and research, written in a strong, 
attractive style. 


Aztec Land. 
By Marturm M. Battov, 


avthor of “Due West,” ‘‘ Due 
South,” *‘ Due North,” “‘ Under the 
Southern Cro.s,” and “The New 
Eldorado,” etc. Each, crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 
An engaging book on Mexico by an ex- 
perie nced traveler. 


Civil Government. 


By Joun Fiske, author of 
he Critical Period of American 
History,” etc. $1.00. 
An admirable book on American gov- 
ernment, equally valuable for schools and 
for the general reader. 


Ralph WaldoEmerson. 
Nature, Lectures, and Ad. 


dresses; und Representative Men. 
Popular Edition in one volume, 
cloth, $1.00. 


*.* For sale by all booksellefs. Sent, 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the Pub- 
lishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TRACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 

A TEACHER living in a healthy and pleasant local- 
ity in the country desires children or an invalid to 
care for in her own bome. Add: 

8. B., a of INDEPENDENT. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


MISS AIKEN’S SCHOOL 


opens Oct. Ist. a prepares giris for college, travel 


home and work 
EX INSTITUTE. 
Military # Hoarding Sehoal: White Pinins, N. Y. 
Twenty-two. ane oy New York City. 
cipal, O. R. WILLIS, AMt., Ph.D. 
SEROPTEOSPS. A Boarding-8chool for Girls. 
Twenty-third year. Stadents prepared for co'lege. 
F. I. WALSH, Principal, Bethlehem, Penn. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


























Opens October Ist. Address Hon. 5H. B 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, M jennett, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


259 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thorough preparation for the Institute 
of Technology for Business, and for Col- 
lege. In all classes Special Students are 
received. Particular attention to Girls and 
Young Children. Unusual care of health. 
The sixty-second annual catalogue sent on 
request. Pe 

The class for training Kindergarten 
teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEE- 
LOCK. 

The buildiug is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there are 
no temptations to lead to bad habits. 
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Rev. CHAS. VAN NORDEN, D.D., Prest. 
"Elmira, N. ¥. 
FLUSHING (N. Y.) INSTITUTE, 


Boarding-School for Young Men and Boys. Opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 17th. Address y a 
ye FAIRCHILD. 
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For Yousg ¥ omen. Canandai N.Y. 
LINE A.COMS' 'K, President. 
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W* want a wide-awake Agent, either 

man or woman, to represent us in 
every city, town and village, and we offer 
unusual inducements to the best class of 
canvassing = 


will he sdvartiond the coming autumn 

and winter, on a larger scale than ever 

.. before, and thousands of families will be 
; ready to subscribe through the 


: First Energetic Agent in the Field. 
# The demand will be very large. Will you 
oat # be ready to supply it? Book Agents can 
ea solicit in connection with their regular 
A woman can easily earn her 
* own pin-money, and be independent. 
Wa We offer a splendid money- soning position to such Agents as succeed 
after a trial; and furnish such instructions as to make it an easy occupation, /vee 
Jrom the disagreeable elements of canvassing. We help Agents in creating a 
demand by advertising liberally, and supplying handsome illustrated prospec- 
For special inducements, see private terms. 


For ro cents we will mail Sample Copies of different dates, Terms to 
Agents, large Illustrated Catalogue and Premium-List, etc. 


Enlarged to 32 pages, in dainty-colored cover, ana handsomely illustrated. 
= The most beautiful magazine ever published for ladies and the family. 
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IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, New York 
A home school with refined surroundings. Build- 

ings steam heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymna- 
cum. Boys prepared 1 for Yale, Harvard and Prince- 
RMAGNAC, PH.D., Principal. 


WY HALL SEMINARY ': “pridgeton, N.J. 
a, ‘ae o arses. 


Musid, Ar Art, a me Sots ul A home care. For 
circularsaddressRev. Henry Reeves, Ph.D.,Prin. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, DAINESVILLE, 

ant and healthful. Course of study libera) and thor- 

ough. The secona ¥ r begins Sept. 10th, 1890. 
Ss MARY EVANS. Principal. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOL NDATION 
Early application is advisa 
Address Rev. James C. pF Ph.D. 
Lawrenceville N. Jersey 


YNDON HALL, P. hk . 
Lrane Boarding and Day Be pospete, BY .A 
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on i WRIGHT, A.M., Supt. 


NORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 


orth Granville, N a. rN fi ngt-clage boardin, 
aoe 1 for ladies. H High cou of study. Ample 
grounds. Newly Turnished Health location. 0) 
Sept. 10th. Rev. LAROY F. GRIFFIN. A.M.. Prine pai 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


- NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


Selec! ~~ gd _ 
titul ul leeation —_ ‘or young ladies. Elevated and beau 


cease of the ni highest order. Musi d Mod: Lan- 
8 specialties of the school. — = 
Pupils prepared for college or for the Harvard ex- 
pniagciee for women. Ninth session opens Septem- 








Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL, Principals. 


POUGHKEEPSIE Military Institute, 


BOYS | OF 4 ALL’ AC AGES 
DE AREING, smoplare ede a 











POWDER POINT SCHOOL bc, ag 


es individual teachin; — ~ 
vantages efor home and out-dvor, ‘ites Labo 
KNAPP. . “hs 


IVERUINW ACADIMY, 


Poughkeepsie, New York. 
55th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies and Business. Military 
Organization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. _ 


Rockford_Seminary Sor Voung Women. 
42d year. Full College and Preparatory courses. 








VERMONT ACADEMY 
Sends Students this year to Seven Colleges 


HERE is no question but it is one of the most 
desirable schools East of the Mississippi river 
Fall term begins Sept. 10th. 
For Catalogue and information, send to 
VERMONT ACADEMY, 
SAXTONS RIVER, Vt. 


ur JERSEY ACADEMY. ema 
2 a A school for boys. Begins 39t eens. 





of Prin for College or oe Refers 
Fanalt t) ue a" res Address 
Pup ON. J 
A.M., Principal 





Special advantages for 1 Music and art 
4 omen. The Seminary has 2 fine +e 
uilding tad the oftct equipped for =e Sargent system 
of work, and th cial L-- show that delicate 


Ne fr ANDER RSON, Principal. 
Please ene this paper. 
LECE 


ROC LAND 
A School oft sega wich Dette Weet bank of 


the Hudson, les trom me YF tory 
Work for Young Me Men. vemeee fort Ladies. 2 Fh tachend. 
1 Courses 0: Steam heat, 





a . BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


FaRRs eh Be ALE COLLEG 
54-56. pereet, ew or Chey. 
Fall Coll ciate and out ses 
watery an Boarding "Devis.ste » oe opens Septet- 
ey 1890. .G.W 5 eens D.D., 
rs. B.S. Wast, Lady Princi 


School of Drawing and Painting and De- 


ment of Decorative 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS Boston, Theat. 
teenth year of this school will begin Sept. 29, 1890. 
circular or further information trey the ~ Sng 


TRE MONT:: COLLEGE OF music. Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston. Mass. Mu 
ainting, English Branches. 


hers. Boara ‘or lad is fro to 1.50 
Tultion § $6 to $60. P vespesten foes’ Fr E.BR RU Pees 














EST ay STREET SEMINARY 

for Young Ladies. 24th Year. Is provided for 
giving a — or education in Collegiate, Eclectic 
and Pre 123 Departments, also in Music and Art. 
Mrs. H. NRIE TA KUTZ, Walnut St., Phila. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


UBURN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The term opens September I7th, 1890. For catalogue 
or other inforr ation aodress, aes. BEECHER, 
Clerk of Faculty, Auburn, N. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


No 700 Park Avenue, New York. 
The next term will begin Wednesday, September 


190. 
The Faculty will yeetive incoming students in the 
President’s room at 














REv. THO ‘D.D.,LL.D., will de- 
peer the opening address i Adams Chapel, Thurs- 
me , September 25th, at 4. P 

—— luggage "Route Ye directed to No. 50 E. 





a DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the priv- 
lleges of the University, open to every Christian de- 
nominaton. PROFES pons be Le gg Tim 





b “Sey 
information, ap seot't Prot. GEORGE E. DAY, Dean 
of the Foculty. New Haven, Conn. 





MIS$ verne yt HUE ILY BOARDING 


he rece) n of n of 8 Dupils only. 
Seatents ba ge 
Appl cademy yee Pe Poughkee 


TKRELE GROVE ah IES’ SEMIN’ rie: 
-shxth year bens 


Saratoga Sprin 
Sevt it Address CHAS. F. DOWD_ Ph, D.. Pre 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The thirty-second session one October Ist, 1590. 
For catalogues, etc., apply 
PROF. I. F. wolieuns, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


trance nee by oe certifi- 




















WANTED. 
$75,2%to $250,284, NONTH. ee wna 


ferred who can furnish a horse and give their wi 

time to the business. Spare moments may be 

em ace A few Vegamates in tone amd ebttes, 
SON & ©O 1009 Main St. 


TO RENT. 


Din the 15 OFFICES to poms. 











ngly or in suites, 

inthe BIBLE HOUSE, A . with steam 
eat, electric lights, elevators ai and ail modern con- 
veniences, Rene 





mode 
TLLIAM FOULKE, Treasurer, 
Bible House, 
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Financial. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


In Wall Street, the chief matter of con- 
cern continues to be the disorganized con- 
dition of the money market. The strin- 
gency, which was partially relieved by 
the earlier purchases of bonds by the Gov- 
ernment, has returned in full force. The 
banks continue to contract their loans, 
and, during the latter half of the week, 
money on call loaned at times as high as 
4 of one per cent. per day, but mostly at 
6 to 10 per cent, per annum, while time 
loans and discounts were virtually unpro- 
curable. 

The efforts of the Government to afford 
relief to the market have been, first, an 
offer to buy $20,000,000 of 44 per cents 
at par and one year’s advance inter- 
est; second, another offer to the same 
effect; and, third, an offer to pay nine 
months’ interest in advance upon the 
whole outstanding issue of four per cents, 
amounting to about $586,000,000. These 
three offers combined brought out of the 
Treasury, up to and including Friday 
last, about $32,000,000; and yet the in- 
significance of the real relief afforded by 
these extraordinary disbursements, may 
be inferred from the fact that the Treas- 
ury cash balance had been reduced, at 
the close of last week, by only some 
$4,000,000, while the lawful money re- 
sources of the New York clearing house 
banks remained as low as they were at the 
lowest point of their depletion. The large 
receipts of the Treasury have absorbed 
these special disbursements almost as fast 
as they were forthcoming, and as buta 
portion of the proceeds have reached New 
York, while the payments into the Treas- 
ury have been made very largely at this 
point, the net effect has been, while un- 
doubtedly preventing affairs from run- 
ning into a niuch more serious conditidn, 
to defeat the realization of any real and 
positive relief to the banks, whose im- 
perative cash requirements are the factor 
of superlative importance in the situa- 
tion. 

Had the Secretary. of the Treasury felt 
at liberty to permit his balances in the 
New York bank depositories to augment 
to the extent of fifteen or twenty mil- 
lions, that would have placed relief at the 
exact point where it was wanted, and the 
relief could not have failed ro prove-im- 
mediate, positive and permanent. Mr. 
Windom, however, has, as a matter of 
administrative policy, discountenanced 
holding the same large portion of the 
Treasury cash balan ce on the depositories 
as formerly, and has aimed to compen- 
sate for withholding this source of relief 
by the liberality of his other measures of 
amelioration. It is understood that the 
Secretary has other measures in reserve, 
should those now in operation prove in- 
sufficient; among which is mentioned the 
pre-payment of one year’s interest on the 
‘*Currency Sixes,” which would provide 
about $4,000,060, Besides which, the 
Secretary has issued proposals for the 
purchase on the 17th instant, of $16.000,- 
000 U. S. Fours, at a price which is a 
matter of informal understanding be- 
tween him and the holders; this under- 
standing affords a reasonable certainty 
that the transaction will be consummated, 
and the result would be to transfer about 
$20,000,000 at once from the Treasury to 
the New York banks. It would seem cer- 
tain that demand will be made by the 
bondholders for the entire sum of advance 
interest on the 4 per cents, which would 
amount to over $17,500,000; but the 
money may come out slowly, and only 
a part of it will reach the point of 
greatest urgency. The responses to 
the second offtr for $20,000,000 of 43’s 
come in with a tardiness which suggests 
that few holders remain who are willing 
to surrender their bonds in advance of 
maturity. The gravest comment on the 
inadequacy of past ameliorations was af- 
forded by Saturday’s bank statement, 
which showed a further loss of $3,192,900 
in lawful money during tke past week 
and a further increase of nearly $2,000,- 
‘000 in the deficiency of legal reserve, 
There is no concealing the fact that this 














is a condition of things which cannot be 
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much longer ‘continued without inviting 
grave consequences, even assuming that 
Congress removes all possible danger 
arising from a rush to take goods out of 
bond at the old rates of July under the 
terms of the McKinley bill, which as- 
sumption seems to be one that may be 
safely calculated upon, The Secretary’s 
last proposal, however—to buy sixteen 
millions of Fours—may be regarded as 
compensating for the insufficiency or 
uncertainty of his other measures, and 
can hardly fail to restore confidence in 
the financial markets within the next 
few days. 

For the time being, the transactions 
in the stock market are nominal and 
prices weak. Holders seem to have very 
moderate expectations as to the future 
of prices, under the decline in the earn- 
ings of the railroads and the now demon- 
strated large shortage of the grain crops: 
but, at the same time, they show no haste 
to real.ze, and prices have therefore fallen 
less than might have been expected under 
the extreme pressure in money. 


Sales of bank stock for week ending 
September 13th, 1890: 





America .... - 220% Park.... jac 
Commerce.. - 0 inth... ase 

Corn Exchaage. 24 Sh e & Leathe 
Pourth.... .....--+-.++ 1% radesmen's 
Import’s’ & Trad’s’.. 575 'Wesvern.............+.+ 


FINANCIAL ITEM. 


Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Speyer & \Company 
regarding the Central Pacific Railroad 
Compary’s land bonds. The Company 
have made arrangements to extend its 
land bonds, maturing October 10th, ten 
years, with semi-annual interest at five 
per cent. Parties depositing their bonds 
with Messrs. Syever & Company before 
the 26th inst. will receive a bonus of ten 
dollars on each thousand dollar bond. 

Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of the Goshen Rolling Mill Com- 
pany of Goshen, Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, offering a portion of the stock 
of the Company for sale. The vicinity 
in which this Company is situated is 
being very rapidly developed, iron, coal 
and other mines being very numerous 
and rich. 


The following securities were sold at 
auction on the 10th inst. 

5 shares Standard Gas Light Co., preferred 
_ pe Standard Gas Light Co., common, 
= New York and Northern Ry. 2d mort. 
income bonds,4 per cent. until Dec., 1891, due 
Dec., 1927, 584. 

27 shares New York and Northern Ry., pre- 
ferred, 25. 

120 shares Standard Gas Light Co.,N Y.,pre- 
ferred, 85. 

7 sbares Stuyvesant Safe Deposit Co., 98%. 

200 shares Morris and Essex R.R., 150. 

13 shares Corn Exchange Bank, 254, 

28 shares National Park Bank, 33034.- 

30 shares State Trust Co., 18544. 

83 shares Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank, 575. 

$1,000 Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg 
R.R. 7 per cent. sinking fund bond, due 189), 
1038. 

$1,000 New York Central and Hudson R.R. 5 
per cent. debenture bond, due )90i, 107. 

7 shares Metropolitan Phonograph Co., $100 
each, 18. 

John Castree, President of the Irving 
Savings Institution, died in this city on 
the 14th inst. He was born in Ireland, 
February 17th, 1811, but came to this 
country when a child and was educated 
in the local schools. He engaged in the 
grocery business and retired in 1853, hav- 
ing made a large fortune. 

He then devoted his energies to the 
real estate business. Early in the sixties 
he became a director in the Irvirg Sav- 

ngs Institution, and was its president for 
many years. He was formerly president 
of the Irving National Bank and one of 
the leading officers in the Commercial 
Insurance Company, until that concern 
was wound up. For a number of years 
he has been a member of the Mercantile 
Exchange and the General Society of 
Mechanics and Tradesmen; also a direct- 
or in the Globe Insurance Company. 

Mr. C. E. Lovett, the well known real 
estate dealer of Duluth, Minn., has just 
been elected President of the Union Ab- 


strect Company, an organization ‘just. 


started in Duluth. 
The American Investment Company, 
of 150 Nassau Street, New York, have for 
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sale $200,000 of seven per cent. bonds of 
the Boise City and Nampa Irrigation 
Land and Lumber Company, Idaho, par- 
ticulars regarding which may be obtained 
on application. 

The quarterly report of Norvin Green, 
President of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, presented September 11th, 
shows as follows: 

The net revenues of the quarter 

ending Sept. 30th, inst., based 

upon nearly completed returns 

for July, partial returns for Au- 

gust, and estimating the business 

for September, will be about..... $2,000,000 00 





Add surplus SONS Win .ii et 9.962,988 80 
$11,962,983 30 

From which appropriating for: 

Interest on bonds......... $223,200 00 
Sinking funds............ 20,000 00 243,200 00 
Leaves a balance of........... ..... $11,719,788 80 

It requires for a dividend of 144 per 
cent. on thé capital stock......... 1,077,400 00 

Dedacting which, leaves a surplus, 
after paying dividend of...... ... $10,642,383 30 

j DIVIDEND. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee and St, Paul 
Railway Company has declared a dividend 
of three dollars per share on the preferred 
stock, payable October 22d. 








We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, make ca- 


Th = 








Credit. lling Credits, available in 
all parts of the world. 
curliles fo Investment Se Se 
c 
Scotee aacsunte of Ii We Securities. 
Ba a : kr ers, Corpora L-. ~~4 
8 ami Individuals, on favorable terms, and make 
United States ana Canaaa, and of drafts wn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 
BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
+ 
Vermilye & Co., 

16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, MEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 

BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 


Letters 
Wyo Also pay and sel 2 Investment 
© accounts o 
collection of drafts drawn abroad ou all points in the 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
Beal Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 
class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


To Holders of United 
States 4; per cent. 
Bonds: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY has of- 
fered to redeem a second $20,000,000 of 44¢ per cent. 
bonds at par and interest to maturity, if presented 
for payment before September 2th. 

Bonds can be presented atour office for 
redemption. 

WE ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY at current 
market rates net other Government bonds, bends of 
the District of Columbia, New York City 3s—all the 
foregoing exempt from tax, and legal investments 
for savings banks, insurance companies and trustees. 

WE ALSO HAVE FOR SALE at market rates a se- 
lected list of the best railroad bonds, such as Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Harlem, United Companies 
of New Jersey, the various Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western issues, etc., etc. Fall list on application. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
Bankers and Dealers in Bonds, 
28 Nassau St., New York. 


The Clark 5 5 Locvard Inyestment Co., 
a. Nebr 








wm. J. cLaliK, Lg ar t. W. McDONALD, 
NARD, Treasurer 
FAL. $200,000. 
We pay eve for sale fi mo loans. 


(ressuntee payment ofit interest an: a. 
ve for sale School District Municip: nad © County 
Bonds. Write us for ars. 


LAWRENCE 8. MOTT & CO. 
116 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


PROMOTERS AND NEGOTIATORS 
ntatives of poten and Vorelan Capital, 
«#nizers of stock com and prosper- 
ind Bonds isened ¢ on Le 7 


turing concerns. Best of refereuces. ts i 
the leading cities. Sa © 








VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
Mortgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate 


a a 


CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 
Co. Land Bonds. 


OFFICE OF THE 
CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. CO., 
San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 4th, 1890. 

This company has made arrangements to extend 

its land bonds maturing Oct. Ist, 18, so that the 
principal thereof shall become payable in ten years 
from that date, with interest meanwhile payable 
semi-annually April ist and October Ist at 5 per cent. 
perannum. Principal and interest payable in gold 
coin of the United States. 
The right of bondholders to avail themselves of 
such extension has been reserved to such holders as 
prior to the 26tn day of September, 1890, shall deposit 
their bonds for that purpose with Messrs. Speyer & 
Co., of New York, or with Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 7 
Lothbury, London, England. 

The extended bonds wil'l be stamped to show the 
extension, and new coupon sheets will be annexed 
representing future interest. The extension will be 
made without charge to bondholders. 

Copies of the extension agr tcan be obtained 
at the company’s office and at the offices of the bank- 


ers above named. 
Cc. P. HUNTINGTON, 
Vice-President. 
PARTIES DEPOSITISG THEIR BONDS 
WITH US ON OR BEFORE THE 26TH 
INST., WILL RECEIVEA BONUS OF, $10 
ON EACH BOND OF $1,000. 


SPEYER & CO., 


MILLS BUILDING. _ 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
SIOUX CITY IOWA. 


Our facilities for securing a choice line of farmers’ 
from six to nine months, and se- 








Bank, Danbury be a; the Batt ie Creek aevines Bank, 

le lowa: the First Ute Bank . Ute, lowa: 
e , ey State Bank, Holstein. fi Iowa; the Bank of 
Cushing, Cushing, lowa; the Farmers’ State Bank, 
Emerson, Neb. it is fully guaranteed by this Com- 
pany and will net investors , percent, The best of ref- 
erences aces given. C Correspondeuce soli Samaras ed. 


8% LOANS 8 


A few prime Loans running 5 years. Security am- 
pie. Interest and Principal promptly id. Made 
only to reliable and eaergetic men. rite for De- 
scription and References. 


WILLIAM K. PALMER, 
Leck Box 79. Meade, Kansas. 


FOR SALE. 


Eight Per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds running 5 
years, iuterest payable semi annually, secured by 
inside vacant property in Kansas City, Mo. Interest 
and principal guaranteed. Write for particulars. 


ASHBROOK INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


822 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo, 


‘SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITIES. 


ATTENTION is called to ti to the large advertise- 
ment of ~ Norfolk & Western Railroad which 
appeared in THE INDEPENDENT of Sept. 4th, 
headed * To Those Looking for Manufacturing 
Sites in the South,” giving details of desirabie 
lecations for fifteen different kinds of manu- 
py contiguous to unlimited bard wuod, 
pig iron, bar iron, coke, semi-bituminous coal, 
= coal, glass sand, cotton and wool. Tne New 

uth offers golden opportunities. 

For further information as to freight rates 
and sources of su ly of raw materials, maps 
of the Norfolk & Western Railroad and its ex- 
tensions now under construction, and m- 
paiets descriptive of the Cuesitery tributary to 

lines, apply to A. POPE, General Freight 
Agent, Roanoke, Va., or to 


CHAS. G. EDDY, 
Vice-President, N. & W. Ry. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE (22zitt'3 five, miles from 


mes gomter of Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance from the center 
of any city of its size and aetenee in America. 
Every customer who has purch Real Estate of us 
during the vast five years nas made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who | ag never seen the property 
pave madein from three to five years, 

Mage ane Lo information furnished upon 


00% 
ta CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 


PIERRE 


Will be the next Be zeune € city to surprise you with 
a wonderful grow 

She isthe most promising city of her size in the 
United states 

Besides a large extent of fertile lands, there are 
worlds od wealth in ma ga tributary to her, in- 
cluding immense deposits 


Coal, Iron, Tin, Lea, Silver and Gold, 


Three railways have lately surveyed into Pierre. 
The harvest of 1890 is the greatest ever known. 


Now is THE Time 


cortainly ¢ L~ invest. 
ee my patrons a profit of 8 per cent. and 


onus all risks. 
For further informa- 




















lHcited 





tion "address 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 
PIERRE, 8. DAK. 
REFERENCES 


REV. DR, WM. H. BLACKBURN, President Presby- 
terian College. Pierre 

REV De. JAMES C. "JACKSON, Dansville, N. Y. 

REV. S. M. WILLIAMS, 425 Clinton Avé., Albany 


HN F. CLYMER, Somerville, Mass 


REV. j 
U. 8. Senator from South 


Rk. F ETTIGREW, 
_Dakota. 





nele Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 








DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 


We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6,7, and 8 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-residents. 
Hundreds have made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 


Write us La eppertentties. References: National 
Banks of Den 
as fe ie webb ‘and Chittenden Investment Company, 





Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
bear en 1 am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and I ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. | can 
make loans netting seven per cent. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
TH« IND«PuNDteNT, New York City, or Lockwood 
National . San Antonio, Texas. 

E.B CHANDLER, SAN ANTONIO, TEx. 
Agent for the Scottish-Americ:in Murtgage Com- 
pany, of Kdinburgh. Scotland. 





EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DEALER IN 


DENVER REALESTATE 
JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
202 Broadway, New York, 


Cash Bargains a specialty. 
Correspondence invited. References furnished. 


J. M. JAMIES°QN & COMPANY, 


BEAL BSTArs —_ INVESTMENTS. 
Office 1757 Ch a St., Denver, Colo, 
Private inside city reat restate a spec +¢ 
uilt and 
rented 


vate > Spenecs and business blocks 
Capitai invested faithfully and with greatest care 
= _ inside or unimproved outside ci:y prop- 


JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway; New York. 








WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Prominentiy connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 





DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
PAYS FROM 25 TO 190 PER CENT. 

The city is growing very rapidly, and is fast becom- 
obbing center or the 
Northwest. TGAGE LOA Ss, 6 per cent., 
7 per cent. and 8 per cent., according to the class ot 
property and location, First class Eastern and West- 
ern een 4 8. 

s. M. CHANDLER, Duluth, Minn. 


8% REAL ESTATE 9 
LOANS 


made only on productive city and farm property. 
Good security, perfect title, and prompt 
payment of interest guaranteed, 
First class bank feterencs 


irene 
_ A. WIL Ms, 
105 East Main Street, Trinidad: Colorado. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
y for — capital- 
a oF A gh A antes 


THE iieus's ‘. “BAILEY INVEST W WT r COMPARY 
Roteicnces; THE IND “PENDENT, People’ s Savings 
and Deposit Rank. Denver 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 
GUARANTEED; 8 per cent. and 1-2 Profits. 
Send postal asking for references and particulars 
C.E. RICHARDSON, | 3 Palladio, Duluth, Mion 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest eretmentels of standing. Thorough 
experience. py of interest. Choice West«rp 
Sia, 


JOHNSON, “McLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


_ Hastings. Neb. 


Wiouey _ Dueblo 
aking ™ J roperty 


My experience in handling Real Estate in Pueblo is 
80 exteatrive that I consider myself specially | Vr 
to advise as to money-making opportunities here 


Ishould be glad to correspond with investors who 
want both security and success, and Iam confident 
of being able to satisfy either the most aggressive or 
conservative investor. 

References: Any b»nk or minister in Pueblo. 


J. E. DOWNEY. 
PUEBLO, COLORADO. 


YRAYS HARBOR 


ashington. The Duluth of the Pacific Coast. 


RAILROAD D TERMINUS now being” pushed 


Harbor from the Walla Walla 























body of government land in 
Washington, subject to homestead, tributary. Two-fifths 
of all timber in Washington nope the future seat 
of great lumber manufacturing and other industries. 
THE BEST HARBOR ie'vq cure mice of 
18 square miles of 
— only 10 miles of towage; 350 miles nearer 
San Francisco and the worlds markets than Tacoma. 
Possessed of unparailleied natural resources, Grays 
Harbor and the Grays Harbor country offers great 
inducements to settlers, investors and business men* 
For complete particulars address 
GRAYS HARBOR COMPANY,’ 
® Grays Harbor, Washington. 


What is better than a first Mortgage on 
improved property in a growing city. 
Loans placed at nine per cent., having 
for security property that is worth at 
least three times of amount loaned. 





Large business in this line, with years of ex- 
penne gives my clients best advantages. Corre 
Best furnished 





Tres 








DENVER, \COLORADO. 





Wisi ASHINGT ONasnermen, icwoltynace-ySeatte,Wash. 


J. Cc. BROCKENBROUGH, 
Tacoma, Washington. 
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Conservative investors are offered for a Umited time an opportunity te subscribe for the stock of 


THE GOSHEN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, 


OF GOSHEN, ROCK BRIDGE COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 


en LOAN & TR TRUST C0., 


501-503 Delaware St., St., Kansas 





References : a 00 thirty days Oe allotment; 
~F Claret National ‘Bank ; 
ey Cio eae Bank, 0 BM sixty days after allotment; 
FRANK N. Tote $75.00 p r share. Authorized St ite] stock is WHERE 8S room § SUBSCRIPTION IS PAID IN 
HOWARD Ml. HOLDEN, Treasurer. ULL ON XLuon Went A PISCOUNT oF FIVE PEK CENT. WILL BE MADE A large portion of the 
pA has givens? te mae reunenene ns and concerns as CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
yee . co., PRESIDENT; GOSHEN LAND AND IMPRO EMENT CO.; HON, 
A GOOD FLEMI NG. GOVERNOK OF WEST VIRGINIA; J. FRED EFFINGER, PRESIDEN I ROSH BUN 
* Gon AND COKE CO.; om, _ H. SMYTHE, PRESIDENT NIAGARA FALLS BRIDGE CO.; AJO 
ve 1,200 acres of land 12 miles aanhines of HOLMES —— COL. . CHEW, CHARLES L. COOKE and others, including prominent Philadel- 
pulstht at siz per acre. We beiieve a will sell at $50 | phia business m: 
per acre within two years. Good soil, with some pine The build ings of the Company are nearly completed. and are among the largest _of the k kind in Virginia. 
and hard wood. The object of the Company is the manufacture of BKELE IRON and MUCK and MERCH 
MYERS & WHIPPLE, a Po yn Ay are located in the heart of the tron and coal region of Virginia, which is the best in the 
ny arn a 


Duluth, Minn. he 
=e THE PREM EN i ha "in at ad val etacilities: backing und b lread ed the Company stleest 
‘as @ tes show that w e Cai tes, backing and business a y assur . 
‘EDWARD HAMMETT, TEN PER CENT. dividends will be deciared apn meal m the par value of the stock. 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) Those first subscribing are sure of getting their full allotment. When the stock is full subscribed the 


108 Washington Street, CHICAGO, —_ | "BRADY SSA A puticuateiven ov apes to 
REAL ESTATE, 


SE U RI i T | E $ LAWRENCE 8. gy & cO., 236 BROADWAY. NEW YORK; 
\NVESTMENT. SECU . 


F. W. PRESCOTT & CO., 
Correspondence invited 


54 De 
And at the Main Office of the Company, 116-400 Dy Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
in Pittsburg, we 
aes, ety, Add 
WwW. GIFF FORD. 
Genera Agent, 


THE COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS BANK 
PITTSBURG TOWN ©O., Pittsburg, Kan, | pays 6 per cent. interest on savings deposits. Correspondence solicited. 














OF KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 














_ Read this carefully and study the opportunity 
therein offered for a Sound Investment. 


THE STANLEY FURNACE AND LAND 60,, 


STANLEY (formerly Marksville), Page Co., Virginia. 
Incerporated under the most Liberal Charter granted by the State of Virginia. 




















The Capital Stock is $1,000,600, one-balf of which remains iu the Treasury until such time as it may be desirable 
to dispose of same for the erection of Furnaces, Rolling Mille, or other manufacturing enterprises. 

The Company’s property consists of about 5.000 acres Mineral lands and 1,000 acres Building sites, with improvements 
thereon, houses, stores, etc., etc. The mineral lands have the largest and richest deposits of Manganese ever discovered, Iron 
Ores of all kinds in unlimited quantities, and every element requisite for establ:shment of largest Steel manufacturing plants. 
There is also a bed of Fireproof Stonetwo miles long and from 100 to 500 feet wide, which is of very great value. 

It is estimated tnat Steel can be manufactured at Stanley at a cost that will defy American or Foreign competition. 

The building sites have been atudiously selected with regard to perfect drainage and situation. Altitude, 1,346 feet. Ma- 
laria and mosquitoes unknown. Protected from Easterly winds and wintry blasts by mountains on both sides. Climate almost 
perfect. Average temperature same as New York City. O.dest settled part of the United States (local deeds having George 
Washington’s surveys trereon). 

Railroad runs directly through all of the Company’s properties. 

The first sale of a portion of these sites will take place on 


OCTOBER 21, 22 AND 23 NEXT, 


Terms: One-third cash, one-third sixty days, and balance four months. 

The lots sre expected to bring good prices, owing to the present and future prospects of this being a great business center. 

Only a limited amount of the Company’s stock is offered for sale at par ($100), payable 10 per cent. cash 
and balance in montaly instalmenis of 5 per cent, Same can be tendered at 25 per cent. premium, on amount paid, in exchange 
for lots purchased of the Company. 

As experts estimate that our Manganese, Iron, Fireproof Sand Stone and Building Sites are each of greater 
value than the capital of the Company, tne vaiuy of its stock 1s therefore amply assured, and hberal dividends in the future may 
be relied upon. 


Three companies are now mining Iron and Manganese at Stanley, and some of the largest Steel companies in the United 
States are negotiating for sites and Mineral privileges. 

Personal investigation is earnestly desired by the Company. 

Further information can be obtain. d from 


JAMES MacNIDER, President, 138 Water Street, New York. 
JAMES T. HYDE, Secretary, 30 Broad Street, New York. 
GEORGE J. KIELY, Treasurer, Stanley, Page Co., Virginia. 


Send all remittances to the Treasurer. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 


L. B. IMBODEN, President, E. E. PERKINS, Vice-President, W. F. FORBY, Cashier. 


Capital Stock, $2,000,000. 


NEW Y 
Fort Worth, Texas, /t6sro0 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Solicit Capital for TEXAS Investments. Offer nothing but 
TEXAS securities, 














Write us for information. 
Commercial Paper, Bank Stocks, City, County and Town Bonds. 


Vendors’ Lien Notes. 


Debentures running from six months to two years, 6%. 

Invest with experienced people. Twenty years the management 
of this company have been doing business in Texas. Nota dollar have 
we lostfor any investor. Address 


NEW ENGLAND SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CoO., 


Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inpucedents for safe real es- 
vestments than pays Colorado. M stot 
e provers y purchased by us for noo-residents, dur- 
oe ieee ear, has advanced from 50 to 100 per 
cent, Write for maps and refereuces. 
$100,000 First Mo: 8 per ceat. city paper for sale 
R. W. SPEER & CO., Denver, Cole. 


HON. ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
GOVERNOR OF TENNE*- EE. 
he Pres'dency of the SOUTH TEN- 





LAWRENCE S. Mu-TT 
PW. PRescorr & CO., 54 ‘evenmiies St., Bosto 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 


Capital and Surplus 
EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This com de tery for moneys paid 
into court, — at ioh te ah as guardian or 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 





to transacti 
and berevolenrt institutions, 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. HUNT. 


WILLIAM LIBBEY. 
CLINTON GILBERT, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


DANTEL D. LORD, EpwWaRD COooPEs 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JAMES LOW. ARLES >. 4% 

Wma. WALTER PH WILLIAM Roc KEeELLER, 
D. WILLIs JAMES ALEXANDER E, ORR. 

JOHN A. STEWART, WiLLiaM H. Macy JR., 
ERASTUSCORNING Albany,WM D. LOAN«. 


'OHN HARSEN KHOavan, Gustav H. ScHW AB. 
ANSON 


GHORGE BLIss. WM. WaLDURF ASTOR. 
H£NRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





** There is more money made from the increased 
value of real estate frum year to year, than in any 
one business.” 

OULD many persons having sums of money 
frm ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS tc 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
changed their investments from small dividend 

paying securities to investme ts in CHOICE prop- 
rties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 
re receiving profits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they wou!d not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA Re 
NEY,NEBRASK A, offers, notonly asa plac 
of resid and busi but of Safe, Sound 
ecurity to an investor? 
How would you like to live in a community o 

12,000 souls, where good churches, bigh grad 
schools and pleasant homes abound, having a 
the advantages and conveniences of moder 

cities, such as City W ater works, Electric lights, Elec 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Tele 
phone, etc., etc., at a 
igher altitude, with clear air, pure water an 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating 
bathing and steam. boat riding can be indulged 


in? Kearney offers all of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing toa community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are low 
Actual values higher Investigate and invest now 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make judicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT. 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
A1 EASTERN AND WESTERN REFERENCES. 








“It is vain to put wealth within the reach oy him 
uho will not stretch out his hand to take.”—Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


CIT Yo" TACOMA 


FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 





8% 9.710 % 


Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Bankers 


STATE WASHINGTON 








wos ve suvested 

SURPLUS. MUNI permanently in 

: Texas Stocks 

and and Bonds, or ft or for a short time in goud Leans ona 

Stocks ~~ Bonds or in National Bank Cer- 

tl it. The only company dealing 

in such sec erie is Financial Securities Co., 

Dallas, Texas. Send for its investment bulletins, 
references and pamphlet on Texas Banking. 


f£erst od bn Fi snneies o & 10 per cent, 
AU TMAVAN areroves First National Bank, 
Fuwrhaven. Poses é Sound Terminus 
Great Northern oe Be espondence ine 
vited. HAMILTON PREYNOLD Fairhaven Washington 


REAT FALLS, Bot ronda 











resources, immense water ld, silver, 
copper, lead, oo: = on Pp cantio, orses, wool 
and agriculture. growth. For full 


OF vRabe, Ri, Bae ‘montana. 
, . 
ACO Realty. Choice investments made for non- 

pot grtceletpand ey ped 

mining properties. Write E. F. Russell & Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subseriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld tike to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a porta: 
card, the name and address to which ke 








FORT WORTH, Texas. 


would like the paper sent, 


99 (1818) 


MISSIOURI TRUST CO, 
CASH GAP 00,000. 
NO 
oa “5 99,976.58 





‘ 0. A. eee ~~ 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Condensed Statement, Juve 30th, 1890, 


*7888:888 88 





6 Per Cent. Debentures. 
6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 


a h 1-8 and 5 Per Cont, Certificates, running 
months te two years, 


- wey. ci Manigtoal, Hailrond, Water and other 





OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broad my 4 London, England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Berlin, Germany. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City Missouri. 





COME TO THE LAND Pa 
Peak 
beeen rege 


BIG RAD APPLRS ===. 


— a 2 mae he om pene all the year 


the 

Benithtest istate Ps “the t Union Paradise for nervous 

sufferers. Willamette ‘alley, containing four mil- 

lions of fertile gars, eacels the world for grain and 

fruit. Nocropfaiiares. No ion. No Cyclones. 
No extreme heat. Rich lands, cheap. 


Ten Acres in Fruit Worth 
a Quarter-Section in Wheat. 


Capital of Oregon and heart of this far- 

a 4, fat. Immense water pomee. 

00ls abound. e pub- 

4 ings aed? seate Institutions. Splendid socie- 

ae .. x inflow of men and money is causing 
pid rise in real estate values 


on commercial 


PORTLAND Sait 


Cyeet ue wealth ofan y city in the world in proportion 
ite pty mm lation. Fine field for investment. Prices 


Money Carefully Invested for Non- 
Residents. 


pammmempontenss invited. Price-list and illustrated 


mphiets sentfree. Keferences—The Mayors of Sa- 
lem & and Portiand,and bankers of either city. Ad- 


THE OREGON LAND COMPANY, 


** Hotel Pertiand,” Portiand, Oregon. 








NEB ‘i u 

AN AND, ABDST 00 
Capital, Leerelee, 130,000. 
teed »-—2 crlanest ty tne Coen Ar secured by 
First Morteages whe id by tr-wtees. on t ble 
at the “Chemical § Nationa fiverest pave 


ested. Write for particulars. 

‘MMchLEINN EY, ¥ Pres. Waser Cashier. 

H. DEWING &SON. 18 Wail St. t Agents. . 
F. A. SMITH, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE OITY OF THE WORLD, 


Population, 45,000. 


as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments. Write for information. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by ote Company are recog 
nized by Invustors seeking pe security instead 
of hight rate of interest, as = the safest invest- 
meee ee offered to the public. 


posers. Hiram & Son, Hew York City, 
re Slee Mas & Oo . New York City. 
iliiams, Esq., ey the Chemical National 
. New hag 4 City. 
F. D. Saar eas the National Safe Deposit Com 
" ., No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
vings Banks and Investors throughout 








Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
i. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


8 Per Cent, Dividends. Pree of Taxes. 
nationaL| Union 


saxk Investment 
Company. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offers $500,000 of me 1 Increase of Capital 


NATI ONAL 1. BANK 

Faptens and 

B Men of land. taken in aman 
City, Mo. Send for circulars with full 

ere LON INVESTMEN al pe 





“qmerieas erican National Bank, Kansas Ci Oty, o. 
City Savings Bank and Safe Deposit Co 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 





ot hit United States and Can- 
eve ites LUT His the same distance 
from = water, as 
sacs : 300 y MLS LES FA ‘FAwrawe 
is inthe’ infancy of deve ent. me Dalgee s is 
ing jp at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 
La © yeas. and such wonderful wth insures 
os vance in real estate. W reading 
, and if you rs to invest, tell us how much, 
ana we wil send fal with meri etc. 
c. E. LOVETT ro CO., Duluth, Minn. 





THE SIOUX Crea. AND INVEST- 


gaa REVERE 
references g market, canine gapie solicited. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN OONK, 


PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Ewcoutore, ete..can invest in these bonds. 


The Safe Deposit Co, of New York. 


140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY. 


THE LEADING AND MOST SUCCESSFUL 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


HAVE NEW SAFES 


WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
Send for circular. 
FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GEORGE H. VOSE, Sec’y. 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 
le place toinvest your money 











only city in the Uni: 
has ten miles of Electri 
under constructi 

miles of water mains. Kearney has grown from 


Kearn 
to 12,000 lation in five years. For full particu- 
lars and oe ted maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
AD, COLORADO. 
Coster of, Business—Corver tap £8 Sect hg fost 
pba me A at Adie © handso: 
llen established cannes. 
nce 


cash, 
cent interest. Title perfect. 
eeeperty will dbuble it in value in afew years. 








Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their’ profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population num- 

In 1888 its population 
Wemhned. .. 52. ce ccce cocccccckhOUU 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
1t is a Railroad Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest. building stone in the world. 


900 


eeeeeeee 





Presiden 
CITY. _ 





Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 
Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 
THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
91 HOUx Falls, South Dak 
WILLIAMS, Hartford, 

Srithoue selene $9, Sacestons Ry eoee ee for be: buying 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT co. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $800,000. 
| with eet aa senna ven 

* b y 8 § 
0 NASSAU STRERT. NEW YO 
GU ROTY CORN 00 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ° 


Capital paid in, 8$1.000,000 .00. 
Debentares, Short-time N Instalment Bonds. 
Cerrespendence Solicited. 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


. J. DEAN. t Vice-Pres’ts. 
W. 8S. STREETER, 








DIVIDENDS. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
NEw YORK, September 10th, 1890. 
DIVIDEND NO. 88. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upen the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three months ending September 50, inst, 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
15th day of October next, to shareholders of record on 
the 20th day of September instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of September 20th, and reopened on the 
morning of October 9th next 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE rod 8ST. ea. x Ra” 
WA 890, 


Yy M ew Y Post, 
OTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN THAT A DIVI- 
dend has been declared from net earn ot 
fiscal year ie wae June Ry 1890, of T TH V4 
per share o 


Ae A rd 
i of this compan mpany, payable on, on the ia 
r next at mpany, 42 
New York, 


The erred stock book will close on the 
c= ber, Be on the 23d day of 


transfer 
and re- 
RANK 8S. BOND, Vice-President. 








Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THERE has been no falling off in the 
activity noticeable in jobbing circles dur- 
ing the past week, and the majority of the 
leading firms find their shipping capaci- 
ties taxed to the utmost. Everything 
confirms a fall trade greater thanany ex- 
perienced for years past, and as it has been 
of a strictly legitimate character, free 
from drives of importance, and at a regu- 
lar trade price, it must have proved satis- 
factory in value as in extent. In commis- 
sion circlesspot operations were of but a 
moderate character, but the activity of 


the interior -jobbing trade insures a ‘ 


steady supply of re-orders totaling up a 
goodly aggregate. Specialties in spring 
ard summer styles, white goods, light 
wash dress fabrics, fancy cotton black 
dress goods, summer underwear, etc., all 
figured prominently in these orders. The 
tone of the general market is firm, with 
occasional changes in prices in an up- 
ward direction, and collections are e 
with ease in all directions. The import- 
ing interests are much disturbed by the 
effective date fixed by the Senate in the 
Tariff bill, October ist. They are predict- 
ing serious consequences to the trade 
generally from the enforced retirement of 
goods from bond in so short a time as the 

ill allows, and increased ency in 
the money market from the demand for 
loans to meet the expenses of duty pay- 
ments. So far the market has not 
affected by these predictions. 


COTTON GOODS. 


For staple cotton goods re-orders were 
numerous, but spot operations reached 
only a moderate total at first hands, 
Four-yard brown sheetings have been 
more active than of late, and some good 
sized round lots have been sold by agents. 
Drills are well sold up and firm. Bleached 
shirtings are fairly active with fine and 
medium grades sold ahead. Colored c.t- 
tons are firm with a fair inquiry, and 
white goods move readily. Print cloths 
show little variation from recent reports. 
Sellers ask 3 5-16c. flat and buyers bid 8 
5-16c. less $ percent., and with this differ- 
ence between the two only a limited busi- 
ness has been done. Fancy prints have 
been liberally re-ordered, fancy dress 
twills being largely sold ahead in leading 
makes. Dark dress ginghams are not 
available to any extent owing to reduced 
stocks, and medium dark styles have been 
taken in fair quantities by jobbers unable 
to obtain strictly dark goods. The job- 
bing trade has been active thoughout 
there benig few makes and styles of cot- 
ton goods that have not been extensively 
dealtin. The following changes in prices 
have been reported during the week: 

Messrs. Townsend & Yale have made 
the priceof Lawrence LL 36-inch brown 
sheetings 5jc. net. 

Messrs. Wheetwright. Eldredge & Co. 
have advanced Farwell 4 4 bleached sbirt- 


ings tc. per 

Messers. Joy, Langdon & Co. have ad- 
vanced Hamilton N, XX and OO ticks ic. 
per yard. 


Messrs Bliss, Fabyan & Co, have ad- 
vanced Bates ‘staple ginghams jc. per 
yard. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 


In the woolen goods department busi- 
nes3 has moved yore bray scarcely a new 
feature. Dress g in soft wool and 
worsted styles are readily distributed by 
jobbers and in fair duplication request at 
first hands. Men’s wear woolens were a 
trifle more active in overcoatings, but 
business was still of a conservative char- 
—— in nearly all directions, Prices are 

reported firm as a rule with stocks gener- 
ally well held. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


For the benefit of both new and old sub- 
scribers, we have arranged a table of 
rates whereby THE INDEPENDENT can be 
secured at less than the regular subscrip- 
tion rate of $3.00 a year. 

By taking advantage of the club rates, as 
given below, subscribers ean secure THE IN- 
DEPENDENT at a merely nominal expense of 
from four to six cents a week. A very 
large proportion of our old subscribers re- 
new for from two to five years, and we in- 
vite new subscribers to give the club rates 
their serious consideration. 















CLUB RATES. 
Two Suleeayens. 
Three - : 
Four " 


odes’ dens a 


Regular rate, $3.00. 

Subscribers are requested to remit direct 
to us instead of doing so through mas- 
ters or subscription agents, as very often 
time is saved and perhaps the loss of one 
or two numbers of the paper. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after the expiration of the tame 
paid for. If, however, it is not convenient 
pent dew meer Fv toremit promptly at the 
expiration of his subseription, we will take 


Five or more “‘ ° 









[September 18, 1890. 








pisesare Ae conftuniog the ve r upon 
celpt of = postal-card opening 


magazines in connéction with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE TO THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST. 


It ie the only line by wateh from Chicago, Peoria 
bh the jeade Coast, either 
is, via Denver, via Peaactl 
a Kansas City of St. Xe 9 
Route can be obtain 
lines. 





ed respon: 
ustis, General Passenger Agent, 
£Q. KR.. * Chicano ttn av. — 


PB p ote ws CATALOGUE. 





names for 
Rarely i and caceieytve ty 
and Winter — ogue, S whion will be Sched free to 
any address. 


SAFETY AND COMFORT ON THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


THE povularity of —~ be erent yy Railroad 
route to the West is | e to the well-known 
equipment of that road ta + ual ‘the appliances which 
insure the safety of the ,uacnas nger e block-signal 
and interlocking-switch 8 ston e-ballasted road- 
bed and stone nie gh e highway for the 
ont procession of t rains. that line its tracks Gaiiy. 

he Ly yp Limited } the leader of not only 
these, hut a rains ofthe world. It leaves 
New tork ¢ dany he West at 104.M.—Ado. 


Rag. oe cob pn ENTS. 


MESS: Bocuse & H investment agents at 
ay Real. Estate Board Builaing. Chicago, [il., have 
n advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT to which the 
at trention of investors is directed. Chicago, as every 
one apows, has had a tremendously legitimate 
growth. in consequence real estate has advanced 
rapidly a investments in Chicago real estate have 
excell: ntly well. There is,in our opinion, no 
element of =: bling connected with prudent opera- 
tions in real estate, but for legitimate in- 
celasals tow points equal i it. 


THREE LIMITED TRAINS. 





fort 











ning; 10:20 a. 
ited,” reaching Cincinnati 7: “0 A.M. and St, f.ouis 6: is10 
P.M., next day—noextra fare on thistrain; 4:50 P.M., 
“North Shore Limited,” reaching Detroit 9:15 a.M. 
Chi 4:50 P.w., next day. All New York Central 
trains leave Grand Central Station, 4th Avenue and 
42d Street.—Adv. 


A WELL-KNOWN LIFE 
COMPANY. 


‘ORTY years age was established in this city the 
United States Life Insurance Company.and to-day 
this Company stands op hr the great life in- 
surance institutions of the States. The 
name is a most appropriate one, oy 7 every y section 
= the country this Company has agencies. [ts busi- 

ess h. n increasing to a very large extent durin 
the pe several years. The record for 189 include 
an ee in assets, an increase in surplus, an in- 
cre policies issued, an increase - business 
written, and an increase in insurance force. Wher- 
ever it has been possible for the United States a 
Insurance Ccmpany to grow stronger, it has been 

present Management to bring about that 
it need not be added that they have suc- 


Among the many forms of insurance offered to 
the public, attention is directed to the “low rate 
term pa wed p ’ particulars regarding which may be ob- 

from any of the agencies or by applying direct 

tothe Company; but special notice is called to the 

eee eens olicy.”” which furnishes the 

ne "few 1 against the misfortune of lapse, 

fnat to to the" ew Policy Contract,” which has been 

declared to “one of the simplest, clearest and 

most liberal ‘lite insurance policies now before the 
American peop) 

Under the management of George H. Burford, 

President, and C. P. Fraleigh, Secretary, the aiaira 
of the United States Life Insurance Com 
sure to be well m ed. 

ace Committee of the Co 

G. Williams, President of the Chemical National 
. Perkins, rters’ 

d Traders’ Bink; John J. Tucker, the buiider, and 
Julius Catlin, Jt the well-known dry goods mer- 
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aim of th 
resnit, an 





THE PASSENGER ROUTE, WEST. 


THE tast ona magnificent service from New York 


Weat, is by the New York Centraland Hudson River 
Railroad. vail rincipal Sy trains are caulpped 
with el ner Palace Drawing Room, Sleep- 
ing, Di as ~~ uffet cars. Tickets, sleeping car 


berths, etc.. at 413, 785, 42 or 1 Broadway, 12 Park 
Place, 58 West 125th Street, 138th Street, or Grand 
Central Stations, New York. —Adv. 





A RICHMOND corres: 
editor of the Danville 


pat ang ipally 
empilo: nc! 
We bad noiaea that th 


pot for ammunition.” 


seeetililieteetinniteetgs 
SEPTEMBER VACATION TOURS. 


Tue New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
will continue until septemover 30th, the saie of 5um- 
mer Excursion Tickets at reduced rates, em mcacing 
tours to o> the principal mountain, river, lake an 
seashore in merica. Principal ticket 
offices, 413, a, 942, 1 Broadway, 12 Park Piace, 53 Wert 
125th Street, 138th Street and Grand Central Stations, 
New York.—Adv. 


A NEW DRY GOODS HOUSE. 


THERE has never been, perhaps, a better time to 

dry socds, house in this city than 

the present. td ny ng for a large business this 

autumn are being feit every ¢ne as a certainty, 

and business is Senerally ina prygperous condition, 

= “poe are making mene Messrs. 8. Bolton & 
ken Mage 





ry good s houses of this city. 
is a double ait ding of four sturies and basen ent, 
facing on Sixth Avenue, and running L shape to 72a 
Street. A representative of THE INDEPENDEAT re- 
cently inspected their establishment, and predicts 
that a grea ri =) y~ he those who visit the es- 
tablishment on the 1sth inst., or afterward. 

Messrs. 5S. Bolton & Co’ Company have secured as buy- 
ers and managers some ofthe ablest and most expe- 
rienced men in the busiaess in the country, and ‘he 
result will be shown in the exceedingly well selected, 
fashionable — - every way desirable line of goods 
now being d 

he Sees will be devoted tu linen, Somemics, 
flannels and blankets; the first floor to silks, dress 
Fanos willinery, men’s furnishings and notions; the 

floor to cloaks, furs, upaerwear, Japanese 
goods and the third floor to curtains, furniture. rugs 
and upholster 8. Messrs. 5S. Bolton & Company 
ed a mail order department which 
rienced and com 
HE JNDEPENDENT liv: 


as 

as were they to visit the store in Buy et 9 

erally will be pl at the eotablichment of this 

rm and we Congratulate, them and Messra. 5. 
o & Company upon the unusually favorable 

prevailing auspices, 
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RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


AMERICAN MISSIgNARyY ASSOCIA- 


-fourth Annual Meeting of the American 
THE FOr igsociation will be held in the awards 
M 2ist-23d. The 





, Northampton. Mass., October 
—_ woe promptly at 3 o’clock, P.M., r 
2st. On Tu y evening, the annual sermon will be 
reached by the Rev. Frank W. Gunsauius, D.D., o 
‘hicago, 


itation. 
invotices of railway reductions wili appear later. 


oenold, 
Constab KAS 


Carpets 
UPHOLSTERY. 


FALL IMPORTATIONS now 
open, embracing the richest and 
most varied stock we have ever 
exhibited. 

OUR UPHOLSTERY STOCK 
is replete with the newest styles 
and colorings. , 

At the same time we offer a 
large stock of CARPETS AND 
UPHOLSTERY in correct taste 
at very moderate prices. 











Proadovay HK 4 9th ét 


NEW YORK. 














“Dry Goons Store 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPFLY TILLED. 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
AGENTS FOR THE JENNESS-MILLER 

PATTERNS, DIVIDED SKIRTS AND 

MODEL BODICE. 

THE JENNESS-MILLER QUARTERLY 

JOURNAL SENT FREE ON APPLICA- 

TION, 





Mbané SI rcontit: 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


O’NEILL’S, 


6th Avenue, 20th to Zist St., New York City, 


IMPORTERS and RETAILERS 


UPHOLSTERY 


GOODS. 


We offer a great variety of all 
FABRICS used for WALL DECORA- 
TION, including Tapestry Panels, 
Portieres, etc., specially selected 
from the leading Art Centers of Eu- 
rope. All essentials for perfect Inte- 
rior Decoration can be selected from 
this exhibit. 


We make a specialty of offering a 
good selection of MODERATE-PRICED 
FABRICS, which are artistic and of 
great decorative value. 

WINDOW SHADES in the latest de- 
signs and colorings form a special 
department. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th St. 





BENGALINE AND SICILIENNE. 


Bengaline and Sicilienne are especial- 
ly well adapted to the prevailing style 
of dress—requiring a heavy: lus- 
trous fabric to hang in straight folds; 
they are composed of silk and wool, 
an are suitable for the dressiest 
occasions, besides possessing won- 
derful wearing qualities. A full 
range of day and evening colors 
now in stock. 

Other Parisian Novelties in the 
Bengaline Department are: Tartan 
Plaid Siciliennes, Crepe Regence. 
Chinese and Japanese Crepes. Mous- 
seline de Soie and Crepe de Chine: 
Black Grepe de Ghine with colored 
figures in new designs. also in an- 
tique patterns, reproduced expressly 
for this house. 


James McGreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





Important Announcement! 


CARPETS. 


We have now in stock our complete assortment of 
FALL STYLES in carpetings, including all the lead- 
ing makes. 


SPECIAL cas ween. 


00 PIECES AXMINSTERS, 
10990 PEL Es WILTONS 
1.000 PIECES BODY B#USSELS, 


To be closed out qrickly 
AT SLAUGHTERING PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Our stock is now complete with all the new uphol- 
stery fabrics for furniture ome and draperies, 
which we offer at uoprecedented)y low prices. 


CHENILLE CURTAINS. 
200 pairs at $4.75; worth $7.00 per pair. 
LACE CURTAINS. 


All the different makes at lowest prices. 
Sunfast Holland window shades (a specialty). 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces of our own upholstering 
at popular prices. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS. 
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of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, and Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, Wraps, Rich Mil- 
linery, Flowers and Feathers, Silks, Satins, Velvets, Gloves, Laces, Men’s Fur- 
nishings, House Furnishings, Upholstery, White Goods, Ribbons, Ladies’ and 


Misses’ Underwear, etc., etc. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. We are now booking names for our Handsomely Illus- 
trated and Descriptive Fall and Winter Catalogue, which will be mailed free to 
any address. Send your name at once as the edition is limited. 





S. Bolton &Co. 


6TH AVE. AND 22D ST. 
Opening Day, 
Thursday, September 18th. 


We respectfully invite a visit of inspection to our new stores. 

Our aim has been, and we think we have succeeded, in placing on our counters 
a stock of Dry Goods equal to any in New York, both as regards quality and lowness 
of price, and having been purchased wholly within the past few weeks, must neces- 
sarily be new and of the latest patterns and styles. 

Our departments are arranged as follows: 


BASEMENT: 


Accessible by Elevator, 


Linens, 
Domestic Flannels, 
Blankets, 


FIRST FLOOR, 


Accessible by Elevator. 

Silks, Dress Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Embroideries, 
Millinery, Ribbons, Hosiery, 

Underwear, Umbrellas, 
Men's Furnishings, Gloves, 
Small Wares, Linings, Buttons, 
Stationery, Toilet Articles, Jewelry, 





SECOND FLOOR. 


Accessible by Elevator. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks, 
Seal Garments, Furs, 
Shawls, Mackintosh Coats, 
Jersey Waists, Wrappers, 
Corsets, Muslin Underwear, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, 
Tea Gowns, Japanese Goods, 


THIRD FLOOR. 


Accessible by Elevator. 


Heavy Curtains, Lace Curtains, 
Furniture, Bedding, © Rugs, 
Upholstery Goods, 





Mail Orders Will Receive Our Prompt Attention. 





S, BOLTON & CO., Gth Ave, and 22d St, N. Y. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Oo., 
7% Fifth Ave., N. Y 
A.H.Andrews & Oo. 
1% Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 









TORREY BOE WOOD Machininw’ 
Eagrovers Usa 8 LETTERS. 
$S Spruce Street. New York: 





WEBER 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
WAREROOMS: 

STH AVE., COR. WEST (6TH 8ST., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


~ 
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Susurance. 
WHERE ARE THE OLD? 


Not even advocates of assessment plans, 
any more than other people, venture to 
deny that time is the final and uncontro- 
vertible test of all human institutions; 
however the application of this may bear 
upon them, they are forced to admit its 
truth. Tried by this test, life insurance 
on the regular plan is solid and safe, for 
failures only impeach the management in 
those particular cases. On theother hand, 
the youthfulness of aseessment societies 
has often been pointed out. Turning to 
the N. Y. Report for this year, we find 
that the societies included therein date as 
follows: 





Started in Started in Started in 
1880........ 4 Mbsscodea 12 1868........ 
_ Seppe 2 causes 6 1868........ 
age 4 _ wea ) i eee: 3 
1886........ 19 SL panne te 5 - 
earn “4 i cbebees 2 y 
1884...... / were + 
1888........ 15 1873........ 
BREE Peer 
Bs cccccst 15 , RT 3 
1880........ RT 2 

106 49 


Out of 164 onlv 9 are more than twent y. 
years old; only 58 are over ten years ol] 
and of the 106 started in the last decade, 
one-half are only five years old, or less. 
Of the nine vear rable ones which rank as 
over twenty roe old, three are Masonic 
and Odd Fellow, and not large; one is of 
physicians in this city, with 715 certifi- 
cates outstanding; one is confined to the 
teachers in a single public school in this 
city; the bank clerks, the bookbinders, 
and the expressmen each have one; only 
one of the nine stands on the basis of gen- 
eral basiness. Of course, assessment so- 
cieties must have time given them to 
grow old in, and there can be no reproach 
brought against them on account of their 
youth until the earliest dates on which a 
considerable number of them were organ- 
ized have grown old; but if dates of birth 
are old and the living societies are not 
old, it is clear that there has been a mor- 
tality at work among them. We need 
not stop to look up the lists of the dead, 
but here, for instance, the Weekly Under- 
writer, incited to recollections by the re- 
cent general conventions of societies held 
here (the fifteenth), says that its first rec- 
ord of such conventions is of the fourth, 
held in Wasbington in 1879. There were 
136 societies in the organization, of which 














= were iemale oa Ratteetes. i — 
t report elegates (says the Unier- 
writer) there was only one Masonic dat- 
ing back of 1880, and except that and one 
Hebrew benevolent organization, there 
was not one which could have been rep- 
resented at the first of these fifteen an- 
nual meetings. 

Of course, the English societies which 
are alleged to be a century or so old, are 
cited, and that well-worn list is made to 
do duty anew. But the English societies 
are not of the same character, as has been 
shown conclusively; and if they were, the 
only conclusion would be that societies 
of that character are not suited to the 
conditions existing here, or else that they 
are not managed in this country well 
enough to attain great age. 


INSURANCE. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General agents and Canvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp'oyment and 
tiberal compensation will be given. Address 

pet R,. STOKES, President. 
JACOB ALSEY. Vice-President. 
AY. webu 2d Vice. President, 
FRAZE 


WM.c secretary, 
JOHN Ht. GIFFIN, JR., ‘Asst. Secretary, 
E. L. STABLER. Actuary. 


CONNRCTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, 

















HARTFORD, CONN. 





ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1890, $1,960,482 49 


Liabilities. . . - 1,484,802 70 


Surplus to Policy-holders, $475,679 70 








Thomas W. Russell, Pres’t. 
F. V. Hudson, Sec’y. 





1851. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
39 Years of Succesful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every voltey-peltne a stockholder and entitied to 
The | in Gotribations plus. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
TORN A. HALT. Secretary. 

In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurance in force. .$72,000,000 














LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of mortaiity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port p hed by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


cures Poe.?ian 1808: «87-034 89 








92,436,189 73 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the lif: jum. 
Asseal Cash ributions are paid upon all 
be cash 


Every policy has indorsed thereon the surreD- 
der an pam fo eee SS eee | the in- 

sured is by the Massachusetts Statu 
pile rates and values for any age —- ap 

e company’s Office, 
BENS. F. STEVENS, President. 
J08. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 

8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 

Ww. BR. TURNER. Asst. See. 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W., A. Brewer: Jr., Prest, 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Vai. 
= 
ef C 


ate Settlement 





FFICE: 
2' Courtiandt St. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 





J. B. PIERCE, 8 tary and Tr 





1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 





lus, 

olicies Tesued, 

Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 





C. P. FRALEIGH, 
HEELWRIG Assistant porous. 
a WALT STANDEN. Actuary, 





EXAMINE THS MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW BATE TERM PLAN” 
< op Com y. Itis easier to place insurance on 
plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
ee liey eae & the most liberal aud ey Ig 


grneitens recogn 
TH ARKED SUCCESS already ved by this 
hs i) t it fills a want long Telt gi 


ic, 
desiring to re 
OD AGENT reas J 8 8. Gar EY Bap. Saper- 


J hy ty 





The United States Life Insurance 


Increase in Assets. Increasein Policies Issued. Increase in Surplus. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 


Pres. Chemical National Bank. 


ORGANIZED 


1850. 





IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





RECORD FOR 1889. 


Written. Increase in Insurance in force. 





3 OFFICERS: 
CEORCE H. BURFORD, President. 


A. WHEELWRIGHT, Asst. Sec. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE : 


JULIUS CATLIN, 


Dry Goods. 


JOHN J. TUCKER, 


Builder. 


mented 


Increasein Business 


WM. T. STANDEN, Actuarv. 


E. H. PERKINS, Jr,, 


Pres. Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank. 


Examine the manifold advantages of the “ Low Rate Term Plan” of this Company, which gives the maximum of insurance 


for the minimum of cost. 


The “ 


policy-holder, and is the best and most equitable investment plan ever submitted to the public. 
The “New Policy Contract” of the United States Life Insurance Company, adopted April 15tb, has been declared to be 
“one of the simplest, clearest and most liberal life insurance policies now before the American people.” 


Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York City. 
Good Agents desiring to represent the Company are invited to address 


J.5. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 


Guaranteed Income Policy” furnishes the greatest safeguard against the misfortune of lapse that could be given to a 





¥e 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Sist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
JaNuaAry, 1889........-seccece-secsecescseeess 1,586,134 87 


oon -0e seecese 95,502,764 37 27 


$4,116,629 40 


Premiums marked off from Ist a 
1889, to 81st December, 1889........ ~ $4,144,963 13 


ens midbesme 


period. 

Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,967 75 

The Company has the following Assets, 
viz. . 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 \0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 








estimated at.. «ees 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and ‘Bilis | Receivable. eeces 1,452,960 2% 
Cash in Bank eeccces 271,8.1 00 

AMOUDL,.....cceece+sseeeeee $12,107,576 24 

Six per cent. interest on the ding certificat 


of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date ail interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the si>.th of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN . DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIS, LA EB TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, SON W, HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,' ISAA LL. 
WILL H. HOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY. {RA BURSLEY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 

EO ORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 





0. A. HAN w : 
JOHN D. HEW RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. ‘BURDETT. JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ' GEORGE W. CAMPBELL. 

s HALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 
JOHN D, JONES. President, 

W. H. H. yy ice-President, 

[N %d Vice-Preside 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 











Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 


Cash Capital................. :.. 81,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

ESS ts cecbutscosacteece 2,746,070 O02 
OG abi occcsticdacése.ecs 1,471,703 89 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,471,703 89 
eee 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A D. 
E. LANNING., Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

J.J. McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1890. 


AAY inc at ae “cc ESB830t 68 ri 








Seek tetas Massachussetts Sen zane 
Trew voRg grrieg. 10, Beaver, | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


HOME 


Insurance Co.of New York, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


July, 1890. 


as, See nah 4.5.8, 











$3,000,000 00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 





Cashin Banks ... ddr bias ot Agee © $206,204 79 
Cash in hands of Agents end in course of collection i) tiratic Sal. avai © 430,315 25 
ea se en cake tah Moke Ww AE! © ca 2 4 el Siem ® 1,350,694 81 
Loans on Stocks . rie 369,300 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages ‘ 710,700 00 
Interest due and accrued 69,317 74 


BONDS. 
Par Value. Market Value- 


United States Currency . i & per cent. $1,050,000 00 $1,272,700 00 














District of Columbia of 1924 1,100,000 00 1,353,000 00 

. Y., Lake Erie & West’n R. "R: Co. Re-org’d First 
Lien or * 200,000 00 224,000 00 
N. t , Chicago &St. Louis R.R. Co. First Mortgage. | nie 112,000 00 105,280 00 

N. Y. & aes R. R. First Mortgage ene” 
Fae ay 100,000 00 124,750 00 

Valley ilway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage 
eS ° " 100,000 00 104,750 00 

me Virginia Railway Co. First Mortgage 
(1914) ee 100,000 00 =: 113,000 00 

Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. First 
rtgage (Evansville Division) (1920) . .’> * 100,000 00 104,000 00 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and In ianapolis 
. First Consolidated Mortgage (1914) .7 “ 91 100,000 00 130,500 v0 

Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway Co. 

First Mortgage (1910) . . . = “ 100,000 00 118,500 00 

West Shore oe irst Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registered) » on " 100,000 00 104,500 00 
Albemarle & Chesapeake ‘Canal Co. ist M’t’ ge (1909) 7 > ve 100,000 00 110,000 00 

Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. First 
Mortgage (1921 ee «4 100,000 00 —-:111,000 00 

Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh Railway Co. Ast 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900 ” * 75,000 00 88,500 00 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & AS itaitway 
Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) .. A Bas - 50,000 00 60,000 00 
Alabama Central Railroad, lst Mortgage . es ~ 50,000 00 56,750 00 

New York Central & Hudson River Railroad First 
Mortgage Registered Bonds (1903) . ed iy 50,000 00 65,000 00 
Savannah & Westerno,First Consolidated Mortgage 5 ” - 50,000 00 47,000 00 

Virginia Midland Railway Co. General ane 
Guaranteed (1936) . . ° tS Ma i 50,000 00 43,750 00 
Iowa Central Railway Co. First Mort gage 4 . * 25,000 00 21,875 00 

—— Madison and indianapolis R.i R. Co. 

First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906) . + * 4 50,000 00 58.500 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co., lst Mortg a) ” ” 10,000 00 10,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Company, of awe, First 

Seeoeeaanes a — anes 7 > ‘° ia 25,000 00 25 375 00 
Mississippi . . as 20,000 00 20,000 00 
New York City . . ae le 200,000 00 216,000 00 
City of Richmond, Va... . y Bes = 50,000 00 56,000 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Internal Improvement te eee - 120,326 29 125,139 34 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement .6 ‘“ ” 25,000 OU 25,750 00 
See. City, Neb., Paving District gris ee 25.000 00 26,250 00 
Kansas City, Kas., Improvement -—”* - 14,500 00 15,225 00 
City of Greeley, Col., Water ee * ” 25,000 00 25,750 00 
1000 Shares Fort Wayne and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- | ; 

Sree Ses 100,000 00 115,000 00 
500 ** Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Cv. Preferred . . 100 ‘‘ 50,000 90 47,500 00 
500 ‘“ New YorkCentral&Hudson RiverR.R 100 “ 50,000 00 54,000 
00 ‘* Lowa Central Preferred . ie Se 40,000 00 11,600 00 
400 ‘“ National Broadway Bank of N.Y... _ 10,000 00 29,700 On 
200 ‘“* American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . .+ | * 20,000 00 32,400 00 
200 Mercantile National Bank of N. Y. > * 20,000 00 44.000 00 
200 ‘* Bank of America, N. Y. = = 20,000 00 43,400 00 
200 ‘** Manhattan Company, N. Y. so * 10,000 00 19,400 00 
200 ‘“ #$Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
of N. Y. sé _ * 10,000 00 12,700 00 
200 “ Chatham National Bank of N.Y. : ; s * 5,000 00 19,400 00 
200 +“ National BankofCommerceofN.Y. . 100 “* 20,000 00 41,800 00 
200 “ Nassau Bank » * 10,000 00 14,000 00 
200 +‘ National Butchers’ and Drovers’ ‘Bank 
of oS a. 5,000 00 9,500 00 
100 “ Hanover National Bank of N.Y. : : 100 “ 10,000 00 34,500 00 
100 ‘“ National Bankof the Republic... 100 “™ 10,000 00 19,200 00 
100 ‘“ Fourth National Bank of N.Y ... 100 “ 10,000 00 16,900 00 
200 +“ Holland Trust Co. . 5% at. ae, 20,000 00 42,000 00 
200 +“ #£=¥Franklin Trust Co., Brookiyn cine wv ae 20,000 00 42.400 00 
50 “ Metropolitan Trust Co . ce ee 5,000 00 12,750 00 
45 “ Long Island Loan and Trust Co. 1. 100“ 4,500 00 8,100 00 
$8,769,626 93 
AE TE SENN 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital . ; $3,000.000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund | 3,666,707 00 
Unpaid Losses . 436,237 67 
Sinking Fund. . ‘ 31,712 48 
Unpaid Re- -insurance and Commission on Uncollected Premiums ‘ 151,109 29 
Net Surplus 4 1,483,861 09 
$8,769,626 93 
eS 
DIRECTORS: 
ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, DANIEL A, HEALD, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
LEVI P. MORTON. DAVID H. ‘McALPI BENJAMIN PERKINS 
Y A. HURLBUT, DREW C. ARMSTRONG, HENRY E. BEGUELIN 
WILLIAM STURGI CORNELIUS N. BLL RGE W. SMI’ 
JOHN R. FORD. EDMUND F. HOLBROOK. GEORGE C. WHITE. JR.. 
WILLIAM R. FOSDICK JOHN H. HBURN, ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, JR., 
WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND, JOHN H. INMA GEORGE H. HARTFORD, 
OLIVER 8. CARTER, WALTER H. CEWIs, HENRY F, NOYES. 
HENRY M. TABER, 





DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW OHN H. WASHBURN, 
THOMAS B. GREENE *}See’s. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., } Vice=Pres’ts. 


ryt hy FO fae } Assistant Secretaries, 
A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared payable on demand, 
New York, July 8, 1890. 
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The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 
may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 
ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,320,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,303,288 
Paid Policyholders$u1,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Qutstanding Business, 
$631,016,666. 








Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 
per annum added. 


The Free 


7 ontine 
Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has ~o conditions on 


the back. 


The Societyalsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a. safe 
and profitable invesr- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extartt, 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest. 
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HADETH THE MARONITE. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


On the breeze-kissed mountain brow, 
On the brow of Lebanon, 

Girt by the vive and bough, 
It looks toward the western sun; 

It looks toward the sun and the sea 
Blue below and afar, 

On the olive groves and mulberry, 
Gray old Der-el-Kamar. 








The well-tilled terraces reach 
The fronting slopes adown; 

In spring the pink of the peach 
Bourgeons in orchards brown; 

And the Eastern nightingale 
Beneath in the covert calls 

Where the curve of the crescent vale 
Sweeps round the battled walls. 


Just thirty years agone, 
A tawny, turbaned band, 
In the gray of the early dawn, 
Rode up through the mountain Jand; 
Rode up through the vineyards fair 
While faded the morning star, 
Till rose in the brightening air 
The walisot Der-el-Kamar. 


The guard grew pale at the gate, 

But he bade them halt, nor pass; 
They charged like a bolt of fate, 

And shivered the bar like glass. 
Through the wakening streets they ran 

In the glow of the new-burn day, 
They spared nor maid nor man 

In their frenzied thirst to slay. 


To them ’twas a holy strife, 
A boon in the Prophet’s eyes; 
An unarmed Christian’s life 
Wasa sacred sacrifice. 
The skies caught up the wail, 
Blood ran like wine from a cruse; 
Never an arm could avail 
Against the wrath of the Druse. 


But Hadeth thought of his bride, 
And his mother, gray with years, 
And he cast despair aside, 
And laughed to scorn his fears. 
**Yet there is time,’’ he said, 
“Ere the last defender fall, 
To baffle the foeman dread 
By the break in the valley wall.”’ 


He gathered the old and young; 
Their feet seemed shod with the wind; 
(But a furious shout out-rung 
From the demon hord- behind.) 
The break in the wall they reach; 
Who will shelter their fligh*? 
See! he stands in the breach— 
Hadeth the Maronite. 


Boldly he front# them there— 
The swarthy surging foe; 
His scimetar gleams in air 
Like the arc of an iris-bow. 
Mad is their charge but vain, 
For firmly he breasts the shock, 
And stems the human main 
Like a battlement of rock. ° 


Alas! for earthly power 
That hero-hearts should fall! 
That wrong should rule the hour, 
And right be pressed to the wall! 
Yet not till the weak who fled 
Were safe in the mountains far, 
Did Hadeth the brave lie dead 
By the breach at Der-el-Kamar. 


But none shall slay his name, 
This son of Der-el-Kamar; 

Setin the sky of fame, 
Barns ita stedfast star. 

While the seasons wheel around, 
And darkness follows the light, 

Still shall his praise resound, 
Hadeth the Maronite. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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DAVY JONES’ LOCKER. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 





I LATELY fell into conversation with an 
old gentleman who related an incident of 
ocean-going experience well worth repeat- 
ing. Of the veracity of the narrator there 
can be no question. He is a person of 
seventy-five years of age, of an austere 
cast of countenance, and a fixed eye 
whose blearedness does not neutralize in it 
the suggestive honesty of its stedfast re- 
gard. 

**In my time,” he began—‘‘and I am 
now speaking of forty, fifty and sixty 
years ago—the voyage to Australia was 
made by way of the Cape of Good Hope.” 

** That route is still used, sir,” said I, 
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** You astonish me!” he cried. ‘‘ What! 
in this age of steam? I had believed that 
everything went through the Suez Canal 
that was not bound to the western coast 
of the Americas.” ’ 

I assured him that all sailing ships—of 
which there were many—trading to the 
Australias proceeded to their distant ports 
by way of the South African headland; 
that numerous mail steamers also pur- 
sued this ocean route, returning by Cape 
Horn, as was the custom when no smoke 
was to be met with at sea, unless it blew 
from a galley chimney or a burning ship. 
He listened with an air of incredulous 
amiazement, and surveyed me, indeed, 
with the manner of a man suffering from 
the sudden deracination of a deep-rooted 
conviction. 

**Well, you astonish me,” he mur- 
mured. ‘I had thought the Cape route 
peculiar to my day. But now to give 
you the incident I was referring to a lit- 
tle while ago. It was in the year 1844 
that I was induced by my sister, Mrs. 
Maxsted, to accompany her to Australia, 
where her home, her husband, and her 
children were. My mother was then 
alive, a very aged woman, sir, ninety 
years of age, I may as well say, and my 
sister had very piously undertaken the 
long voyage from Australia—daring all 
the risks of shipwreck and heroically re- 
gardiess of what might happen at home 
during her absence—merely to kiss her 
old mother and receive her blessing before 
she died. JI think I said, sir, that she 
asked me to accompany her back to Aus- 
tralia. I ask pardon beforehand should 
yon find me repeating myself. 

‘* After much hesitation I consented, 
nor would you be interested in a recital 
of what passed in my mind on this occa- 
sion—the desire to witness a new land, 
the dislike of the voyage, the value of an 
experience very considerable in those 
times, the recoil from contemplation of a 
long absen:s from England. Enough if 
I tell you that I decided to sail with Mrs, 
Maxsted, and with that intention I went 
down to Leadenhall Street, in the city of 
London, where in those days stood the 
officers of a firm of ship-owners, and 
there I inspected the cabin plan of a ship 
called the ‘Monarch’—not Green’s 
‘Monarch,’ sir; no, sir; not that well- 
known ship the ‘Monarch’ that for- 
merly belonged to Mr. Green—but the 
cabin plan of a small bark named the 
‘Monarch’; and by bark ”— 

‘** T believe,” Linterrupted, “‘that Iknow 
what a bark is, sir.” ' 

‘A bark,” continued the old geritle- 
man, taking no notice of my remark, ‘‘is 
a vessel with three masts, two of which 
are rigged like the masts of a ship, while 
the third, termed mizzen-mast, resembles 
that of a schooner.” 

I bowed. 

‘* The ‘ Monarch,’” he continued, “‘was 
a bark of about five hundred tons, 
built as ships then were, very strong and 
very broad, with immensely thick round 
bows and a very singular stern, sir, flat, 
and up and down, without windows, and 
very richly embellished with gilt work, 
resembling cables or hawsers of gold, 
twisted round and round her name, 
which, asI believe, I just now told you, 
wasthe ‘ Monarch.’ Her cabin was under 
her deck, by which I mean that she had 
no poop or cuddy, as the term is. The 
plan on paper did not satisfy my mind, 
and the master of the vessel happening 
to enter as I stood conversing with the 
clerk at the counter, he told me that he 
was going down to the East India Docks, 
and that if I would bear him company 
he’d be happy to show me the ship. To 
the docks we repaired, but whether by 
bus, hackney coach or train I am unable 
to recollect; for I cannot satisfy my mind 
that the dirty little line called the Black- 
wall Railway, whose metropolitan ter- 
minus, I may inform you, is at Fenchurch 
Street, in the city of London, was at that 
period in existence. 

**T went on board the ‘ Monarch,’ and 
found her on the whole a very satis- 
factory ship. She had a living or state 
room that was pierced by the massive 
trunk of the main-mast, and abaft this 
parlor, as I may call it, there ran to the 
sternmost extremity of the vessel a num- 





ber of berths terminating in two, which 
stood side by side, and the doors of them 
opened into the corridor or passage which 
provided access to the rest.- The captain 
persuaded me into taking those two end 
berths. He said they were the largest, 
the airiest, and the lightest of the lot. I 
inquired if the motion of the vessel was 
not very sensibly felt in the extreme end 
of her. He answered that it was very 
sensibly felt by a delicate stomach every- 
where, but that I was not to think of the 
motion, as in the course of a day or two 
Ishould grow used to the heave of the 
sea. In short, he persuaded me to take 
those cabins, sir. 

‘**I took a view of them before quitting 
the ship, This was my first voyage, you 
will please to understand, and I naturally 
found something singular in the rough 
ocean furniture at which I directed my 
eyes. In each cabin were two bedsteads 
or bunks, like coffins, one on top of an- 
other. In a corner was a very coarse 
apparatus of pewter and plug and square 
of glass, for purposes of the toilet. There 
was. also in each cabin a small chest of 
drawers. Nothing else did I observe 
saving a wooden box about six feet long, 
and perhaps two feet and a half wide, 
fixed to the ship’s wall, and as mucha 
part of the interior as the bunks, or even 
the planks of the deck. I inquired the 
object of the box, and was informed by 
the captain that it was what is termed at 
sea a locker—a receptacle for holding 
whatever one chose to put into it. But 
on lifting the lid of the one in my cabin— 
for each cabin had its locker—so musty a 
smell arose from the interior—there were 
so many hints to the nose of the uses to 
which it had been put by the scores of 
travelers who had sailed in this ship— 
and she was a very old ship,, sir—since 
her keel was first laid, that I mentally 
resolved it should remain an empty locker 
for me. 

‘* My sister and I embarked at Graves- 
end, and early next morning the ‘‘ Mon- 
arch” sailed for Sydney, that was then 
but a city in the making, with land 
where now stands Woolloomoolloo to be 
had for the asking, while the pay of the 
common laborer would have been opu- 
lence beyond the dreams of a German 
prince. We carried fifteen or sixteen 
passengers, and were a very pleasant 
society of people, and the voyage prom- 
ised to be an agreeable one; and for some 
weeks nothing happened—no, nothing at 
all. I soon lost the nausea that first vis- 
ited me, ate well, enjoyed the magnificent 
and varied spectacle of the ocean and its 
frequent pageantry of stately sailing ships. 
We found ourselves exceedingly comfort- 
able, moreover; my own and my sister’s 
berths were all that could be desired in 
point of freshness and wholesomeness; 
the table was liberal and good, the wines 
excellent—l can assure you, sir, they 
were excellent—the captain and mates 
very civil, well-meaning, intelligent sea- 
men. 

‘* Well, sir, we sailed down into the 
tropics, and one day there happened a 
most breathless dead calm. I never could 
have imagined that the great breast of 
the ocean ever floated under the sky 
without movement; but it was so now— 
it was lake-like, there was nota stir in the 
heart of it, and our ship sat upright as 
motionless astho she were in dock. The 
cabin lamps were extinguished at ten 
o'clock, and half an hour later I withdrew 
to my berth. I wasin the act of undress- 
ing—mechanically through the wide open 
port staring out at the cool black nigbt, 
upon the soft dusk of which the stars lay 
in brilliants, with many a faint rocket- 
like meteor scoring the gloom with a del- 
icate trail of fire, when a knock fell upon 
my door. I immediately opened it, and 
perceived my sister standing in her dress- 
ing-gown. By the light of my cabin 
lamp I could observe that she was exceed- 
ingly frightened. 

‘** What is the matter, Mary?’ I asked. 

***Oh, Edward!” she answered, ‘ there 
is a man in my cabin.’ 

*** A man!’ I exclaimed. ‘Why don’t 
you order him out? 

**Heis in the box,’ said she, meaning 
by the box the locker that corresponded 
with the one in my cabin. 








‘* All wassilent and dark along the cor- 
ridor that led to thestate-room. Nothing 
broke the stillness save the soft-sounding 
tread of the officer of the watch pacing 
the deck overhead, or some occasional sob 
of water round about the rudder. I en- 
tered my sister’s cabin, and stood looking 
at the chest or locker, debating how I 
should proceed, for the man might be 
armed for all I knew, and if he found 
himself detected might stab at me on my 
lifting the lid, and leap out and rush 


‘away that his face might not be seen. 


“** Did he show himself?’ said I, in a 
whisper. 

*** No,’ she answered in a low voice. ‘I 
was about to get into bed when I saw the 
lid of the chest rise. I could rot believe 
my senses, and sat watching a few mo- 
ments, when it rose again, most unmis- 
takably, to the hight of my thumb, as 
tho some person hidden within were 
peeping out.’ 

‘* As she pronounced these words, my 
eyes being upon the locker, I perceived 
the lid softly rise. I started, involunta- 
rily uttering ‘Good Heavens!’ and the lid 
instantly fell with a smart little noise like 
the explosion of a cap under a hammer. 

‘*T looked about me for some weapon. 

***Call the captain!’ exclaimed my sis- 
ter, violently trembling. 

““*Let me see what is in the locker 
first,’ said [, snatching a folded camp- 
stool from a corner and flourishing it. 

‘‘T approached with the three-legged 
contrivance held high ready for the first 
human head that should reveal itself, 
and threw open the lid; but judge of my 
astonishment when I found on the top of 
the box or locker, within an inch or two 
of the lid, that was very light and thin, a 
tray or shelf fitted, but for what purpose 
I could not imagine, unless to serve the 
purpose of a double lid! I pulled at this 
tray, but found it firmly seated. To- 
gether we stared at the locker, silent with 
astonishment. 

‘* Presently I said: 

‘**There’s more here than meets the 
eye. Step into my cabin, Mary;’ and with 
that, being without my coat only, I went 
along the corridor and up the companion 
steps to the deck, and related to the chief 
mate, who had charge of the watch, what 
Ihad seen. He at once returned to the 
berth with me, and after taking a view 
of the locker, endeavored to lift the tray, 
or shelf as I call it, meanwhile giving 
the receptacle a kick that fetched an echo 
from it which seemed to denote some- 
thing heavy within. 

‘“**This must be looked into,’ said he, 
and went away, and a few minutes later 
returned with the ship’s carpenter. 

‘Old ‘Chips,’ as he was called, half 
asleep, drowsily peered at the locker, and 
said, while he put his finger into a cor- 
ner of the tray: 

*** Here’s a big hole, sir; and land-o! 
what a smell o’ rats.’ 

“* Up with that tray, Chips,’ cried the 
chief mate. 

‘*The man applied a chisel, and after 
some maneuvering uprooted the false top, 
and disclosed—ah Heaven!” cried the old 
gentleman, shuddering as he spoke, “ it is 
the one nightmare of my life, sir. In 
this locker lay a man—the remains of a 
man—a human body half devoured by 
the rats; and even as we looked we saw 
one huge beast as big as a kitten whisk 
through a hole that pierced the box into 
the ship’s side, and that gave access to the 
rats which crowded the hold-of the old 
ship. No doubt it was one of these huge 
vermin that had caused the lid to lift by 
passing through the hole which the 
carpenter had immediately observed, and 
forcing its body between the lid and the 
tray. 

‘*Who the man was we never got to 
know. The remains proved him to have 
been young, and it was generally be- 
lieved that he had been a stowaway who 
had been secreted by one of ‘the under 
stewards—a man that, at the last moment, 
whether through drink or neglect, had 
not joined the ship. 

** Be this as it may, my sister did not 
again occupy that cabin. 

‘* The initials D. J. were upon the shirt 
that covered the remains, This led to 
some one suggesting that his name had 
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been David ‘Jones. David Jones, sir, we 
corrected into Davy Jones, and another 
step carried the name of the incident into 
‘ Davy Jones’ Locker.’ 

“The remains were buried, the locker 
broken up and hove overboard, and the 
hole in the ship’s side securely plugged. 
It gave us all something to talk about, sir, 
as you willimagine. As for me, I dreamed 
of the sight for years, and still dream of 
s4 99 
“a said, the old gentleman gave me a 
polite bow, and we parted. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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NEZER MINER. 


BY A. L, NEVINS, 











Not long ago the S. L, and P. Railroad 
laid a double track over a section of its 
road where only a single track was wont 
to lie. 

Land was needed for the new track, 
and property owners on the north side of 
the railroad were politely commanded to 
sell as many feet of land to the company 
as the company wanted to buy, und the 
said property owners meekly obeyed. 

Good damages were paid, and the farm- 
ers parted with their strips of bush, log 
and huckleberry pasture with tolerable 
grace. Sometimes the new track made 
much havoc in a good man’s parlor and 
pig-pen; but the good man was forced to 
submit, and to see his property torn limb 
from limb by a paternal corporation. 
However, the wounds were generally 
salved by the large lilac check handed to 
him duly by O’Brien, the company’s 
agent, or by me when I took O’Brien’s 
place. 

I began my work in June, when about 
five miles of track remained to be laid. 
O’Brien had bought most of the new land; 
Iwas to complete the rest of the pur- 
chases, 

One summer afternoon I got out of an 
accommodation train at a country station 
called Gilead. 

I stood on a long platform. The train 
slipped away to the westward through a 
cut, then curved and disappeared in a 
wood. Two minutes afterward | heard it 
rumble over a bridge, crossinga cove. I 
looked down the cut till the sound of the 
train had died away. Oak trees on each 
side of the gap framed the pale blue sky 
with the clear green leaves of June. 

At the end of the platform to the west 
was a grade crossing. A little north of 
the railroad and west of the highway was 
a square stone house with four gables on 
a knoll surrounded by evergreens. A 
hedge of evergreens, the trees fifty or 
sixty feet high, ran parallel with the rail- 
road for a hundred and fifty feet, between 
it and the stone house, on the top of a 
steep, grassy embankment. 

This beautiful screen of trees was just 
on the site of the prospective track. 

I left the platform, crossed the road and 
entered the inclosure of. handsome, 
gloomy trees, I went up a path to the 
front door and rang a bell. An old man 
opened the door and invited me to come 
in. 

** Are you the owner of this property ?” 
Iasked, ‘“ Are you Mr. Ebenezer Miner?” 

“Yes sir. I’m Nezer Miner,’ he said. 
We went into a parlor on the left-hand 
side of the front door. 

‘Sole owner?” 

He bowed his head. 

** Place mortgaged ?” 

“ No, sir,” 

‘The Railroad Company would like to 
buy some of your land.” 

‘Do you repersent the company, sir?” 

‘Yes, my name is Williams. If you 
have a table—thank you. Now I’ll show 
you, You see this line ”— 

I unfolded a long roll of paper, the 
plan of thesection of railroad near Gilead. 

‘Here it is. Here’s your line. We 
want nineteen feet and twenty-one one 
hundredths. Do you see?” 

But Nezer Miner did not see. He was 
hot looking at the plan, he was gazing 
wearily up at the ceiling. 

He was seventy years old, a tanned, 
wiry Yankee, with furrowed, leathern 
face, sandy hair and chin whiskers, keen 
blue eyes, thin, wrinkled red neck. He 
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wore neat home-made garments, baggy 
canvas trousers and blue denim jacket. 
He was looking up at the ceiling, his 
head thrown back on one side, his mouth 
screwed up, as tho he were guessing how 
many yards of picture molding there 
were around the room. Gis eyes were 
almost closed, his arms folded, his knees 
crossed, and over them was spread a red 
cotton handkerchicf, An old gray felt 
hat nestled at his feet. 

A figure of wooden obstinacy, grim, 
battered, but with humor in the twisted 
mouth. 

.** Here’s your line, on the east by Neck 
Road, north by property of owner, west 
by land of Keeney. Do you see?” 

‘** Haven’t my specs,” he said. 

He did not move, but rolled his light 
blue eyes down at we while his face re- 
mained rigidly upturned. A faint twin- 
kle appeared for an instant in his eye, as 
adog gives one friendly wag of his tail. 
Then he shook out the red handkerchief 
spread it anew on his knee, folded his 
arms again and looked away. 

‘Mr, O’Brien spoke to you about it, 
didn’t he?” 

‘** Light complected, sandy-haired man, 
was he? There was such a feller officiat- 
ing around—yes, come to think of it.” 

A stiff white wrath came over his face, 


under the leathern wrinkles. His eyes 
were like needles, 
‘* Domino sort of feller, I thought. 


Don’t know as he is, tho. Ruther high- 
handed, ain’t be?” 

‘** Didn’t he explain that we wanted a 
strip nineteen feet and twenty-one one 
hundreths wide, parallel to railroad, run- 
ning west to land of said Keeney?” 

‘** He said something about it, left mea 
notice—I havn’t had time to peruse it 
over, thought I’d tackle into it some day.” 

‘** All the land has been bought except 
yours. We areina hurry to get the road 
through before winter. Now, sir, if you 
will trust to us we'll save you all trouble. 
The railroad does not want totrouble any 
one. We’ll value your property, survey 
it, and have the deeddrawnup. All you 
have to do is to sign.” 

‘** Your idees and mine about the valley 
mightn’t agree wuthacent, This house 
won’t reely be wuth anything, come to 
take away a big strip along-side of it. 
The railroad ’s too near as it is, less than 
seventy-five feet. Then there’s that ere 
screen of trees.” 

Mr. Miner got up, put his gray hat on 
his head and went to the south window. 
He screwed up the corner of his mouth, 
touched it nervously with the end of his 
tongue, and half closed his eyes under his 
terribly thick eyebrows. 

* That other one, O’Brien, J don’t know 
what to call him—the meanest, contempt- 
iblist, well, divil—he said I didn’t own 
that hedge of trees at all. Why, Lord-a- 
massy, I set out those trees more than 
thirty years ago when the railroad fust 
came through. I carted more than a 
hundred load of loam in on to the sand- 
bank and made a slope, grassed it—well, 
*twas kind o’ pooty I thought, and the 
trees! I got’em upto old Mr. Morgin’s; 
he lives about a mile away from here— 
white house with red roof; you can see 
the chimleys from here—old ash tree in 
front-yard and great mess o’ evergreens 
behind. I was there laying a stone wall, 
and he gave me the hull on’em. Mr. 
Richard Morgin that was; he’s dead now, 
buried on the plains, and I cut his stone, 
Never was married—prop’ty went to his 
sister’s children; he gave me the trees— 
firs and pines mostly and some hemlocks 
—and I set them out. 

‘That railroad! I wish the mischief 
hadit. Pesky thing! Cut up the lots to 
no advantage. When they first came 
through they gave me seven hundred 
dollars in stock for the land they took. 
I was just building this house, stone 
quarried right out of this hill. Well, 
they gave seven hundred dollars for the 
track o’ land, and it cost eight hundred to 
fence itin, I sold the stock fifteen years 


ago at par, and now it’s wuth two hun- 
dred and forty.” 

I did not know what to say. ‘“‘ Come out 
and look at them, yourself, said Nezer, 
‘*and perhaps your’ll appreciate my feel- 





ings. ” 





We walked out to the bank. I did ap- 
preciate his feelings; this was a tragic 
ending to his happiness. The trees were 
in the most beautiful stage of their ex- 
istence, the varnish glittered in the sun; 
the firs lifted their black tops far above 
the stone house and rested against the 
deep blue sky. 

The 4.27 express rushed by, the noise 
muffled and the smoke hid by the high 
bank and thick hedge. I saw O’Brien 
was right, the company’s boundary line 
must extend inside the row of trees. Mr. 
Miner must lose them and twenty feet 
besides. 

Nezer put one hand into his pocket, 
straightened his wiry body, threw back 
his head, put his other hand under his 
hat and scratched his head. 

** Can’t anything be done?” he said. ‘‘I 
made a proposition to O’Brien if the 
company would shift the tracks, carry 
the new one ober to t’other side; but, Law! 
no, ’twarn’t no use speaking to him. If 
it warn’t too abrupt I'd call him a scoun- 
drel. He said if I didn’t give in right 
away they’d take the site of this house for 
a freight depot. I laid most every stone 
init myself. Hesaid the Legislature had 
given them power to do anything in the 
world. Such abusin’ and shamefully 
usin’ as the law allows I never see. Well, 
we contrafuted each other a good deal, 
and he went away considerable riled. But 
I have been thinking, sir, if the company 
would take a strip on the south side and 
shift around a little I’d give it to them if 
they’d leave the trees alone till I’m dead. 
I won’t keep them waiting long,I guess, if 
things keep on this way. I’m an old man, 
and I care more than a little for these 
trees. My wife and I, we're alone, 
the boys have gone off and got mar- 
ried.” 

He contracted his wooden visage and 
something like a tear came into the old 
boy’s eye. I believed he would indeed die 
if his only children were massacred. 

It was a charming spot, that gabled 
stone house on the hill among the ever- 
greens. Perhaps the paternal corporation 
would consider the matter again. 

The matter was considered, and a con- 
cession wasmade. The trees must go; but 
the old man would not be deprived of any 
land very near his house. 

Two months later I stopped again at 
Gilead to tell Mr. Miner the latest decis- 
sion. 

Nezer was standing with his back to me 
with a saw in his hand. He had been 
trimming the trees; a few boughs lay on 
the ground. He had seen me get off the 
train but pretended to be unaware of my 
presence. He turned away, and with 
head thrown back, eyes half closed and 
mouth pursed up to whistle, he seemed 
to be utterly absorbed in thought. When 
I went up to him and held out my hand, 
his stiff features relaxed, he turned with 
a joking movement of his thin body and 
shook hands. 

‘* I’m glad to see you and that’s a fact. 
And what’s the good news with you to- 
day?” was his pleasant, quaint greeting. 
His eyes twinkled and his face was droll 
and solemn. 

** Not very good news for you,I am 
afraid.” 

“I want to know!” His jaw dropped. 
“Company wouldn’t agree to anything 
satisfactory? I thought you might hap- 
pen along to-day. I came back to get a 
patron of an anchor. I'm cutting a stone 
for old Mrs. Gardiner, one of the neigh- 
bors, her husband was first mate on the 
‘“‘Atalanta”—lost in the Arctic Ocean 
three years ago, most of the crew escaped 
in boats—he died of exposure on the way 
home. She thought she’d like an anchor 
on the stone.” He stopped and shook his 
head. ‘‘Bound to take the trees, are they? 
When they are gone I wouldn’t give six 
and a quarter cents for the place. Who'd 
buy it? My wife says, she says, be re- 
signed, Resigned! Lord-a-massy, there’s 
two sorts of resignation, one because 
you're lazy and the other because you 
can’t help it. AndI can’t help it; but I 
ain’tresigned. { went to Lawyer Gallup, 
I declared I'd disputethe claim. ’Twarn’t 
no manner of use—he is in the same clique 
as the company; said the traveling repub- 
lic must be considered!” 
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‘* But they won’t take the land near the 
house,” I said, trying to console him. 

‘* Much obliged to you, sir; but I don’t 
grudge the land, for a sootable remunera- 
tion. They want some of the wood lot, 
don’t they?” 

** Yes, nineteen feet, twenty-one one- 
hundredths, to premisesof Keeney,” I re- 
peated monotonously. ‘‘Company to 
make and maintain fences, preserve and 
extend crossways and roads.” 

Lhad time to spare, and I walked down 
the track with him as far as his property 
extended. We counted the rails, each rail 
was thirty-two feet long, and we made a 
rough guess at the total amount of square 
feet. 

Counting and calculating, Mr. Miner 
cheered up a little; but when we turned 
back and approached the evergreens again 
his face twitched; he saw them fallen in 
anticipation, but they looked very stable 
and rich that afternoon. 

** But those Roosian Fins sha’n’t hack at 
them. I'll fell them myself if I have to 
buy a new ax.” 

I left him there and went back to the 
station. 

When the train that I was in moved 
slowly down the cut, I leaned out of the 
window as we passed Miner’s house, and 
waved my hand to the old man whom I 
saw standing on the top of the bank. He 
was looking at his trees. The wind blew 
sharply against him, puffing out his un- 
couth canvas clothes, and disordering his 
sandy hair. He was rubbing bis old 
wrinkled forehead, his chin hung dole- 
fully down. 

My third visit to him was made a week 
later. Ihad pleaded Nezer Miner’s cause 
again tosuperintendent and directors, and 
they were moved to pity. The prisoners 
under sentence of death were reprieved. 

I took an express train from town, the 
“Gilt Edged,” that shot through Gilead 
at 5.18 P.M. without stopping; but it 
slowed up at the Cove,a mile west of 
Miner’s, so I jumped off there, and, letting 
the train spin on, walked up the track 
through the woods to his house. 

Rain had fallen the night before, the 
woods looked like freshly sprinkled green 
bouquets. The steep banks were green, 
the sky was clear. 

I passed the work train and nodded to 
the Italians shoveling sand. 

As I approached Miner’s house I heard 
anax chopping wood, the sound in the 
clear air was sharp and cheerful. 
Good heavens! Was I too late with my 
pardon ? : 

{ ran up the steep bank, climbed a wall 
and burst into the yard. Before me was 
a stately white pine divested of its petti- 
coats, which Nezer Miner’s ax was 
raised to fell to the ground, 

‘*Stop! stop!” I cried, out of breath; 
*‘ don’t cut it, we’ve changed our minds, 
and the trees are saved.” 

‘The railroad doesn’t want the trees, 
after all?” said Miner, dropping his ax 
to the ground. I saw the furrows on his 
face were deeper than they had been a 
week before, 

‘‘ They are saved!” he ejaculated; ‘‘for 
land’s sake say it again!’ He pushed 
back his hat and scratched his forehead. 

‘* The trees are yours forever,” I cried. 

A fresh wind sprang up, the trees 
bowed their heads. ‘‘ Well,” said Nezer 
Miner, ‘‘I want toknow! Ain’t it redic- 
ulous? I had just ground my ax, and 
my wife, she’d gone to the temperance 
lecture, didn’t care much about the lec- 
ture, but I guess she thought she would 
get out of hearing of the ax. Deacon 
Smith’s folks came along and took her up, 
Lecture’s in the hall, lecturer’s a one- 
armed chap, and can’t see—good talker 
they say, if he is disenabled. I’m interested 
in the subjec’ myself, but I couldn’t think 
of anything but the trees. Come into 
the house won’t ye, sir? And tell me all 
about it.” 

I followed him into the house and told 
my tale. 

The evergreens are thriving still, af- 
fording gracious protection to the house, 
and as the new track has been already 
laid, it is probable that the trees will 
never be disturbed; at any rate, not dur- 
ing the lifetime of Mr, Ebenezer Miner, 
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GOLDEN-ROD. 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


Sprung is the morning of the year, 
And summer is the noontide bright; 
The autumn is the evening clear 
That comes before the winter’s night. 





And in the evening, everywhere 
Along the roadsides, up and down, 
I see the golden torches flare 
Like lighted street-lamps in the town. 


I think the butterfly and bee, 

From distant meadows; coming back, 
Are quite contented when they see 

These lamps along the homeward track. 


But those who stay too late get lost; 
For when the darkness falls about, 
Down every lighted street the Frost 
Will go and put the torches out! 
New Yor« Crry. 





LOST CAMP. 


A STORY OF THE CANADIAN LUM- 
BER REGIONS, 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 








In the lumber camps of Northeastern 
Maine and Northwestern New Brunswick 
they still talk about the great midwinter 
thaw that wrought such havoc some ten or 
a dozen years back, It came on without 
warning about the last week in February. 
There had been heavy snowfalls in the 
early part of the winter, and all through 
that district the snows were deep and 
soft. Before the thaw came to an end 
these great snow masses were dwindled 
to almost nothing, and the ice had gone 
out of the rivers in aseries of tremendous 
floods. 

For the lumber thieves the thaw was 
a magnificent opportunity, of which they 
made haste to avail themselves. Having 
no stumpage dues to pay, they could 
afford a little extra outlay for the diffi- 
cult hauling. They were comparatively 
secure from interruption, and the open- 
ing of the streams gave them an oppor- 
tunity of quickly getting their spoils out 
of the way. 

One of the most important camps of the 
district was that of the Ryckert Company, 
on the Little St. Francis. Ona Saturday 
morning, the fourth day of the thaw, 
word was prougbt into camp that the 
thieves were having a delightful time over 
on Lake Pechtaweekaagomic, on the 
Company’s timber limits. Steve Doyle, 
the boss of the camp, immediately called 
for volunteers, to attempt the capture of 
the marauders. Every man at once came 
forward, with the exception of the cook; 
and the boss, in order to excite no jealous- 
ies, made his selection by lot. In half an 
hour the squad was ready to set out. 

** Be you agoin’ along, sir?” inquired 
one of the hands. 

*“* Why, of course?’ exclaimed Doyle. 
** McCann will be in charge here while 
we're gone. There’s such a thing possible 
as a brush with them fellows, tho I don’t 
anticipate no trouble with ’em. I reckon 
they’re relyin’ on the thaw to keep em’ 
from bein’ interrupted.” 

**T thought,” responded the man who 
had just spoken, ‘‘as how the ‘little 
feller’ might come out to camp to-day, 
along of Mart, an’ you mightn’t want to 
miss him. He ain’t been herefur more’na 
month, now, an’ we're all kind of expect- 
in’ him to-day. You kin depend on us to 
make a good job of it, ef so be’s you'd 
like to stay by the camp, The hands all 
knows you too well to think you stayed 
home on account of bein’ skeered, any- 
ways!’ 

At this there was a general laugh, for 
Steve Doyle’s reckless courage was fa- 
mous 1n all the camp. 

** No,” said the boss, afterat’ 1 
pause; “it’s my place to go, anu 
stay. Anyways, I’m not lookin’ for Arvy, 
to-day. His grandmother ain’t goin’ to 
let him come when the road’s so bad. 
No!” he continued, with renewed em- 
phasis, **‘ this ain’t no time for Arty in 
the woods.” 

Without more discussion the band 
picked up their dunnage and their 
guns and set out for the lake of 
the unpronounceable name. It is need- 
less to say the name became much 
shortened in their careless lingo. On 
state occasions they sometimes took pains 








to pronounce it ‘‘ Peckagomic,” For 
every-day use they found ‘‘ Gomic” quite 
sufficient. 

About the time the expedition was set- 
ting out from the Ryckert Camp, far 
away in Beardsley Settlement (pro- 
nounced Bazziley), a very small boy was 
being tucked comfortably into the straw 
and bear-skins of a roomy pung, As his 
grandmother kissed the round, expectant 
little face, she said to the driver, a slim 
youth of perhaps eighteen: 

**Do you think, now, Mart, the goin’ 
won’t be too bad? Be you sure the pung 
ain’t likely to slump down, and upset? 
And then, there’s the ice! This warm 
spell must have made it pretty rotten! 
Will it be safe crossin’ the streams? 
Somehow or other, I do jist hate lettin’ 
Arty go along this mornin’!”’ 

** Don’t you be worryin’ a mite, marm,” 
responded Mart Babcock, gathering up 
the reins, *‘ Ther’ ain’t no ice to cross, 
seein’s ther’ ain’t no rivers in our rowt, 
exceptin’ the Siegus, an’ that’s got a 
bridge to it. I'll look after Arty, trust 
me. His pa’d be powerful disapp’inted 
if I didn’t bring him along this time, to 
say nawthin’ of all the hands!” 

‘* Well, well,” said the old lady, in a 
voice of reluctant resignation; ‘‘ | suppose 
it’s all right; but take keer of him, Mart, 
as if he was the apple of your eye!” 

I¢was asoft, hazy, melting day when 
Mart and Arty set out on their long drive. 
The traveling was heavy, but the air was 
delicious, and our travelers were in the 
highest spirits. This visit to the camp 
was Arty’s deurest treat, and was allowed 
him three or four times during the win- 
ter. 

Toward noon the hazy blue of the 
moroing sky changed to a thick gray, 
while the air grew almost oppressively 
warm, and the woods were filled on ail 
sides with the strange innumerable noises 
of the great thaw. The dull crunchings 
of the settling masses of snow at first 
thrilled the child with a vague alarm. 
Then, re-assured by his companion, he 
grew interested in trying to distinguish 
the varied sounds, The unbending of 
softened twigs and saplings, the dropping 
of loosened bark, the stealthy tricklings 
of unseen rillets—all these filled the for- 
est with a sense of mysterious activity 
and bustle. 

Every little while Mart stopped to give 
the floundering horse rest and encourage- 
ment. Jerry belonged to Sieve Doyle; 
but, being a great pet with his owner, 
and devoted to the child, and at the same 
time somewhat too old to endure with- 
out injury the hardships of winter lum- 
bering, he had been left at home in 
luxury the last two winters, with nothing 
to do but make a weekly trip to the camp 
op the little St. Francis. In all cases 
Jerry was treated with affectionate con- 
sideration, which he amply repaid by his 
intelligence and willingness. 

When our weary travelers reached the 
top of the hill overlooking the camp, 
Jerry was pretty well fagged. There 
was the camp, however, not halfa mile 
away in its clearing at the end of a straight 
bit of road. Arty clapped his hands, 
and stood upto seeif he could catch a 
glimpse of his father looking out for him; 
and Mart chirruped cheerfully to the 
horse, 

Just at this moment the rain, which 
had been threatening for hours, came 
down. It came down in sheets. The 
horse wasurged toa run; but the travel- 
ers, ere they reached the camp, were 
drenched as if they had fallen in the riv- 
er. Arty, moreover, was drenched in 
tears fora few moments on learning of 
his father’s absence; but soon, with the 
delighted pettings and caressings of the 
three or four woodsmen who had been 
left in the camp, the little fellow’s disap- 
pointment was assuaged, und he was 
making himself merrily at home. The 
camp, however, seemed to him lonely and 
deserted; and when, after supper, getting 
the cook to wrap him up in an oil-skin 
coat, he went out to the stable to give 
Jerry a big piece of camp ginger-bread 
and bid him good-night, his disappoint- 
ment welled up again, and he gave way 
toafew more tears on the affectionate 
animal’s neck, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Around the blazing fire a little later 
Arty was himself again. The men sang 
songs for him and told him stories, and 
blew little cleuds of bitter smoke from 
their pipes into the brown thicket of his 
curls, Hesat now on one rough fellow’s 
knee, now on another’s, and_absorbed all 
the attention of the camp, and was al- 
lowed by the cook to eat all the ginger- 
bread he wanted. When he got sleepy he 
was put intohis father’s bunk; and, since 
he was determined to have it so, Mart 
was allowed to sleep beside him. Arty 
having gone to bed, there was nothing 
for his admirers to do but follow his ex- 
ample. Their hearts filled with tender 
memories and generous thoughts, stirred 
up by the presence of the child among 
them, the backwoodsmen turned into 
their bunks and soon were fast asleep. 

That night the floods came. The tor- 
rents rushing down every hillside speedily 
burst the already rotten ice. Some miles 
above the camp a jam formed itself early 
in the evening—a mixed mass of ice- 
cakes, logs and rubbish; and this kept 
the water below from rising rapidly 
enough to warn the camp of its danger. 
Just as the gray of dawn was beginning to 
struggle dimly through the forest aisles, 
the jam broke, and the mighty avalanche 
of ice and water swept down on the slum- 
bering camp. 

There was no warning. Men perished 
in their sleep, crushed or drowned, with- 
out knowing what had happened. The 
camp was simply wiped out of existence. 

The bunk in which Arty lay asleep 
with his young protector was not built 
into the wall, like the other bunks. It 
was a separate structure, and stood across 
the end of the building, close by the fire- 
place. When the flood struck the camp, 
the stout building went down like a house 
of cards. 

With a choking cry of terror Arty 
awoke, to find himself drifting in a tumult 
of icy waters. Great dark waves kept 
whirling eddying and crashing about 
him. An arm was around him holding 
him firmly, and he realized that Mart 
was taking care of him. Presently a frag- 
ment of wreck plunged against them, 
and he heard Mart groan; but the 
young man caught the timbers, and bid 
Arty lay hold of them. Thechild bravely 
did as be was told, and climbed actively 
upon the floating mass. Hardly had he 
done so, when Mart disappeared under 
the dark surface. 

A shrill cry broke from Arty’s lips at 
the sight, but in a moment the young 
man re-appeared. He was close against 
the timbers—dashing against them, in 
fact—but Arty saw that he was unable 
to hold on to them. Throwing himself 
flat on his face, the plucky little fellow 
caught hold of his friend’s sleeve, and 
clung to it with all his tiny strength. 
Tiny as it was,it was enough for the 
purpose, however, and Mart’s head was 
kept above water; but his eyes were 
closed,and he did not notice the child’s 
voice, begging him to climb up on to the 
wreck, 

The waters subsid2d almost as rapidly 
as they had risen,tho the stream re- 
muined a torrent raging far above its 
wonted bounds. In a few minutes the 
timbers on which Arty had his refuge 
were swung by an eddy into shallow wa- 
ter. They caught against a tree and then 
grounded at one end. 

Arty began crawling toward shore, 
dragging Mart’s body through the water 
without great difficulty. But when he 
got into the shallow part it was another 
matter; he could not haul Mart’s weight 
any farther. Resting the young man’s 
head on the edge of the timbers he paused 
to take breath, and looked about him in 
despair. Now he began to cry again; he 
had been too busy for lamentations while 
trying to save Mart. 

Presently he heard some one approach- 
ing, attracted by the sound of his voice. 
Looking up eagerly, he saw it was old 
Jerry, picking his way through the shal- 
low water. He called him by name, and 
the horse neighed joyfully in answer. 
The animal was sadly bedraggled in ap- 
pearance, but evidently unhurt. He had 
swum ashore lower down the river, and 
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pected to find the camp. - Now, however, 
he came to Arty, sniffed him over, and 
rubbed him with his soft, wet nose. 

** Jerry ‘ll help me pull Mart out,” said 
the child, aloud, half to himself, half to 
the horse; and laying hold of the young 
man’s sleeve, he again began bravely tug- 
ging upon it, ‘ Pull, too, Jerry,” urged 
the little fellow, while the animal stood 
wondering what it was he was required to 
do. In a moment he understood, and 
seizing the young man by tbe collar of his 
shirt, he speedily dragged him to land 
without much help from Arty, The af- 
fectionate creature now seemed to recog- 
nize his driver, and stood over him with 
drooping head, bewildered at his helpless- 
ness and silence. Mart opened his eyes 
and groaned slightly once or twice, but 
immediately relapsed into unconscious- 
ness. Arty sat down by his side, his little 
heart overflowing with grief and fear. 
He kept crying for his father and his 
grandmother, and for Mart to open his 
eyes. Jerry completed the sad group, 
standing over it as if on guard, and ever 
and anon lifting his head to send forth a 
shrill whinny of appeal. This was the 
position in which, a half-hour later, 
guided by Jerry’s signals, Steve Doyle 
and his party found them. 

Doyle had not caught the lumber 
thieves. The march of his party had been 
so retarded by the thaw that they had 
halted before going half-way. Asthestorm 
increased, and they observed how the 
water was rising in the brook beside 
which they had encamped, they became 
alarmed, They realized the prospect of a 
big flood; and Steve Doyle led his men 
back in hot haste, It was full daylight 
when they came out upon the devastated 
clearing where once had stood the camp. 

The horror in the lumbermen’s hearts is 
not to be described. In a pile of wreck- 
age, strangely mixed up with hay and 
straw from the stable, they found the 
cook, with a leg and an arm broken, but 
still alive. Of no one else was there a 
sign, nor of the horses. From the cook 
Doyle learned of Arty’s presence in the 
camp. Without a word, but with a wild, 
white face, the man started down stream 
in a despairmg search, and the whole 
band followed, with the exception of two 
that stayed to take care of the unfortu- 
nate cook. 

When the father clasped Arty in his 
arms, he was almost beside himself with 
joy for afew moments; then he remem- 
bered the poor fellows who were gone. 
Giving the child into the arms of one of 
the men, he busied himself with Mart, 
whom, by means of rubbing, he soon 
brought back to consciousness. The 
brave fellow had been stunned by a blow 
on the head, and afterward half drowned; 
but he svon recovered so far as to be able 
to walk with assistance. To Arty he 
owed his life, even as he had himself 
saved Arty’s. 

A little later a melancholy procession 
started back for Beardsley settlement. 
The poor cook was placed on Jerry’s 
back, and bore his pain like a hero. Arty 
trudged by the side of McCann, to whose 
charge he was committed by his father, 
and Mart was helped along by two of his 
comrades, With these went five or six 
more of the hands, to get them safely to 
the settlement. All the rest, under the 
leadership of Steve Doyle, set off down 
river on a search for the three missing 
men, or their bodies, And the site of the 
camp was left to its desolation. 

As for Doyle’s search, it proved fruit- 
less, and the party returned heavy- 
hearted. Henceforth the scene of the ca- 
tastrophe became known throughout that 
region as ‘Lost Camp,” and was sedu- 
lously avoided by the lumbermen. Next 
season the Ryckert Company’s camp on 
the Little St. Francis was built on higher 
ground, some miles farther up stream. 

WInpsor, N. 8. 


Judge; “Look here, this makes the 
seventh time in a year that you have been 
before me, and each time it is for a worse 
offense than the time preceding. Now, why 
are you so? What makes you so bad? Why 
don’t you keep away?” Prisoner: “[ dun- 
no, yer Honor; I allus did havea habit of 
getting into bad company.’’—Lawrence 








was making his way back to where he ex- 
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PEBBLES. 
OLp as the hills—the valleys.—Life. 


_... Take your puzzle to the druggist—he’s 
always ready with a solution.— Binghamton 
Republican. . 


_...Lying may be wicked, but nobody is 
going to sit up all night if it is.—Bing- 
hamton Leader. 


_...The poet is an idyl fellow, and that’s 
probably why the public stanza verse to 
being ode by him.—Binghamton Ledger. 


_...Ethel: ‘So our Benedict is married at 
last. Cupidconquered him.” Maud: “No. 
It was cupidity. He married an heiress,”’ 


...“ Papa, why do they call this census 
report a rough count?” ‘Because it has 
not been filed yet, my son.”—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


_... Whatever may be said concerning 
bonds, stocks, real estate and other invest- 
ments, no one can deny that there has been 
a‘ boom” in yachts all summer. 


...“* He shouldn’t -say shoulder arms to 
those cavalrymen.” ‘‘Why not?” “They 
have nothing but swords. He ought to say 
shoulder blades.””—New York Sun. 


....A Chinese laundryman in Newark says 
he thinks “‘’Melican man” has most of his 
polish on his shirt front. John is capable 
of fine irony.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


....“‘Are those shoes too far gone to re- 
pair?” ‘No, indeed. I think a new pair of 
uppers, with soles and heels, will make ’em 
all right. The laces are good.” —Puck, 


....Begins with a ‘* W.”—“Oh, what is 
her name? I know it just as wellas Ido 
my own. Begins witha‘’W.’” ‘ Hender- 
son?” *‘ Yes, that’s it.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


ance Mrs. Jason: ‘*‘When they tie up a 
railroad they don’t actually use a rope, do 
they?” Mr. Jason: ‘‘No; it is generally 
done with a string of resolutions.’’—The In- 
terior. 


....Christopher Columbus never knew 
that he had discovered America; and per- 
haps James G. Blaine is not aware that he 
has discovered free trade.—Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journat. 


...“‘Mrs, Smith, I certainly lent you two 
eggs yesterday, and you bring me only one 
back.”” “ Did [ bring you only one? Then 
I must have made a mistake in counting.” 
—Fliegende Blatter. 


.... Teacher : ** How many work days are 
there in the week?” Bobby: “ Well, I 
dunno; that depends on Sundays, holidays, 
half-holidays and days when you’re wrast- 
lin’ for ‘ arbitration.’ ”’—Puck. 


-.-»-Why It Went In.—*There doesn’t 
seem to be any point to this joke,” said the 
funny man’s wife: ‘‘ why did you print it?” 
“The managing editor got it off,’ replied 
the humorist sadly.—Brooklyn Life. 


....A man’s ears are placed in such a way 
that he may catch the things that are said 
in front of him. A merciful Providence 
never intended that he should hear what 
is said behind his back.— Atchison Globe. 


.--‘I think,” said the editor in a worried 
tone, “that I will drop journalism and take 
to astronomy.” “ Why ?”’ * Well, astrono- 
mers always seem to have more space than 
know what to do with.” —Washington 

ust. . 


, Susie: “ Papa, isn’t it murder to kill 
a hog?” Papa (who is a lawyer, with a sly 
wink at Mamma): “Not exactly. Murder 
is assaulting with intent to kill. The other 
is a killing with intent to salt.—Harper’s 
Bezar. 


.-. “Give me a kiss, Tot,” said her papa, 
as he seated himself by her side at the table. 
“It isn’t time for dethert,” replied the little 
miss, pouting out her lips, which indeed 
looked as tempting as strawberries.—Har- 
per’s Young People. ’ 


----Mamma: ‘I hope my little boy while 
dining with friends remembered what I 
told him about not taking cake the second 
time?” Little Boy: “Yes, Mamma, I re- 


membered, aad took two pieces the first 
time.”—Chicago Post. 


----He Meant Through.—“ Was it a 
through train ?”’ asked a reporter of the 


sole witness of the fatal derailment. 

Threw train ?” returned the Boston man, 
querulously, ‘1 guess you mean thrown, 
don’t you ?”— American Groccr. 


----High Encomiums.—Returned Tour- 
ist: “I noticed, while abroad, that twenty- 
six of the German papers speak very highly 
of the new Reichstag.” German-American: 

Dwenty-six off de members off de new 


Reichstag i 0 
Weekl i. 8 newspaper men,”—New York 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this depart ment should be ad- 
dressed Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 
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The upper right: 1, A prefix meaning 
under, or below; 2, usefulness; 3, to entreat. 

The left hand: 1, To defraud; 2, a poem; 
8, an article of furniture. 

Middle: 1, To set free; 2, frozen; 3. ab- 
breviation for a church official. 

Lower right hand: 1, To study; 2, to 
open: 3, fresh. 

Lower left: 1, A boy; 2, a liquor; 38, a 
place for wild beasts. 

The word of nine letters on the right, an 
under church officer; on the left, long an 
invalid. 
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1, A consonant; 2, a small vegetable; 3 
a fruit; 4, a deed; 5, a consonant. 

1, A consonant; 2, to allow; 3, a fruit, 4, a 
boy’s name; 5, a consonant, 

1, A consonant; 2, a wager; 3, a fruit; 4, 
to endeavor; 5, a vowel. 
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TRAVELING PUZZLE. 

Camden; Denver; Vernon; Nonquit; Quito; 
Oban, in Scotland; Bangor; Gorham; Ham- 
burg. 

RHOMBOID. 
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Selections. 


“CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLI- 
CANISM.” 


THE anomalous character of the repub- 
licanism of the Central American repub- 
lics bas considerable light thrown upon it 
by tbe varied career of General Barrun- 
dia, whose recent tragic death on board a 
steamer flying the American flag is about 
to be thoroughly investigated by the 
State Department. Barrundiacommenced 
his public life by taking service under 
Barrios, and he rose sorapidly in official 
favor that he soon became the Guatemalan 
Minister of War. When, in 1885, Bar- 
rios was killedin battle, fighting against 
the Salvadorians, Barrundia found him- 
self in control of all the military forces 
of the country, and might easily have 

roclaimed himself dictator and estab- 
ished himself firmly at the head of the 
government, But he did not choose to 
adopt a course for which, unhappily, the 
history of his own and the neighboring 
‘*republics” affords only too many prec- 





i edents, He elected rather to make him- 


self ‘‘a power behind the throne,” as it 
were, and, accordingly, proceeded in a 
constitutional manner to call First 
Vice-President Sinibaldia to the Presi- 
dency. Afterward discovering that 
this official was intriguing with Salva- 
dor, Barrundia at once called together 
the national assembly, and that body 
demanded President Sinibaldia’s resigna- 
tion. Atthat time Barrillas, who is now 
President of Guatemala, was second Vice- 
President, and was residing at a distance 
from the capital. trundia immedi- 
ately sent for him, and, through his influ- 
ence with the national assembly, had him 

roclaimed President. This was the turn- 
ing point in Barrundia’s fortunes. The 
man whom he had made President no 
sooner began to feel the power of his po- 
sition than, with an ingratitude which, 
unfortunately, is not quite unexampled, 
he turned against his benefactor and re- 
garded him, thenceforth, with suspicion, 
hatred, and fear. To get him out of the 
country Barrundia was appointed Minis- 
ter to Italy, and, in his absence, was ac- 
cused of crimes against the State, as a 
punishment for which his property was 
contiscated and he himself sentenced to 
perpetual banishment. It is not at all 
extraordinary that, under these circum- 
stances, Barrundia’s mind should turn to 
thoughts and purposes of revenge. The 
strict neutrality of Mexico frustrated all 
his efforts across that frontier. The only 
way left to him was to enter Guatemala 





by sea, and accordingly he took passage 
on the American steamer ‘*Acapulco.” 
Barrillas knew well that Barrundia’s 
presence in Guatemala would be thesignal 
for a revolution more dangerous to him 
than Salvadorian hostilities. When, there- 
fore, the steamer arrived at San Joe, 
armed men boarded her to arrest Barrun- 
dia, and, against the protest of the ship’s 
captain, but with the alleged connivance 
of the American Minister, ended by shoot- 
ing him down in his state-room. Nothing 
could more clearly show how far removed 
these republics still are from a full reali- 
zation of the trueconception and purpose 
of republican government than the his- 
tory of such a career. There can be no 
real government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, so long as the 
forms of law and of republican rule are 
used or set aside, as the exigency permits 
or demands, simply to advance the per- 
sonal interests of factional chiefs. But 
the process toward more stable condi- 
tions, tho slow and frequently interrupted, 
let us trust, issteadily onward. The Cen- 
tral American States have great possibili- 
ties, and there is no lack of intellectual 
strength on the part of their representa- 
tivemen. Theexample and influence of 
other civilizations will certainly not be 
lost upon them, and out of existing jeal- 
ousies and disorders will ultimately be 
evolved a confederation of prosperous, 
peaceful. and progressive States.— Wash- 
ington Post (Ind.). 
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» Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. ¢ 


i Van Hourews Cocoa: 





“Once Tried, Always Used.” 


Were eee... 














ALL WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
= prostration. will receive valuable informa- 

ion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 39th Street, New York. 
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Take Pains 
with yourwork, unless you take 
Pearline to it. Without Pearl- 
ine, you may have your labor 
for pains, In all washing and 
cleaning it saves work, wear 
and worry. . It is harmless to 
everything washable ; it should 
be used with everything that is 
washed. Pearlineisworthmore 
than it costs. Imitations are 


worthless and are dangerous. 
of ieietiene wile are being 

e rom door to door 

Beware 7irst quality goods do not re- 
uire such desperate methods 

to sell them. PEARLINE sells on its merits, and 


is manufactured only by 
205 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


Appear to the best aa- 
vantage when shod in 
go: d fitting shoes, and 
it suits the wearer best 


if such shoes can be obtained at moderate cont feed 

our address to us for a description of FAR s 
$2.50 LADIES’ BOOT, made in all styles. 
A PAMPHLET OF COMIC ILLUSTRATIONS, OR A 
POCKET MIRROR WILL BE_ SENT TO EACH IN- 
QUIRER. C. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago, IIL 


| 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & C€0.’8 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutel; re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
| and is therefore far more economical, 
| 








\ 


\ 
\\ 


costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 








GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, 
UNDER THE NEW MANAGEMENT, 
OPEN TO OCTOBER 1. 
REDUCED RATES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


GEORGE 8. ADAMS, Manager. 











Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKELEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 














OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 
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have observed that it sustains the 


better resist the disease. The 





and relatives.» 








beef tea, etc., and is better borne by the stomach, being less bulky. 


in cases of Pneumonia and Diphtheria, where its effects are 
equally well marked; it hastens convalescence, and enables the patient to 





R.G. W. COMBS, Sup’t City Dispensary, Indianpolis, writes: “I 
have used BOVININE in severe cases of Typhoid Fever, and 


patient’s strength better than broths, 
Also 


improvement is very noticeable to 


the patient Is simply the vital principles of concentrated beef, a highly 
BOV NINE condensed raw food extract, palatable to the mast delicate 


vaste, 





80 (1826) 
Farm and Carden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel spectally interested.|_ 


THE MUSHROOM SEASON. 


BY EDMUND COLLINS. 





Tus is the time of year when thousands 
of people, men and women, boys and girls, 
range the fields and downs and pastures for 
one of the richest and most curious plants 
known to the table. The mushroom grows 
in nearly every quarter of the globe, its 
chief habitat being open downs fronting the 
sea or bare, breezy pastures, where herds 
and flocks arerunning. But a large pro- 
portion of the persons who eat mushrooms 
would be unable to recognize the plant if 
they saw it growing in the field, regarding 
it as a toadstool, or fairy’s cap, as our 
more imaginative forefathers called it. 

The truth of the matter is that there is 
not very much known about the curious 
family of fungi, of which the mushroom is 
the most distinguished member. Who 
doesn’t open his eyes with wonder to hear 
that there are over a thousand plants, each 
one entirely different, in this family? Of 
all these only two can be eaten, or are eaten, 
namely, the Agaricus campestris, or com- 
mor mushroom, the coarse and inferior one 
called the horse mushroom. A third kind 
known as Agaricus fastibilis, is to be 
dreaded, because it is danyerously poison- 
ous and is so difficult to distinguish from 
the wholesome plant. 

The mushroom known to our table is 
usually white on the outer surface, salmon 
pink or coral-color on the gills, and having 
a skin which easily peels. Moreover, the 
flesh is solid, the perfume sweet and rather 
putty, while the inner ends of the gills ara 
not joined, or often even close, to the stem. 
It is well to bear these simple facts in mind, 
for every mushroom answering to .this de- 
scription is wholesome. 

On the contrary, the poisonous mush- 
rooms found growing with the wholesome 
ones, and in a general way being like them, 
have a somewhat clammy flesh which gives 
a disagreeable odor. The gills are not col- 
ored in the beautiful varieties of pink seen 
in the A. camoestris, and, what is above 
all to be noted, the inner points of these 
gillseither press- close to the stem or are 
joined to it. The expert mushroom picker 
notes all this, but it is of more importance 
that the cook should note it. The harmful 
plant grows among the wholesome ones, 
often crowding out the latter, and what is 
very remarkable is that the pernicious kind 
will spring, in pasture or in artificial bed, 
from the spawn or seed of the wholesome 
plant. In all well appointed health offices 
there ought to be plates showing plainly 
the structure and form of the injurious fun- 
gus; and I believe the Canadian Govern- 
ment warn the public in this manner. 
When stewed with other mushrooms, the 
poisonous one will be eaten without pre- 
senting any marked difference of taste, and 
here is where the greatest danger comes. In 
case of poisoning, sweet oil is regarded best, 
as it relieves the stomach and throat of the 
burning sensations and begets vomiting. 

I have said that not very much is known 
about this rich and beautifully flavored 
morsel. It was regarded with superstitious 
curiosity in olden times, because during 
one night it sprung full blown and mature 
out of the hardest and toughest soil. Our 
ancestors thought the fairies had something 
to do with them, and peasant folk were 
forbidden to hold vigils for the purpose of 
watching their growth lest fairies and other 
small elves of meadow and pasture should 
blast their eyes. The wonder still remains 
with the race: How is it possible for this 
little plant in so short a time, in a night 
let us say, to elaborate from the soil at its 
roots the rich and beautifully flavored 
flesh the delight of s0 many palates? The 
growth, there is no doubt, is extremely 
quick, but not so quick, I am sure, as most 
peoplesuppose. Some time is required un- 
der the sod after the seed begins to develop, 
but the passage into the free air is by far 
the quickest of any plant we know. When 
the rays of the sun touch it, its growth, [ 
believe, is much retarded and decay soon 
commences. I am enabled to say that its 
passage through the sod is swift, because I 
have kept watch by a spot which every 
morning was white with the plants, and 
actually saw the movement of growth, in 
three or fourinstances. Watching the sur- 
face with my face close to the sod I noticed a 
slight movement in the tangled grass, and 
then one of the blades lying crosswise 
snapped. Looking more closely still I saw 
something white below; another blade 


snapped; in a minute or so there was 





THE 


another movement in the grass and then 
the round top of a mushroom was visible. 
Moreover, I have sometimes found clusters 
of them too small to pick, but large enough 
on my return a couple of hours later. 

I know of few sights more picturesque 
than that presented by a company of mush- 
room pickers sallying out before the dawn 
with lanterns. In this land of Evangeline, 
where I have just spent the two most de- 
lightful months of my life, I have seen the 
pickers issue forth before there is any streak 
of dawn. They carry a bushel basket on 
one arm and a lantern in the other hand. 
They know the pasture and the spot in the 
pasture where the night has produced a 
crop; but frequently other lanterns are 
seen bobbing there, so they turn their steps 
to another field. Looking at half-a-dozen 
pickers in the night spread over the 
diked marshes the stranger seeing the 
group of lights, darting hitber and 
thither, and bobbing up and down, would 
be certain that he was looking at a revel of 
Wills o’ the Wisp. And in the old Acadian 
days Jack o’ Lantern often appeared in the 
swamps with his strange light, and Jean 
belated on his return home crossed himself 
and asked the Virgin to protect him against 
evil spirits; but Jack like Arcadie has de- 
parted leaving us only his memories. 

The mushroom picker with plenty of 
down upland or pasture to roam, with his 
own hand can gather from forty to fifty 
bushels in a season. These are mostly used 
at home in stews or for pickles. The crop 
is best on a morning following a wet night. 
The cows destroy a great many of the 
plants by biting them and then thrusting 
them away. Places run over by sheep are 
said to be most fertile, aad sometimes you 
will see the farmer spreading a little salt 
over a piece of fruitful mushroom ground. 

The United States is not yet a large mush- 
room consuming country, but I judge that 
she soon will be. I understand that arti- 
ficial production is yet rather limited, and 
not at all to be compared to the operations 
in France. There some operators produce 
from 500 pounds to 3,000 pounds per day. 
The plant is mostly cultivated underground 
at depths ranging from 60 to 150 feet, and 
the gardens are often known as caves. The 
Subterranean Gardens are known to extend 
twenty miles; and from these places are 
sent to Paris and other parts of France as 
well as of Europeaconstant supply of mush- 
rooms. We have imported mushrooms into 
the United States, but that practice is 
almost at an end. Yet there is a great 
future for the mushroom business in 
America, and more than a hundred for- 
tunes await those who are prepared to en- 
gage in the industry. 

Winpsor, N. 8. 


CALIFORNIA PEARS. 


BY M. 








E. BAMFORD. 





VARIOUS reports on pears are rife this 
season. An item from Carpinteria, Santa 
Barbara County, underdate of;August 17th, 
says: 

“ Pears are a very light crop—winter Nelis a 
complete failure. Bartletts very few, more of 
the Flemish Beauty, but no market here for 
them.” 


The Santa Rosa Democrat of August 9th 
also contains a somewhat discouraging 
item: 

“Pears are very light, affected by worms 
slightly, but are of very good size and appear 
to be ahead of the rest of the fruit.” 


The Marysville Appeal, however, sends 
a more cheering report as follows: 


“ The Sutter County Orchard Company have, 
the past season, lost heavily by the killing off 
of an immense number of their best peach trees 
by seepage water; but they have surely been 
favored in another respect, and that is in the 
produce of their six-acre Bartlett pear or- 
chard. 

“C. N. Tharshing, the resident manager of 
the company, informed an Appeal reporter 
that they had this season shipped from the 
first picking 2,000 boxes, or 80,000 pounds. These 
pears, which were shipped to the Eastern 
market, net the company about $1.50 a box. 
Mr. Tharshing also stated that he thought the 
next picking would fully equal if not exceed 
5,000 boxes. 

* Allowing that this is the case, and that 
there is a net profit of $1 per box on the entire 
output of pears, what can be more profitable ? 
This company has only six acres in pears, and 
from that amount of land they will gather 
7,000 boxes, or 280,000 pounds of Bartlett pears, 
making a return from this small portion of 
their orchard of $7,000.” 

A good many California pears have gone 
East. A report from New York for August 
17th stated that 2,500 boxes of Bartlett 
pears from one shipper had sold at from $3 
to $5.35 per box, mostly over $4. 

The day after this Porter Bros. Co. sold at 
Chicago ten carloads of California fruit, the 
pears selling as follows: Beurre d’Anjou 
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pears, $2.95 @ $3; over-ripe, $150 @ $2.20; 
Beurre Hardy pears, $1.85 @ $2.25; Beurre 
Clairgeau, $2. 

Thesame day, August 18th, Sgobel & Day, 
of New York, sold California Bartlett pears 
at $2 80 @ 83 55. 

Minneapolis came in for her first auction 
of California fruit, August 12th, twenty-five 
buyers being present from Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, pears bringing $3.80. 

E. L. Goodsell, of New York, speaking of 
his sales of California pears, mentions be- 
ginning one week lately with a price of 
about $3.50 on Bartlett pears, and in spite of 
the daily sales of from four to nine cars of 
fruit, the sellers were able to force the mar- 
ket up each day about twenty-five cents on 
pears, so that at his Thursday and Friday 
sales the average was about $4.75 per box. 

Of course shippers here have no objection 
to the forcing-up process as applied to the 
price of pears in the East. Some shippers, 
however, in the past have not exercised the 
care that they should in selecting fruit for 
shipment. In the eleventh State Fruit 
Growers’ Convention, held at National 
City, San Diego County, in April of last 
year, the Hon. L. W. Buck, of Vacaville, 
who had been East in 1888, made some re- 
marks on fruit-packing, in which he said: 

“ There are several varieties of fruit that are 
comparatively safe to ship; the pear, the Bart- 
lett pear in itsseason,and the fall and winter 
pears are shipped with almost as much certain- 
ty of a return, or almost as much certainty of 
arrival in condition, as a carload of wheat.” 
Speaking of his Eastern sojourn, he said: 


“1 saw a great many boxes of peaches where 
the sale was greatly injured by having one 
wormy peach put on the face of the box; and 
too much care cannot be exercised in the sort- 
ing of fruit. The same thing is true of the 
pears; I do not care how green a Bartlett pear 
is shipped from here, if it has a worm in it, it 
is ripe when it arrives in Chicago or any other 
Eastern point, and not only ripe, but it is so 
ripe that itspoils the balance of those that are 
in the box, from the fact that the mere seeing 
one ripe pear in it they think that they are all 
ripe; and any fruit to bring a good price in the 
East must not only arrive at the point of desti- 
nationin good condition, but it must have from 
one to three days’ life after it gets there, as 
neither Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul nor St. 
Louis, or any of these large cities, can consume 
all of the fruit shipped to those points; it must 
be shipped from those to the other consuming 
points, for which they are the centers of distri- 
bution. 


At the Twelfth State Fruit Growers’ 
Convention, held at Fresno, in November of 
last year, there was a discussion on the 
picking, packing, storing and marketing of 
fruits. Mr. Bock said: 


** One of the chief causes of serious loss is the 
shipping of imperfect fruit; peaches with split 
pits; pearsor other fruit with worms in them.” 
“This section,” meaning Fresno, has never 
sbipped green fruit very largely to the East, for 
some reason; either that there is not the fruit, 
or from the fact that some shipments that have 
gone from here have not been very profitable.” 

In answer to a question from one man as 
to whether late pears, such as Easter Beu- 
rie or Winter Nelis could profitably be 
shipped East, Mr. Buck said: 

“Yes, sir; they are it they are free from 
worms; if you can ship a pear that will be a 
winter pear when it gets there, it is certainly 
profitable, and it will bring a high price. One 
trouble with pears that are shipped from here 
for winter pears is, there are too many worms 
shipped with them, and they have got to be re- 
packed, and there isso much shrinkage that it 
is sometimes not profitable; by worms I mean 
the codlin moth.” 

The codlin moth has, of course, been quite 
a bother to pear growers here. Mr. Aiken, 
of Santa Cruz, however, said at the conven- 
tion, that the codlin moth was the enemy of 
the apple particularly, not so much the 
pear. He mentioned an afflicted neighbor 
of his who tried bands for the codlin moth 
on his apple trees. 

Said Mr. Aiken: 

* He caught a great many in the bands, and 
he said, when lying down under his trees 
one day, he happened to turn over some lumps 
of dirt, and he found a worm under almost 
every lump of dirt; and he said he didn’t see 
the use of working on the bandg when the 
ground itself was alive with the codlin moth,” 


Mr. Aiken said that he had known of 
pear orchards that had almost entirely 
escaped the ravages of the codlin moth. 

Other afflictions of pear-growers here are 
the San José scale (Aspidiotus pernicio- 
sus), the pear fungus or blight, and the 
pearslugs. The Humboldt County Horti- 
cultural Commission, making last vear its 
report, bewailed the damage done by the 
pear slug in that county, attacking the 
leaves of the cherry, pear and plum. Said 
the Secretary, in the report: 


“ We have tried almost everything to destroy 
the pest. Air-slacked lime discourages it more 
or less, but it is not sure to kill theslug. We 
find that bubach powder, dusted over the trees, 
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is sureto kill every slug that it touches, but 
this is expensive; we would like to find some 
cheaper way of destroying them.” 

Humboldt County also suffers from the 
pear blight. The Commissioners’ report 
said: 


“The pear does well in some localities; the 
Bartlett grows to an immense size, but has a 
tendency in most localities to ripen from the 
inside, and if not picked a little green will not 
keep well. The Winter Nelis does not do well 
here; it is troubled with fungus or blight, se 
common toit in some other localities in this 
State. We have found but one locality in this 
county where this variety matures properly 
without fungus or blight.” 

The Mendocino County Secretary also re- 
ported finding the pear blight at severa] 
points. The report of the Alameda County 
Board in regard to the township of Oakland 
and Brooklyn, stated that the San José 
scale was doing damage in this section, the 
work of the pest being seen in the unsight- 
ly appearance of the pear and apple trees in 
this portion of the county. 

In Napa County this year the pear pros- 
pect is not as good as might be. The Regi:- 
ter, of August 15th, said: 

“ The pear crop is in many orchards a total 
failure, and with all growers is small. The 
fruit set well, but has since dropped off alarm- 
ingly.” 

The pears this year rather overwhelmed 
someof the canners, according to one gen- 
tleman’s experience. He stated to the San 
Francisco Chronicle that the pear crop 
came in all at once, and ripened more rap- 
idly than usual. Said the paper: 

*“ Pears for canners come into market unripe, 
and stand in the boxes until ripe. Usually, Mr. 
Williams said, of 1,000 boxes, about 100 a day 
will ripen. This year about 300 a day in 1,000 
boxes was the average. The result was canners 
who had a stock of pears on hand ‘found them- 
selves so busy putting them up as they ripened 
that they could not handle the peaches that 
came pouring in after the pears.” 

In such a state of affairs as this some 
people’s homes are bound to suffer. A San 
Francisco paper recently headed an article, 
“Her Head is Level. The Spry Servant 
Girl Rushes to the Cannery,” and then 
weut on with the article as follows: 

“Spry girls for housework are practically 
unquotable in the labor market. The stock is 
remarkably low, and many housekeepers who 
want help are in despair. 

“Good girls for housekeeping are always 
scarce here and can command good wages, but 
just at present there is a greater scarcity of 
girls than usual, because many of them find 
they can make one dollar a day and expenses, 
or even more in the canneries and pickle fac- 
tories. This rushing away to the canneries is 
something that the housewives stand in dread 
of every year, but it isa more aggravated case 
of fright this year than ever before, and with 
better reason, for there are much fewer Chinese 
employed in the local fruit canning works, and 
the output this year is to be unusually large. 

“The San Francisco Girls’ Union has no girls 
unemployed, and could furnish many more 
with places. A similar state of affairs is re- 
ported at most of the employment offices.” 

In regard to the prices of pears here, the 
Dispatch and Democrat of Sonoma Coun- 
ty said recently that a gentleman of Healds- 
burg purchased Bartlett pears at $45 per 
ton for first class, and $30 per ton for second 
class. Mr. T. 5. Merchant, of the Magnolia 
cannery, Healdsburg, bought mixed pears 
at $16 per ton. In consequence of deliveries 
of fruit on old contracts, some of the can- 
neries have not been able to handle fruit as 
rapidly as it hus come in. The San Fran- 
cisco Pacific Rural Press, in its Market In- 
formation of August 16th, said: 

“The bulk of the pears and peaches are over- 
ripe for keeping, which compels forced sales. 
We noticed on our rounds this morning several 
consignments that will not keep twenty-four 
hours without assorting. It is these kinds of 
consignments that force the market down.” 

About a week after this, however, can- 
ners were again in the market, having 
worked up their surplus, and the prices of 
pears and peaches improved. 

Advices from New York state that Au- 
gust 19th, the agent of the California Fruit 
Union auctioned two carloads of Bartlett 
pears at $275@8260 per ton, the demand for 
pears being on the increase, tho the price 
was lower than the previous week. In 
Chicago, August 20th, green Bartlett pears 
sold at $3.00@$3.50 per box, and ripe ones 
at $2@2.50. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the 
profits op pears go always in the pockets 
of the pear raisers. The Selma, Fresno 
County, Enterprise, recently called atten- 
tion to the difference in the prices received 
by growers and the prices paid by the 
wholesale fruit dealers in New York, 
saying that Bartlett pears were selling 
there at $3.10 or $2.75 per box net, while 
around Selma the fruit sold for 1% cents 
per pound, or 35 cents per box. 


“Now,” cried the Enterprise, ** who gets the 
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difference? The railroads don’t get it all; if | when asound in the air attracts his atten- 


they get four cents per pound for hawling the 
stuff through, a twenty-ton carload will pay 
them $1,600, and the five cents per pound that 
is still to be accounted for must go to the com- 
mission men.” vs 

This is, of course, a trying reflection to 
pear raisers, but fruit men are used to trib- 
ulation. They usually get it in some form 
or another, but they do not always bring it 
upon themselves as a Vaca Valley pear 
raiser is reported to have done this year. 
He did not plow his orchard this season, 
and as a consequence he had 400 seven-year- 
old pear trees girdled by gophers. Such are 
the rewards of carelessness. 


AN APIARIAN INCIDENT. 


BY JULIA ALLYN. 








THe August sun drove all free animal 
life to cover, and the insect world drooned 
and rasped in the shade. 

In the apiary quiet prevailed, except in 
the case of one colony. Great clusters of 
yellow bees depended from every hive, and 
these clusters were not stationary, but 
moving, revolving within themselves; for 
the bees in the center of the cluster made 
haste to reach the open air, and thus the 
cluster continually was turned inside out 
and outside in. 

The fanners, the bee force appointed to 
cool the hive and its entrance, stood on tip 
toe and kept wings in motion, indeed, near- 
ly every bee appeared to bea fanner. Only 
a few bees were on the wing, and these flew 
listlessly to and from their drinking foun- 
tain, the brook hard by, where they covid 
be seen, perched on grasses growing in the 
brook, drinking in evident enjoyment. 

Throughout the apiary could be heard 
the low musical hum of the fanners’ wings, 
now crescendo, now diminuendo, as the 
puff of air came and receded. 

The bee-keeper makes his rounds. Where 
the cluster is large he raises the cover, less 
than a bee space, that the fanners may be 
aided in their attempts to create a draft, or 
he raises the hive, tips it back from its 
bottom board an inch by means of a wedge. 

While so many of the bees are clustered 
around there is no danger from robbers, 
even ifin this hot atmosphere they medi- 
tated a raid on some of their weaker neigh- 
bors. 

On coming to one colony the master of 
the apiary is surprised at what he sees. 
Nocluster at the door of the hive; the bees 
are going and coming asin the first flow of 
spring honey: what does it mean? 

There is no honey, or only a little in this 
dry and parched month of August. His 
eye follows the lineof bees. Ha! The line 
extends diagonally across the apiary to 
another hive. Hereis mischief. The bee- 
keeper hurries over to the latter hive: but 
he is too late. ‘ Two-thirds of the honey has 
been carried away already; there are no 
dead bees, hence he knows that the colony 
besieged has joined the besiegers and are 
now helping them to sack their dwelling. 
This is quickly understood, for the besieg- 
era are hybrids and the weaker colony Ital- 
ians. The onslaught of the robbers was 
begun probably on the day before or early 
inthe morning of this day. 

And now other signs appear around the 
hive of the conquering colony, signs like 
those around a dwelling where a large 
family with many goods are going to move. 
Flushed by victory, the queen stimulated 
by the inrush of the stolen honey, driven 
wild, and lost to all bee sense of prudence 
and providence, the colony is about to 
swarm, 

The signs increase. There is scarcely a 
breath of air, only occasionally a hot puff. 
The day is suited to swarming, but the 
time is three months late. 

The bee-keeper is not busy on this morn- 
ing, and is willing the bees should have 
their own way. ‘But,’ he says, “ you’ll 
go back into that same hive! I shall not 
allow any such foolishness to go on. Swarm- 
ing in August! The idea!” 

But out they come, a few circling bees, 
then more and more till the apiary is thick 
with them, all flying independently. 

On the outside of the apiary is an elm 
tree dismantled by the lightning. Only 
one branch remains, and this hangs down, 
like a whip with the lash, within five or 
six feet of the earth. The bees settle on the 
end of this lash. It‘is an immense golden 
ball; and as it is poised and hangs bal- 
anced, a breeze springing up causes it to 
Sway like a pendulum within three feet of 
the earth. It glistens in the sun; every 
vibration gives it new hues—bronze, red, 
gold. 

The bee-keeper has his pocket-knife 
ready and is about to cut the end of the 
lash and carry the bees back to their hive 


tion, and almost immediately black bees 
begin to fall on this limb about two feet 
above the other cluster. 

He understands it now; and as the black 
bee cluster is going lower on the elm whip 
and may unite with the other he cuts the 
bough, hurries away with it to the hive the 
bees have just left, lifts the cover and 
shakes the greater part of the cluster into 
it and then leaves the branch in front of the 
hive. 

He returns to the other colony. It is an 
immense one. The cluster is as large as a 
peck measure, black and shiny as ebony. 
He cuts the branch again and takes the 
second cluster to the hive occupied by the 
conquered and robbed colony and shakes 
them all into it, onto the empty combs. 

The house is ready for them and soon a 
table is spread for them; for the bee-keeper 
takes two frames of honey from other hives 
and gives them to the new arrivals. Ifthe 
new-comers are from the woods, they may 
or may not rejoice that they have landed in 
a civilized bee-village. 

But they fall to work as tho born and 
broaght up in their present abode. The 
Italians and their mixture of hybrids con- 
quered, robbed and carried into slavery, fly 
sround the new-comers and essay to enter; 
but they find a force in command sufficient 
to resent the putting of a forefoot upon the 
alighting board, and to repel with vigor the 
assaults of any force. 

Asthe income of honey to the Italians 
has ceased suddenly, and as the rod of cor- 
rection in the shape of the smoker has been 
applied to them, their swarming fever has 
passed for the present, and it is hoped will 
not attack them again till next May. 

Quiet again prevails in the apiary, broken 
only by the hum of the fanners on the 
changing clusters. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





MUCK, WEEDS AND STONES. 


In the dry season it is cheaper and easier 
to dig swamp muck for use in winter than 
atany other season. The dryer it is the 
more absorbent itis. One cubic foot of dry 
swamp muck weighing twenty-seven 
pounds, will absorb 180 per cent. of its 
weight of water or urine, or about fifty 
pounds weight of it. Consequently it isthe 
best absorbant that can be used in the 
stables, and as it contains on an average 
six times as much nitrogen as the solid 
manure, the compost thus made has a pro- 
portionate high value. 

Weeds do not grow so large before matur- 
ing in summer and fall asin the spring. It 
is now that weeds seed the ground before it 
is suspected that they have formed seeds. 
The cockleburr, for example, makes a lord- 
ly growth in the spring, but it will mature 
seeds in the fall when enly fourinches high. 
Western farmers say that a cockleburr will 
spring up of a fall morning and mature 
seed before the frost comes at night. This 
is not so great an exaggeration asit might 
be, and the moral is to keep both eyes wide 
open toward the weeds at this season. 

When laying land that is stony down 
to grass, it is desirable to draw the stone 
into thefurrows and cover them with the 
soil turned over them. If thestones are not 
disturbed by the harrowing they are out of 
the way and exert a useful effect by aiding 
in the absorption of moisture by the soil. 
Asa stone coois very quickly the moisture 
of the warm air is condensed by it, and the 
moisture is held quite firmly by the capil- 
lary attraction of its surface against the 
soil. Moreover, as the stones gradually 
wear away they add fresh plant food to the 
soil by slowly increasing its quantity. There 
is thus some advantage in having stones in 
the soil if they are not too large to be cov- 
ered by the plow.—Exchange. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 














Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and: Cheapest. 


NENA 












FOR SCROFULA 


scrofulous humor 
in the blood, 
ulcers, catarrh and 
consumption, 

use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


The most 
economical, 
safe, speedy, and 
effective of all 
blood purifiers. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. add 


TREES tinne 


The largest and most complete stock in the 
U.S. of Fruit and Ornamental 7°ces, Shrube 
Peonies, Roses, Hoviy bane Grape Vines, 
—— a &e. rated and pelos list or 


cae = HLWANGER & BARRY 


iBANNER 
LAMP 


EXCELS ALLOTHERS FOR 


= Beauty, Brilliancy, 
safety & Economy, 


Gives a Sreapy WuiTs 
GHT, 

Surerion 1N WORKMANSHIP 
AND Finisu. 

Lower THAN ANY 

OTHER Lamp of equal merit, 
Several attractive styles, 

GR Ask your dealer for it, 

Take no Other. 


THE | a om het & ATWOOD wre.ce, 


LIEBIC e Company’ s 
Extract of Beef. 


Makes the purest, cheapest and best Beef Tea. 
Finest meat flavoring stock for Soups, 
Sauces and Made Dishes. 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 




















Genuine only with Justus von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as shown. 


Ovington Brothers 
FINE PORCELAINS 


AND 


SOLID SILVER. 


330 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
Brooklvn House; Fulton and Clark Sts 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your Grocer ought to haveit onsale. Ask for it, 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 
___ 238 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


SIZES MESH. PRICES REDUCED. 
Sold by dealers. Freight paid 














CHEAP. 


8.—Steel CEMETERY 
and Lawn Fence 


Write to THE McMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. , CHICAGO. 
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Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Soda and Magnesia com- 
bined and more Lithia than any 
other Saratoga Water, and is an- 
excelled for Indigestion and Kid- 
When taken 
rather warm before breakfast it 


is amild yet thorough Cathartic. 


THOMPSON’S EYE WATER i 
fully prepared Physician’s prescription. = i the. "aie 

rections are followed it will never fail. 
RR Pe om mn, Sons & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


ney complaints. 
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RisiNGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


sh, mg Labor, Clean- 
Incas, ae Durability and ce ly Unequalied. 
ORSE REOS., Proprietors. Cauton, Mase 


INESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 

e ccmnens. oy one TUBULAR EAR 

Whispers rd. Com- 

fui won sui Mfemeies att FAL. 7 & 

proofs fren, Address F. HISCOX, 8 ork 


A-CORN SALVE xo°roisox 


REMOVES THE TO ORN EVERY TIME. 
po eum — it my feet in a better condition than 


e been a a AV 
COLLINS, '¢-¥ Ti. 
WOLD BY ples. MOR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT OUEMIOAL 00.. Philedelphia, Pe 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 























One Month, 80,30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made kuown 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City, 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER L 5 ty ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The rirst xeading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The oook gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the pome life of Abra anam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTUR 5 hg THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and ~ ay Carpenter's great picture 
“The first Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
a f th books has be: 

er pri ce o eA oks has been for“ THR 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
wer furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 


he book—~ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”’—1is 


setailed at 50@c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
85c. Early orders arerequested. Address ‘ns 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City 


Any Subscriber ¢ of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 





men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 


name and address to which he 





would like the paper sent. 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


> our new store we have made this 

epartment a leading feature, and 

er such a generous variety of suits 

for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square ewe». Cor, 14th St, N.Y. 


CHAS. D. FREDRICKS, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 770 BROADWAY, 





(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


arek HEATING 


Combining the Latest ~ ye gan 
Heating Priwate Resid cialty 
Send for Descriptive tae og 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St,, Boston, 


THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 














A Pertect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 


new an valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and l’atented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below wil 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
Springfield, Mass. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Grarehes.! Schools, etc., also Chimes 


pao 
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For Sale by all 


’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


tationers. Warehouse: 26 John Street, NewYork 





STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life. Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A: McCURDY, Pacsivenr, 
Por the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





$136,401,328 02 








Increase in Assets, 7 ° . . . oe . $10,319,174 46 

s us, ont Surpi ° . . + 7 . . . Steines = 
rease jus, . 2 . a . . ry 

ON eee ph gh a OMe rT 
during year. 7 . o . e e 903, 

Paid Policy-Holders, . 7 e o e . * o $15,200,608 38 

during year, ° . + . 7 ° 73,058 16 

_ ° ° . . e hanes Yount * e Feet a aae 4 = 

Risks in force, "s : ; + + se | + | 4 9565,940/088 98 

Sine ee 182,310 

during . e . . . . € 23,94 
Policies written in 1889, ° e ° ° e ° e 44,577 
Increase over 1888, . ° e ° ° ° e 11,971 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans,. . . $69,361,913 13 

United States Bonds — en Securities, e ° - $50,323,469 81 

Loans on Collateral Securi 00 00 


ash ‘in banks nd ‘Prast Companies 


Interest accrued, Premiums 


at interest,.  . $2,988,682 79 
and in transit,ctc. $3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 


$126,744,079 58 





' have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





Risks Risks 


Year. Assumed. Outstanding. Assets. Surplus. 
1884..... $34,681,420... ...$851,789,285...... $103,876,178 51.......$4,748,771 
1885..... 46,507,189....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886..... 56,832,719....... ,809,203...... 114,181,963 24...... 643, 
1887..... 60,457,468....... 628, 983...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,158 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,488....... 565,949,984. ..... 196,401,898 02...... 9,657,248 


New York, January 29th, 1890, 
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A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 








STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
{nventions Exhibition, also ae Gold 
@ Society of Arts for 


ig Se 


0s and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
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W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


mn IDDLETOW®. 
CONN. 


300 Dollars 


PREMIUMS 


will be offered to Purehasers through H. C, F. 
KOCH & CO’S Illustrated 


FASHION CATALOGUE. 


A Guide of how to buy 


DRY GOODS FROM NEW YORK 


and have them delivered free | of eg ems the 
order amounts to a specified guar. 
anteed lower than from ‘any other house in the 


Published September 10th, 20, and mailed free 


mn ‘application; lst listing and il over 
2 boo ogra 2 EK oy eve 
for Ladies’, Gente” an and ae ad wear ‘and — 


ment; Housekeeping Goods, etc. 


yer 


IMPORTERS 
AND 
RETAILERS 


6th Ave. and 20th St., New York. 


In writing please mention this paper. 
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FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
P. P, 








Guaranteed 
not to 
crock. 


The wearing 
quality un- 








Send for 
price-list. 














Church, Hall, and 
LODCE FURNITURE 
Ei. onnar VARIETY. 
ptt sire, Com a 
mmu- 

7 fod Altar ane ables, 
Desks, 


24 hi dee Wires Becqnd St., 
TLAD’A, Pa., 
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THOMPSON'S EYE WATER is a carefull 
prepared Physician’s prescription. If the directions 
are followed it will never fail. 

ge: L. Tho mpson, Sens & Co., Troy, N. Y. 

sta blished 4 i 
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jy CT reports ae y ith aan Pay as 
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“The Falls of Niagara” 
Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract, from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. DicKkens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp Tayior, Sir — ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howe tts, C. D. Warner, 
“Pror. nary Jane M. Wetcu 
and others. y hgh on receipt of pub- 
fishers" price, Atty 


oO. Ww. RUGGLES, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘*The Niagara Falis Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RARE OPPORTUNITIES 











Branch Wareh 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Eagines, Pum 


p Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron ard 
ae Street Washers, 


Works Founded in 1832 

Le medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
1867; Vie: 


nna, Austria, in 
sad Centennial Exhibition 


CHANCE FOR ALL. 
- A TRIAL ORD Bot 
pounds of Fine Tea, eithe 
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Road Cart Made, 15 
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THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


= ames, aj Walden Canc, New York. 
170 State 








For visiting the productive agricultural 
and mineral regions and the thriving 
towns and cities of the great west and 
northwest will be afforded by the Har- 
vest Excursions, via the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, leaving Chi- 
cago September 9th and 23d, and Oc- 
tober 14th. On the dates mentioned, 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
Company will sell tickets from Chicago 
to all principal points in Western Iowa, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Wy- 
oming, Utah, Idaho, Colorado, and Mon- 
tana, at HALF RATES, one fare for 
the round trip, The conditions of these 
tickets are extremely liberal, allowing 
thirty days for return, and permitting 
stop over at different points. 

Definite information concerning rates, 
time of trains etc.,can be obtained on ap- 
plication to any Ticket Agent or by ad- 
dressing 

W. A. THRALL, 


Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agent C. & N.-W.R’y, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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